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Book Magazine 


The thrill you get as the band goes by! 
—Or hearing the greatest bands on the Victrola! 


How often do you get the chance to hear the mighty 
brass band of Sousa as it goes swinging pastP Once or 
twice in a lifetime, perhaps. But on the Victrola you 
can hear it any day—with the same brave inspiration as 
if the big band was actually marching by. 

Not only Sousa’s Band, but Pryor’s also. And Conway’s 
and Vessella’s and the United States Marine Band, the 
Black Diamonds Band of London, Band of H. M. Cold- 
stream Guards, Garde Republicaine Band of France, Banda 
de Alabarderos of Madrid —all the best band music of 
the world. 

These famous organizations make Victor Records 
because their leaders consider them ¢she best records in 


the world. 

Victors and Victrolas in great variety from $12 to $950. 

There are Victor dealers everywhere and they will gladly play for you any 
band music you wish to hear. 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically coordinated and synchronized in 
the processes of manufacture, and should be used together to secure a perfect reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trademark ofthe Victor Talkirg Machine Company 
designating the products of this Company ooly. 


Victrola 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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Genuine 


Ivory Py-ra-lin is Solid! The 
beauty so apparent on the surface 
goes straight through to the heart 
of every piece. The mark 


IVORY 
PY-RA-LIN 


is a bona fide guarantee of genuineness. 
DuBarry, the stvle mark, establishes the iden- 
tity of one of our most popular and most 
widely imitated designs. 
You will find genuine Ivory Py-ra-lin 
at the shops of the better dealers everywhere. 
Booklet upon request 


The Arlington Works 
owned and operated by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Cenniey 


Wilmington, Delaware 
The Arlington Co., of Cinelli Ltd, 


Montreal 
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your own salesman and earn $43. You 
ithe identical typewriter formerly priced 
W—not a cent’s alteration in value. The 
mt, the most expensive, the latest Oliver 
Model. Old methods were wasteful. Our new 

mis way in advance. It is in keeping with 
sweconomic tendencies. It does away with 

Inflated prices are doomed forever. 

ring the war we learned that it was 

beessary to have great numbers of travel- 
fsalesmen and numerous, expensive branch 
uses throughout the country. We were also 
fe to discontinue many other superfluous, 
iy sales methods. You benefit by these 


nMIys, 


"Brand New—Latest Model 


Do not confuse this with offers of earlier 
dels, rebuilt or second-hand. 
ite the signature of this adver- 


ment. This is a $2,000,000 Mail 


vern. 


It At Our 


We ship direct from the factory to you. No 
money down—no red-tape. Try the Oliver 
Nine at our expense. If you decide to keep 
it, send us $3 per month. If you return it, 
we even refund the out-going transportation 
charges, You are not placed under the slight- 
est obligation. That’s our whole plan. 

We rely on your judgment. We know you 
don’t want to pay double. And who wantsa 
lesser typewriter? You may have an Oliver 
for free trial by checking the coupon below. 
Or you may ask for further information. 


An Amazing Book 


All the secrets of the typewriter world are revealed in our 
startling book entitled “The High Cost of Typewriters— 
The Reason and the Remedy”—sent free if you mail the 
coupon now. Also our catalog. Order your free-trial 
Oliver—or ask for further information at once. 


Canadian Price, $72 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
115-B Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
NOTE CAREFULLY—This coupon will bring you 


e offer new Olivers at half This Coupon either the Oliver Nine for free trial or further infor- 


ite because we have put type- 

meer selling on an efficient, 

entific basis. 

s20U Can now deal direct — sell 

ourself, with no one to influ- 

me you. This puts the Oliver on a merit test. 


© You Save $43 Now 

mauis is the first time in history that a new 
fard $100 typewriter has been offered for 
& semember, we do not offer a substitute 
Hel, cheaper nor different. But the same 

peda Oliver used by the big concerns. 

t 700,000 Olivers have been sold. 


mation. Check carefully which you wish. ( 24.02) 























THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
115-B Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. If I keep 
it, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month. The title to remain in 
you until fully paid for. 


My shipping point is 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose to 
return the Oliver, I will shipit back at your expense at the end of fivedays. 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book—“The 
High Cost of Typewriters— The Reason and the Remedy,” your 
de luxe catalog and further information. 
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Right well they know where they'll hear the 
latest popular songs,and dance to the newest waltzes 
and jazzes. The pure, brilliant tone of the Grafonola 
makes it the ideal instrument for the informal dance 
or party. The best music, the best fun, and the best 
dancing are always waiting to welcome guests in hap- 
py homes made musical by the Columbia Grafonola. 


To make a good record great, 
play it on the Columbia Grafonola 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 


London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 






The Red Book Man 
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Where There’s Music 


i 

That’s where the young I 
flock of an evening. In il 
neighborhood there's somed i 
pitable home where the Cohmitg 
Grafonola attracts guests Ime} 
merry musical magnet. Hi 
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Columbia Grafeneit ie 

— Standard fodels : 

up to $300; Peried = : 
Designs up to $2100 I 
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: 4 + The congested condition of the railroads is causing delays in mail, express 
Notice to Subscribers and Readers: and freight deliveries to such an extent that subscription copies of THE 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE, as well as the copies for news-stand sale, in common with other publications, are likely to 
be somewhat delayed. If, therefore, your subscription copy does not arrive promptly on the 23d, or if your news dealer 
does not have the magazine on sale on the 23d, please take these things into consideration and wait a few days before 


writing to us. 

We can assure all subscribers that their copies are being mailed as early as heretofore, in fact, earlier; ony deter in 
delivery will, therefore, result from causes entirely beyond our control, which not only affect magazine deliveries but deliv- 
ety of shipments of every description. 
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MAGAZINE 


Cover Design, painted by Haskell Coffin. Art Section, Beautiful Women 


The Best Serial Novels of the Year 


"fhe Man with Three Names. . . . By Harold MacGrath 
Illustrated by Ralph Pallen. Coleman 
The Little Moment of Happiness By Clarence Budington Kelland 
s Illustrated by R. F. Schabelitz 
he Stars Incline .... .. =... By Jeanne Judson 
Illustrated by Frank Street 


he Rider of the King-Log .. .:. ~ By Holman Day 
es Illustrated by Harold M. Brett 


q The Best Short Stories of the Month 


‘a 


The Red Carpet ........ + By Alice Duer Miller 
ii Illustrated by John Newton Howitt 


pricking the Flower Called Respect . . By Ida M. Evans 
; Illustrated by Charles D. Mitchell 
: fhe First Thousand ..... By Albert Payson Terhune 
Illustrated by Arthur Becher 
Mi-the Shrimp-colored Blouse . ... . By Sinclair Lewis 
Fi Illustrated by J. Allen St. John 
> oe wae ee ie 9 ae Eyperson Hough 


Illustrated by Harry L. Timmins 


Byethe Master Force .... +... By Kennett Harris 
Illustrated by Arthur D. Fuller 


w7-The Astonishing Acts of Anna By George Barr McCutcheon 
ls Illustrated by Irma Derémeaux 
me Return Engagement. . . . . By Walter Prichard Eaton 
Illustrated by M. L. Bower 
mine Black Flyer .:... . . By Edgar Rice Burroughs 
8 ; Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull : 


4 —And— 


Bruce Barton’s Common-Sense Editorial . . wees 
S Happiness,” a Poem by Edgar A. Guest ...... 


ie ee 





$2.00 a year m advance; 20 cents a number. Foreign postage $1.00 additional except on subscriptions fur soldiers overseas on which there is no 
$2.00 per year. Canadian postage 50c. Subscriptions are received by all 


price for the subscription being the same as domestic subscriptions, viz. 


_ TERMS. 
ealers and 


is 
a 
sellers, or may be sent direct to the Publisher. Remittances must be made by Post-office or Express Money Order, by Registered Letter, or by Postage 


of 2-cent denomination, aad not by check or draft, because of exchange charges against the latter. 


ADVERTISING FORMS close the 18th of the second preceding month (October forms close 


a PUBLISHED MONTHLY } Jad) Book AUGUST 
= of XXXII, No. 4 - IQI9 


30 
45 
65 
76 


23 
70 


extra 
news- 





August 18th). Advertising rates on application. 





a Do mot subscribe to THE TEIN. Presi CHARLES M. RICHTER, Busi Manag 
| BOOK MAGAZINE LOUIS ECKSTEIN, President - » Suaness a third ofthe month precedi. 


agents unknown toyou 
y date, and is ‘or sale by all 





THE RED BOOK CORPORATION, Publisher, 36 South State Street, CHICAGO THE RED BOOK MAGA. | 


ZINE is issued on the twenty- 


ng its 
news 


+ OF you may find 
dealers after that time. In the 


 Foursell defrauded. Many com- 
mS arereceived from people RALPH K. STRASSMAN, Advertising Manager, 33 West Forty-second Street, New York. 


cash to some 


event of failure to obtain copies 
R. M. PURVES, New England Representative, 80 Boylston St., Boston. at news-stands, or on railway 


in which event, of LONDON OFFICRS, 6 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, W. C crate a uatiicetion te the tae 





- 2 : Sad * 
. (outs, the subscription never Entered as second-class matter April 25, 1905, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act lisher will be appreciated. 








3 iitaches this office. of Congress of March 3, 1879. 





Copyrighted, 1919, by THE REL BOOK CORPORATION. 
Copyrighted. 1919, by THE RED BOOK CORPORATION in Great Britain and the Colonies. Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S 
Educational Guide 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


i —————— ~~ 





























FERRY HALL [f nanonat Pare SENN 


FOR GIRLS For Young Women 


A Ww i 
On a wooded bluff with a campus of 12 acres over- ashington, D. C. Suburbs 
looking Lake Michigan stands Ferry Hall: It presents JAMES E. AMENT, Ph. D., LL.D, Pre 
Eastern intellectual training in an ideal location—a HIG 
north shore Chicago suburb. A ' 7HER school for high or pre 
Courses are College Preparatory, General High : en ee graduates with 
School and Advanced. Also special work in Music, Specialized instruction in Musig 
Art, Expression, Domestic Arts and Science. Artesian Art, Expression, and vocational gulp 
well. Gymnasium, modern swimming pool. Horseback jects. No extra charge for Domes 
riding and open air sports. Physical director. tic Science diploma course, 65-acrs 
51st year opens in September. Celebration of campus. Gymnasium with swim 
Golden Anniversary. Early registration advisable. ming pool. Outdoor sports. -Unusm 
For catalog address ally attractive small group plan in: 
™ A ‘a ae cultured environment. Organise 
Miss Eloise R. Tremain, Principal, Box331, Lake Forest, Ill. study of Washington, —— 
Registration for 1919-20 Sessions" 
far advanced. Early applications 


M h [ - visable. References required 

n Sc OO satalogue on request. 

ary Ly REGISTRAR, Box 195, Forest Glea, 

All the advantages you cherish for —_ , ee 

your girl are waiting for her at Mary bag ; oo 
Lyon School. A big home on a wooded 
hillside, in a college town. Beautiful 
country, and all outdoor sports. 

E New dormitory with sunny, cheerful 


rooms finished in soft tones. Adjoin- 
ing baths. Individual closets, long 


Lasell Semina mirrors, separate desk space, etc. : = 
More than a passing on of text book ry College eden ost Radon cNotre Dame of Me any 


edge is achieved at Lasell Seminary. Its goal : ildin: : 

is to arouse appreciations of the best in life — = o M, one ee College for Women ~A School for§ 
and to develop the best in each student. A ing, Secretarial, usic, ul- Trains body, mind and spirit—develops teas ann 
aoe study y+ first — high prheat | tural Courses. Regular college courses lead 2 deqmess, | Easel 
throu two Vv. r or fl . advantages in Mu and Art autiful par! ace 
school graduates, covers “a wide range ‘ot Seven Gables is a separate com- basketball, tenn key, horseback Saas 
academic subjects, and electives necessary to pletely equipped home for girls 6-14. ene ae ag 
individual development. Unusual training Y. rdially invited tate obs me 6 NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
is given in various phases of home-making, ou are cordially invi to visit the Charles St. Ave. Baltimore, Md 
from marketing to entertaini school. Write for catalogs. a | 


FEFSSERRTS BLES Eck OS 
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ng. 
The school is delightfully situated on a thirty | ; ¥ 
acre ouitte, ton miles from te —— _ HALDY M. CRIST, A. B. t ~~ / ef a. S 
vantages of the city are utilized. any forms o Principals / | ’ ~ 
= sport an prermeceien play a part in the FRANCES L. CRIST, A. B. J, | j 4 ‘ 
school activities. For et ress Box 1532, Swarthmore, Pa. ‘ ; 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D.., Principal P 7 
140 Woodland Road Auburndale, Mass. 


” aceenaeeil 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY fortes 
Ladies. Established 1842. Term begins r] 
In the beautiful and historic Shenandoal 
Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, moderna 
Students from 31 states. Geen: 


Preparatory (4 yeers). c . 
Domestic Science. Catalog. _STAUNTOR, ee 
eee mE” eis ai 

Wer Y. I 
Ba \ Uy 


Wa la 





























and Home Management. Strong courses in instrumental and vocal music. 
Modern Languages. The school, home and gymnasium are each in separate 
buildings. Large new sleeping porch. Fine new Y. W.C. A. Swimming pool. 
Military drill. Horse-back riding, canoeing, tripe afield. Extensive grounds, 

-$ 0 pupils. For catalog address 


A Famous Old New England Country School | P . 
25 miles from Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. Domestic Science 


drill. 
All sports. $600-$800. Upper and lower school. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 30 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


|B JAY WARD-BELMOM 
f = 





For Cirits AND YOUNG Women 
TIONS for the 1919-2 


develops girls intellectually, physically, ethically, and socially per let | = made asso 
College Preparatory and Junior College. Special 4 ce | as possible to insure emt 


. . . . 17 courses to 
courses in Domestic Science and Playground Work. ARD-BELMONT ans 
Attendance limited and strictly exclusive. The most i Be au’ vars preparatory and 2 ye) 
unquestionable references required before enrollment. | college work. Strong Music 


, ee ; - ‘ . ~" Ajso Literature, EXD 
Beautiful locationin a charming suburb of St. Louis, Mo. Accessible, | Depertments, a nab Economics 


yet secluded. wauly enrollment essential, ; For a i iy | Sid Secretarial. Outdoor sports and 
Mrs. Louise Thomas, Principal, university ‘city, mo ‘ i} ming pool. Edenwold, they ~ poy 3 
" —— affords 





try Club, 
open country. 
r Applications should nga 
WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights, Box AA, Ne 
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Y W S2nd 
Girls and Young Women *.- 
may enter at any time 

school is located in the famous Valley 

near Natural Bridge, in a section noted for 
and fine winter climate. It is reached § 
An elevation of 1000 feet insures pure, §& 

ir. Tennis, basket-ball, boating, 

health record. Not a 








a Schoo! 100,000 equipment. Courses of one and 

3 ee school graduates. Art, Expression. 

ihe Science and Secretarial Courses. Special ad- 
including Pipe Organ. 

in School: For years the Seminary 

school of marked individuality, consisting in its 

eee home and friends, freedom of association 


with and students, personal attention to her whole A 
manners and character, as well as to mind, Fo d 1873 by Sins B. Brown 


eS Bh like, to - 
4 ‘whole to make her a true woman. Bishop 
£ teat Chautauqua, said: ‘If the 
people of the North knew 


what Southern Seminary a e a 
has, you would have double 
mien ractical [raining at 


not know a@ school to 
which I had rather send 


a Reasonable Cost 
: ALPARAISO University was founded with 


the idea of giving every person—trich or poor— 

the opportunity of obtaining a thorough, prac- 

tical education at an expense within his reach. The 
a, a - numbers who yearly avail themselves of its advan- 
it \ EES © Pte) tages demonstrate the measure of this plan’s suctess. 


| a CHASE SCHOOL. Unique ad- 
7 tage of the national capital are enjoyed at 
P istemdence school for girls. Arts, Sciences, 
me Economics, Fine om Music, Rhythmic 
“Dasemg, Typewniting. Ask your senator or 
‘apenman about CHEVY CHASE. 
Meantime write for catalog. Address: 
CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, Box R 
Frederic Ernest Farrington, Ph. D., Headmaster 
: Washington, D. C. 











} ere 


Present living and working conditions require men 
and women to be well trained before they can 
command worth-while positions and salaries. Val- 
paraiso University is well equipped with buildings, 
laboratories, libraries, etc., for giving instruction 
in the following: 





_s 


PVIRGINIA COLLEGE 
foung Women Box F, Roanoke, Va. 


schools in the South. Modern 
Located in the Val. 


Departments—Preparatory, High School, Commerce, Pho- 
nography and Typewriting, Education, Arts and Sciences, 
Engineering, Manual Training, Public Speaking, Music, 
Home Economics, Pharmacy, Law, Pre-Medicine, Dentistry. 
my ve Campus. 
| ia, fumed for health and beauty of 


tive Preparatory and College Coueen While the expense in all the departments is ex- 
ee, pression, Domes ceedingly low, this reduced cost has not been 
a Mestyece ant brought about by sacrificing a high grade of instruc- 


of European and 
Grosers, Buper tion, but by applying business principles to the 


vised athletics. 








Students from 


cst Siren” Cost of Living 


Mattie P. Harris, 
a : President . . 
eee erie Beatwright, Vice-President so that the most satisfactory accommodations for 
board and room may be had at $60:00 per quarter 


College for Women | of 12 weeks. Tuition, $21 per quarter of 12 weeks 
1853-1919 or $79 per year of 48 weeks, if paid in advance. 


ADVANTAGES . os . : : 
10 miles from Baltimore If the entire tuition is paid in advance for a year, 


le Sci evati . : . . . 
S Elroproot Buildings it includes instruction in all departments except 


Sectaria . . . : 
Box R, Lutherville, Md. Law, Dentistry and private lessons in Music. 


Ndenwood Coll ege Total expense of board, tuition and furnished 


rer room for regular school year (36 weeks) need not 
~CHARLES, MO. 1919 || exceed $244, or for 48 weeks, $299. 


inds for sound sch olarship, Christian ideals, and 
on usefu e. ‘rue 
ie ae fo et Se 
onal courses. Two million doll: oni i i 
Rive cacipment, 1o.Million dollar endowment Henry Kinsey Brown, President 
i D.D.. President, Box H1, St. Charles, Mo. | Box 53, University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 
































Forty-seventh Year Opens Sept. 23, 1919 


2nd Quarter, Dec. 16, 1919 3rd Quarter, Mar. 9, 1920 4th Quarter, June 1, 1920 | 















































PAGE 8 SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG 


FOR GIRLS 


We send students to college on certificate. Many girls, however, 
after leaving high school do not wish to go to college. But often 
ount they desire advanced work in a new environment with competent 





instructors, with studies best meeting their tastes, 
. * lege preparat 
We offer just these opportunities. Students take English or Lit- st tix sence eae lorena 
erature, but the course otherwise is elective. All subjects count for a finishing school of the best type fre that 
diploma. for travel, vocational work or home life, 
a Graduation from highschool not necessary. Noexamination required. PR dnad«-> 7 = ew  -pepatate from Mi 
Special work in voice, piano, cello, violin, harp and pipe organ with advantages in Mu t and Home Boon 
eminent Boston masters. A finely equipped school. ew building esque forty-acre campus, well-equipped gym 


(6in all) with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. oughly m wes p ngs. Exceptional cata 
the healthful features ) .— ry and cultural opp 


S h ol PA anny Docnetesiel cougen. tg in = rs t, which Mil ec is. te for catalog We 

stume Design an ome Decoration. Junior College Courses. : 
C 0 All pont «ha All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art and MISS ELLEN ( C. SABIN, President Milwaakee, 
historical associations are freely used. DomesticScience, Art, Elocution. 
A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her studies at Mount 
iles f Ida and continue them until she has an education equivalent to two 
_ p tence years in college, taking through her whole course an elective program. 
There are some rooms with hot and cold water. For 1919-20, early 

application is necessary to secure enrollment. 

Send for New Special cars for Western girls from Chicago and St. Louis, September 25. 


Year Book Exceptional rtunities P 
Exceptional opportunities 1678 Summit St., NEWTON, MASS. 




















TT 


DWIGHT SCHOOL 
For Girls Englewood, New Jersey 


Suburban to New York City. Combining best features of 
College Preparatory and Finishing School. Pucca advan- 
tages for post-graduate work. Domestic Arts a : 
Spacious grounas for outdoor games. Tennis. Riding | if 1 : ' 
MISS CREIGHTON and MISS FARRAR, Principals. : 
3 
+ | 











. , . | = i ¥ 
Miss Mason’s School for Girls 5 SAT wiaenuers Cou ; = 


A suburban school in the Westchester hills 





overlooking the Hudson, 40 minutes from New 
York. Graduate and preparatory courses with 
certificate privileges Request for catalogue 
should be accompanied by references 

MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M. 
Box 960 rytown-on-Hudson, N. ¥._ 











BY-THE-SEA 
Half-Hour to New York City 


For High School Girls and Graduates 


Affords superior and exceptional advantages: 





Magnificent granite buildings ; spacious estate ; 
immense gymnasium ; all sports; riding, surf- 
bathing, boating, in season. All studies, no 
examinations. Music, art, expression, domes- 
tic science, secretarial. Socialtraining. New 


For booklet and views, address 


Frances Shimer School 2"Wer Colles 


A home school for girls and young noth... _~- * 
department, two years with diploma. Four yeass acad- 
emy work. Teachers, Secretarial and Business 
courses. Certificate privileges. Home Economics with 
diploma. Music, Ast. etc. 35 acres. Golf, Tennis, Gmy- 
nasium School gives itsown movies. Picturesque 

location. 127 miles from Chicago. Pupils from 

sixteen states. Catalog, address 

Rev. WM. P. McKEE, Dean, 

Box 658, Mt. Carroll, 

Tilinois 


Located in one of the most beautiful and 
spots in New England. Oollege ge 
and courses in Music, Fine Arte, 
uages, Domestic Science, Pigsioal Calta a 
wimming. School's 50-acre farm, “Um 
gives unusual opportunities for all sports i 
tennis, baske tball, skating, snowshoeing, ete, 
here also put their Domestic Science teachings 
actual practice. One hour from Hartford 
Haven. Send for catalog and views. | 
} 
i] 


Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A. M., Prince 




















York City attractions. Select, national attend- 

ance. Membership, $1,000. Tenth year. 
Dr. F MT. Glen Eden, Eimwood Park, 
-F.M. Townsend, stamford, Connecticut 


Starrett School for Girls 


Thirty-fourth year. Seventh and Eighth Grammar Grades, 
Academic, College -preparatory and special Courses carrying 
College credits. Co-operative with the University of Chicago; 
accredited for twenty-five years by Smith, Wellesley and Vassar 
Colleges, member of the North ,... 

Central Association. Full courses 

in all subjects offered by the best 








57th Year “Highest Virginia Standards” 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Junior C Finishing Courses 
FOR ge and AND Y' WOMEN 

Attractive two-year courses for High School Graduates. Also 

Preparatory and Finishing Courses, Music, Art, Expression, 

Domestic Science. Social Training. Gymnasium, Tennis, 

Basketball. Students from many states, 


ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A.M. 240 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 

















academic schools. Exceptional 





advantages in Music and Art. 


School 


Aone school to slegaat fe: ee | Harcourt Place S<bs 


Lake Front Park, Tennis Courts 





and Bathing Beach. Fall term 
begins September 17, 1919. Ad- 
ress 


Registrar, Box 24 
4932 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








College Preparatory and Special Courses. High 
academic standards. Personality and Character de- 
veloped through sympathetic pcnece, A teacher 
for every five girls. ——wa i gr (8 acres) 
in charmin ng college town. feet above sea 
level. 33rd year. 

For catalog address 


The Secretary Gambier, Ohio 











Fhe CT olonial School HILLCREST SCHOOL 


For girls from 6 to 15 years of age. 
ences. Family life. Limited number. Individual c 
Mental, moral and physical development equally ca 


A distinctive school in the National Capital 
th to a selected number of girls the best 


American culture. Preparatory, Collegiate, Bor for. Unusual advantages in music. 


Domestic Science, Secretarial. Music, Art 


est home influ- 
i 





Expression. Emphasis on out-of-door study, Girls MISS SARAH M. DAVISON, Principal, HILLCREST, BEAVER DAM, WIS. 


physical culture, athletics. Catalog. Address 


Jessie Truman, Associate Principal Miss White’s School for Girls 


1535 Eighteenth St. Washington, D. C. 

















FOR GIRLS Founded 1853 

spain. : Healthful, invig 

orating location 

amid picturesque 

surroundings. 

School park land 

of abe —*. Six 

‘ = modern, home- 

“The Mountain School like buildings for 

90 girls and 14 teachers. Thorough college 

preparation and courses for girls not going to 

college. Strong Music Dept. Dancing, prac- 

— domestic science — a, —— 

>ymnasium,swimming pool and sleeping porch. 
On Main Line Penna. RR 

WRITE FOR 33 CaTALoG 
A.R. GRIER, Pres., P. 8. ee. 4 B., Headmaster 
Box ‘155, Birmi: Pa. 














BOARDING AND DAY DEPARTMENTS 
4146 Lindell Boulevard, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


and in- 





THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL, | | 22ieS22S0325 tin ein Civanah ae 


MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 

In beautiful suburban Philadelphia. Each girl indi- 
vidually studied. Junior, Gollege Fi e Preparatory and 
Advanced Departments. usic, Expression, 
Domestic Science and Cesena Courses. All out- 
door sports. Swim- 
ming. Horseback 
riding. 27th year. 
Catalog on request. 
Miss S, Janet Sayward 

‘incipal i 
Overbrook, 
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— Lewisburg Seminarys 
For Girls. In the mountains ry White 
Sulphur Springs, Main line C. &0.RE 
—2300 ft. altitude. College preparatory. 
Elective courses. Two years of 
college work. Music, Art, Home 
Economics and Expression, 
Terms $350. Catalog on 
request. Address 

LEWISBURG 

SEMINARY 

Box 76, 


Lewisburg, 
W. Va. 





Russell Sage College 
Founded by Mrs. Russell pes ghee in connection 
with Emma Will 

A School of Practical A 
Designed for the higher education 
particularly on vocational and on teustonl 
lines. Secretarial Work, Houseboud & 
and Industrial Arts. B.A. andB degrees 
Address Secretary 
a SAGE COLLEGE 


SOMESTIC. SCIENGE 


Our school offers courses for professioad 
and home use including: Institution 
agement; Demonssee C 
ing; Principles of Cookery, 

and Prenotilon Food Values; ery, Ment 

keting; and Household Mangement. 


One year Home Making course for non-resident staaai 


schoo! is seeela 
her's paar” 
teae! 








Established 17 years. The work of this 
by the Chicago Board of Education for 
tional credit. Graduates occupy success 


For catalog and detailed information, address 
Director,School of Domestic Arts andSec rT 
6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 4" 
The Battle Creek School of Home Economie 


Offers DIETITIANS’, 

three distinct TEACHER /axint 

courses than eam a = 
More calls received for graduates 
Affiliation with the Sanitarium a ¢ 
portunities. Students enjoy refin mpan 
and beautiful surroundings. Tuition a 
penses moderate. Opportunity is af i 

art of expense. Illustrated pros 

ana Frances Cooper, Dean, 
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CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC, SCHOOLS OF ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ARTS 





CS, 
Established 1874 
Francis L. York, M.A., Pres. 


‘SED SIC a 


Vice-Pres. 


Finest 
Y Conservatory 
in the West 
91C= Organ, 


Public Schoo cand Drawing, 
fcbool Music and based on 

ad. educational principles. 
Pectures, Concerts and Recitals 


6 ag Excellent Dormitory Ac- 
“Peachers’ certificates, diplo- 
‘conferred. Many 





Cone our OWD 
d in 














fessional gy > for the study 
ONE Speaking, Story Telling, 
Dramatics, etc. For 

bk A Stoome course. 

k college and professional course leading to a 
\ 6 h Diploma, Graduate 
Speec! , readers, speakers and 

wah a education with a maximum 


Public Speaking, Debate, etc. 
RALPH DENNIS, Box 17, Evanston, Ill. 























i Arts Conservatory 


tion for a Definite Work. A superior 
every branch of Music and Dramatic 

® given; degrees conferred. More than 
have secured concert positions in the 

A thoroughly equipped professional 
¢atalogue or other information. Address 




















ewfngland. 


CONSERVATORY 
—one CP eee olan 


BOSTON, MASS. 
THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


In the Music Center of America 
It affords pupils the opportunity, 
environment and atmosphere essen- 
tial to a finished musical education. 


Complete Equipment 
The largest Conservatory Building in 
the world; has its own auditorium 
and fourteen pipe organs. Every 
facility for the teaching of music. 


Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, 
applied and theoretical. 

Owing to the Practical Training 


In our Normal Department, graduates 
are much in demand as teachers. 


The Free Privileges 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the 
opportunities of ensemble practice 
and appearing before audiences, and 
the daily associations are invaluable 
advantages to the music student. 


A Complete Orchestra 


Offersadvanced pupils in voice, piano, 
organ and violin experience in re- 
hearsal and public appearance with 
orchestral accompaniment, an excep- 
tional training for the concert stage. 


Dramatic Department 


Practical training in acting, with 
public presentations. 


Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 





























FRANK A. MorRGAN, President. 
za Extas Day, Director. 
p, 600-610 Lyon & Healy Bldg., Dept. 43. | 








American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in Amer- 
ica. Connected with Charles Froh- 
man’s Empire Theatre and Companies. 
For information apply to 


THE SECRETARY 
177 Carnegie Hall NEW YORK, N. Y. 











ra SCHOOLS— Est. 20 Years 
The Acknowledged Authority on 


8 large school in 
Technical and | PRAMATIC 


Students’ Bebool STAGE 

Oo, Afford New | PHOTO-PLAY 
Write for cata- 

study. desired. AND 
Searctecy DANCE ARTS 


7th Street, near Broadway, New York 











OLS FOR KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


CHICAGO 

















’ 
Kindergarten Institute 
i Accredited 

formal school, recognized by the stat 
for training ee sits in idiaeenten ele. 


teaching. 2 and 3 year courses. Great 
en highly qualified teachers. Located 


Tesidential section — —North Side Chicago. 
icon and demonstration school. For 





fmasran, 701 Rush St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Kitdergarten-Primary Training School 
So OO Accredited. Two- year course in 
Prepares for Kindergarten and 


pécial teachers from Ot 
a onstray ~ Eng 3) Oberlin 


Address Miss Rose R. Dean, 125 Elm St. 





Tgarten Training] 
roebel Training School 
' NORMAL SCHOOL 


hitory overlook Lake Michigan. 
. vel Diploma 2 years. 
Primary. III. 


Advanced study of music in all branches. Faculty of 
35 specialists. High school course or equivalent re- 
quired. Courses lead to degree of Mus. B. all 
semester conms. ~ t. 16th. Send for wy = 
year book. ios W. Morrison, Director, 0 


OLUMBIA 
‘SCHOOL OF> 


USIC 


CLARE OSBORNE REED, Director 
f sndndecdameieania a a 
a 


é Nineteenth Season Begins Sept. 15, 1919 
Piano, Theory, Voice, Violin, Public 
Music Methods,Teachers’ Normal! Training, 
Advanced Interpretation for Artist Stue 
dents, Special Coursesfor the Post-Graduate 
Teacher, Kindergarten, Ear r Training, Hare 
mony, Sight Reading, 
estra Conducting. 
Free Advantages 
F 
Pups? Hecitals” Ghorus ye Goncenta, 
Schoo! a of 
Shildzen’ Sawa Lectures, Art, 
Literature, Opera Study, Repertoir 
Students’ Orchestra and Chorus. 
An unusual experience for advanced 
pupils in Piano, Voice and —— to 
appear at rehearsals and con. 


Year book Free, on request, p+ 
Columbia School of M usic 


509 South Wabash A 
Pract Ill. 


ft... 








* 4 
Columbia College of Expression 
Co-educational, two and three year courses with diplomas. Fall 
term opens September 10th. Professional Training in Public 
Speaking. Platiorm Reading. Direction of plays, etc. Accredited. 
College Building. Residence Halls. Address 
BOX R, 3358 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 














hive: co’ 
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= MUSIC x 


The American Conservatory is universally 

recognized as a school of the highest stand- 
ards, and is one of the largest musical institu- 
tions in the country. Ninety artist-instructors, 
many of international reputation. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION and Dramatic Art 
Superior Normal Training School, supplies Teachers for Colleges 
Pupils prepared for LYCEUM and CHAUTAUQUA engagements 


Desirable Dormitory accommodations. Numer- 

ous lectures, concerts and recitals throughout the 

school year. Teachers’ Certificates conferred 
by authority of the State of Illi- 
nois, Students’ Orchestra, Many 
free advantages, 


American Conservatory of Music, 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Illinois 


Modern courses are offered in Piano, Voice L 
Violin, Organ. Violoncello, Orchestral In- 
struments, Public School Music, Harmony, 
Composition. Physical Culture, Dalcroze, Mod- 
ern Languages and Dancing. 


The Conservatory is located in the heart of 
Chicago’s musical center, in the new, magnifi- 
cent sixteen-story Kimball Hall Building For 
free catalog and general informa. 

tion, address John J, Hattstaedt, 

president. 





Thirty-fourth annual session begins Thursday, September Il,19/9 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 




































Private Academy in the East. 


Academies or Business. 









STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 
&25 Boys from 47 States last session. Largest 


years old prepared for the Universities, Government 


GOVERNMENT HONOR SCHOOL 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the 
famous, proverbially healthful and beautiful Valley of the Shenan- 
doah. Pure mineral spring waters. High moraltone. Parental dis- 
cipline. Military training develops obedience, health, manly carriage. 
Fine shady lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and 
athletic park. All manly sports encouraged. Daily drills and exercise in 
open air. Boys from homes of culture and refinement only desired. Per- 
sonal, individual instruction by our tutorial system. Standards and tradi- 
tions high. Academy 59 years old. $275,000 barracks, full equipment, 
absolutely fire-proof. Charges, $550. Handsome catalog free. Address 


COLONEL WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 





Boys from 10 to 20 


































































Conducted without tnought 
of profit 
Peddie spends all its income upon its students. 
This policy removes the temptation to retain 
students solely for the revenue they bring. It 
makes the school exclusive, not on the basis of 
wealth or position, but because of its high in- 
tellectual and moral standards. Theachievements 
of Peddie graduates at college and in business 
are significant of the value of its teachings. 
Every Peddie boy is given a comprehensive 
physical examination. Every organ is 
tested and charted—eyes,ears, nose, throat 
teeth, lungs, heart, etc. Reports are mailed 
to parents. Defects are corrected — 
8 al abilities noted and encouraged. 
Peddie is an endowed school, and conducted without 
thought of profit. 9 m‘les from Princeton. Modern 
dormitories — 60-acre campus — gymnasium — swim- 
ming pool — baseball — football — cinder track. Music 
and public speaking. Summercamp. Lower School 
for boys from 11 to 14 years. Graduates enter all 
colleges by certificate or examination. 54th year. 
Write for Booklets and Catalog 
Roger W. Swettand, LL.D., Headmaster, Box 8-F, Hightstown, W.J. 











-MANLIUS 


St. John’s School, Manlius, 


gives to the boys those 
extraordinary advantages 
in every phase of work 
and play that develop 
concentration, initiative, 
and manliness. It offers 
preparation for college and 
business, and affords supe- 
rior military training 
through its Reserve Off- 
cers Training Corps. 


Fifteen Buildings 
120 Acres 
11 Miles from Syracuse 
For particulars, address 


GEN. WILLIAM VERBECK, Pres. 
Box 98, MANLIUS, N. Y. 










































ings, larger grounds. All athletics. 43 









small boys. New build- 


WENTWORTH |New Mexico tmaac 


MILITARY ACADEMY A state-owned school t- the, beast of :> 
P f nl for life. Highest vigorous, aggressive West. velops_ the 
panes OF Consfating as one of "Ten | | highest type of manhood. Ideal conditions 
‘ Honor Schools."* Junior —bracing air, sunshine, dry climate. Altitude 
‘ and Senior units R.O.T. C. 8700 feet. Preparatory and Junior College, 
Separate school for 


miles ADDRESS 





from KANSAS CITY. For catalog, address . 
COL. S. SELLERS, Supt. Col. Jas. W. Willson, Supt., Box S, Roswell, New Mexico 


1821 Washington Avenue Lexington, Missouri 











MORGAN 
PARK 











Boys thus brought into direct touch with varying phases 


of modern economic progress can choose intelligently their own 
life work, Home atmosphere and: individual care. parate — for 


eserve Officers 
Col. H. D. ABELLS, Supt., Box 1800, Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill. 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


14 MILES FROM CHICAG 


A school where a 
boy receives thorough training in 
the fundamentals and acquires regular 

habits of study. There is no other military 
academy which offers teacher-conducted visits to 
Chicago's industries, business houses and civic centres. 


Training Oorps:-All sporta For catalog 
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200 Boys 20 
$800,000 Equipment 
86th year opens Sept. 17th 


WORCES 


ACADEMY 
WORCESTER MASSAC 


TERMS: $750- $900 Single R 
$550- $750 Two in 
Every room filled last September. ‘ 


over the world. It means much become 
Worcester boy. " 


Address for catalog 
G. D. CHURCH, M. A., Registrar 
S. F. HOLMES, M. A, Principal 
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will mould and develcp your boy. € 
teaches responsibility, promptne 
ence, loyalty. Second only to West Pant 
standing and equipment. Culver with 
academic ideals, augments 
by exceptional ph rail 
ing and practical work of 
unusual kind, teaches 
to handle the emergency 
well as the conv 
new barracks makes roomilt 
a few more boys for 
Ages 14-16preferred. Bary 
rollment urged. 
THE DEAN'S OFFICE 


ulver, 
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THE TOME SCHOOLS 


The Tome School has an equipment 
which cost $1,500,000. Its dormitones > 
and its class-rooms, its. labor 
and shops are as complete as 
advice can make them, 

The location of the School, im the 
most beautiful spot in Maryland, 
gives it great advantages of 






and healthfulness. Vos 
The School gives complete preparation for aia 

all colleges and engineering schools. wea 
The Sct n athletic fields, twelve b 

tennis cou e golf course, Ge 


(quarter 
mile cinde ,sium and batting age 
Summer Tutoring for Older Bors. 
A Separate School for Little Boys 

Catalogue on request. 


MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Ph.D,, Directar 
Port Deposit, Maryland 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS Pace 11 





¥ themost distinctive 
gehoo!s of America 


equipment. 80 acre cam- 
Superb from every state 


pus. 


i and from foreign 


and te lly located in 
Ce eee foothills in 


Be sakes 


| belt the Government found 
ory for training soldiers. Com- 


most satistact ry and college courses. Unlim- 





Joni 


jor and 





private tutorin without extra_charge. 
Senior ® 18) Cc. Complete 


for military training. Tactical staff 








irom the Army and U. S. Naval Academy. 


| Army and Navy Department 


courses for entrance examinations 


‘Annapolis and West Point ; College Courses 


success and high rank in the Acad- 


| Special Courses for competitive exam- 


ss for cadetships in the Coast Guard 
. Over four hundred young men 
to the Government Academies during 
Wer. In 1919 MARION men won the 
ipal appointment in every competitive 


examination they stood. Rates moderate. 


For catalog and information, address 


(UL, W. L. MURFEE, Supt., Marion, Alabama 








Ht. Johns JPilitary Academy 
EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 
Summer Session July 7—August 23 Regular Session Begins September 23 


A Boy in Summer Time can increase his re- Has a national reputation for the high char- 
serve of health, strength and vitality, and at acter of its scholastic work, physical training 
the same time keep his brain attuned to habits and military instruction. It appeals to the 
of study by a six weeks’ course of carefully wide-awake boy and satisfies the most exact- 
planned vacationing at the summer session of ing parent. Government rating of ‘‘ Honor 
St. John’s Military Academy. Mornings de- School.”” Graduates enter leading Univer- 
voted to study, afternoons to athletics. sities East and West on certificate. 
For illustrated catalog address 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 16-H, DELAFIELD, WAUKESHA CO0., WISCONSIN 








ANDOLPH - MACON 
ACADEMY 


FRONT ROYAL, VA. 
Military Training 


ACLOSE study of the boy’s peculiarities 


=his temperament — his ability — 
and his ambitions enables 
SMacen to prepare him for his 


place ir, life. 
Royal is one >f the Randolph- 


Macon System of Schovls. Its surround- 
ings are inspirational and of high educa- 


advantage. Thorough preparation 
College or Scientific Schools. Also 


prepares for business life. 


ft the boy 


al, moral and physical devel- 
combined with military training 

for the needs of the times. 
buildings, gymnasium and spa-, 


grounds for all outdoor sports. 
session opens September 16, 1919. 


$400. For catalog address 


CHARLES L. MELTON,A.M.,Principal 
|= Box 425, Front Royal, Va. 


| a oa ® 
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KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE it" 3. Yiorias 
: Home in Florida 
The only school in the world that owns and operates two distinct plants, moving from one to the other, 
according to the season, by special train and with no interruption of studies. 
Excellent equipment, embracing up-to-date laboratories and woodworking shops, modern buildings, large 
parade ground and athletic field. 96-acrecampus. Military drill all winter. New barracks in Florida. 
$60,000 home in Florida, where boys enjoy sea bathing and healthful outdoor exercise during the Winter 
months. Accredited by leading universities. Designated Honor School by the War Department. Junior and Senior Divisions of 8.0.1.6. 
Early registration necessary; waiting list last two years. Terms, $700. 
Address The Military Aide, KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE, Lyndon, Kentucky. 











i 
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dawville Military Institute 
DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 


In the far-famed Piedmont Region. 


tyne Prepares for colleges, universities, 
oo ernment Academies. Select patronage, 
f home influences, modern equipment. De- 


cos 


for small boys. Charge §5(0, Catalog, address 


| Gol. ROBERT A. BURTON, Supt. 





a tot a 

Prep” School 
Designed exclusively 
for younger boys. 
Genuine home fife. 
vi 1 watchfulness of 


72nd YEAR 


Water, active outdoor life. In 
feon nz: Ste hour trom Chi- 
; ttt evel, 20 acres ff 





; ~~ Unit R. O. T. C. 
Ln PAY a % 


| Established 1867. A national school. 341 boys 
lastic preparation with strongest incentives to 
tutoring system. Gymnasium and swimming pool. 
public school can give. Catalog. 


enrolled from 28 states and 3 foreign countries: 
4. \ % Ven Christian manhood. College preparatory or business 
+e ws 
All out-of-door sports the year round. Unusually 
REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D.D., Rector 


this year. An unusual junction of highest scho- 
\ 

training. Boys are developed through intimate 

liberal terms. A broader preparation than the 

Box P CHARLESTON, S. C, 





A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Organized for the development of the individuality of each boy. Each unit of 16 boys under an effi- 
cient master. Preparatory and scientific departments. Stimulating life in the open. Directed work 
and play. Big athletic fields. Six buildings. Gymnasium. Modern and complete equipment. 79th year. 

OWER SCHOOL FOR BOYS from 10 tol4. A distinct school with a building of itsown. Under 
the management of a house father and mother. Joseph H. Sawver, L.H.D. Princal Easthampton, Mass. 











BEST equipped boys’ school in South. Ten Buildings with 
excellent library, laboratory, class-room facilities. Faculty of univer- 
sity experts guarantees thorough work. Individual attention and close 
supervision day and night. Character-moulding, sound scholarship, good 
nabits, clean sport—school ideals. Classical, scientific, agricultural, com- 
mercial courses. Certificate admits to leading universities North and South. 
Military department under supervision of four government officers. 
Rates $500; at Annex, $350. For handsomely illustrated catalog address 


Box 114 COL. L. L. RICE, President, Lebanon, Tenn. 
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The School that Rae 
Latent Talents = IN 


— and develops them, too, Every byy 
has his individual program p 

| | for him with regard to his aa 
Northwestern Military and Naval Academy ||| Wiuisemena pene ttt 


— A virile American college-preparatory school located on the high shores of Lake | | | with its relatively small capacity, 
7O miles Geneva. Government based on Honor ideals, Thorough military and naval instruction. met with marked success in mes 











from Chicago A personal visit to the school while in session is urged. Every known im- 
provement in sanitation, heating and lighting. Fireproof. A fixed price covers the individual mental and physical 
board, tuition, uniforms and all necessary expense including pocket money. needs of its boys. Develops meg 


Only those who qualify morally, academically, phociesiy one. as refined gen- who can make themselves felt ig 
tlemen receive diplomas. Automobile corps includes tanks. R. O. T. C. Designated llege : ; 
“Honor School.’ college or business life, 
Completion this Summer of buildings gives increased capacity. Limit, 220 e? is Every boy has the Oppor- 
selected students. Nearly 200 refused last Fall for lack of room. Early registration tunity of winni 
necessary. Catalog. Address i y inning 


COLONEL R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
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his P in some 
form of athlet- 
ee as ics. Write for 
catalog. Address 


x, RalphK. Bearce, A.M, 


Headmaster 


MILITARY ACADEMY \ ? Sawarnee i * 38 King Caesar Road 


College Prepeonaney » Business and pen Uste J M 4 it A a me 
Reserve Officers Y Training rps with ermy deta ll] r em 
by Seeetns < = meocteenn ss — United ye a YAIC a 
Recognized by the North Central Association o Widest certificating privileges; excellent equipment. 
Secondary Schools and Colleges. Unit of Reserve, Officers Training Dor ig a 
” ttalion of Infantry, Staff a: ladet 

- Big Brother Plan 2000 foet elevation in ae Cumberland Mountains 

Our “Big Brother Plan” of School Government ysical development through all formsof athletics. 
Episcopal. Char, $550.00. Established 1863. 

brings the boys into close personal touch with their Early applic nifous aaviéscies appliciate exceeded 
instructors. capacity 1918. 


New $75,000 fireproof barracks. Separate ae Box 680, S 7 


® * yb 
“i 
for the smaller boys. Indoor Swimming Pool. Al a 
Athletics. Trench and wy. ty. wot fe om ] c | mM l ] ; 
and Literary Societies, b, nst i 


Orchestra. cation in a quiet — on the main 


line of the Wabash and C. & A. R. R. Mount Pleasant Academy Trains for Good Phrasal 


Capacitytaxedannually. Earlyenrollment necessary Founded 1814 - : : walle ial 
Tuition $660. Write us about our Summer REPUTATION. An old school with a progressive me mane gees = Sig “alscipline. Military ti 
School. For catalogue, address _. bX and developed boys in character, makes bodies strong; high academic standam 
: mind an ly by a system involving personal attention of | oO r t ividuality. 
Sec’y to Superintendent qualified instructors. Takes pride in its quiet but continuous ae ae a ~ ; pine i ore bs 
Mexico, Mo, achievement of over a century's training of boys to become | 
‘ Collegiate courses, preparation for Governmentiat 
men of integrity and usefulness. ‘fi 
: 7 | emies, Higher Colleges, Universities or balm 
SCOPE. Prepares boys for business activity or entrance Prep.department. Militarytraining underU.8 amy 
to ranking colleges and universities. Practical military instruc- | | Officers, 35th year September 17th, 1919 Cate 
tion in conjunction with field work. Efficient and constructive REED i 
methods of physical training supplemented by athletic sports. rere pe gn 8 wae Fe nee NEDY 
FACILITIES. Admirably situated on thehighlandsofthe ee aetee See ee rmantows, 
Hudson, thirty miles from New York. Complete with modern BROWN, A.B., Registrar, Box 91, Ge 
buildings and Perfect c dination between vari- = —— 
ous departments. A school home with an ideal 
Address CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE OLD DOMINION ACAI 
P. O. Box 519, Ossining-On-Hudson, N.Y. 
Under entire new management. 
school for boys, , St > 20, affords ont ae 
for make-up zs “ses path te ring : 
r 00! Pp! 
at health re sort. Regular sc Taopahtd 


B hl h or business. Semi militery. © 3 wel spo 
ings Boys live with masters un 
et e em a, Honor ayste 2m. Tennis, baseball sf 
Pre Sch ics. Write for Summer Announcem 
chageaggndl ool R. E. ALLEN, Supt., Box < cone ae 
Bethlehem, Pa. Over 1600 boys 
prenared for leading universities 


ment of our work by principal | | The Southern Military J 


J * 1. 
*. Mining Engineer Powe 
es. Scholarships to var- 
ious colleges. Modern build- Plant, $500,000, fully equipped. a 
a g gin ings. Gy pnactam, Swimming Universities: West Point, Annapolis, Comes “ 
} Pool and extensive Athletic awarded. Music, physical culture, x... 
A great profession, not overcrowded, offers the Separate Reasonable rates. swimming-pool. Full Faculty of university re 
diligent and ambitious student assured and { ——- Junior School. Cat- | | its Dormitories and equipment brand new, Si 
exceptional rewards. Located in the heart of ome Separate sanitary. Electric lights, steam heat, ie 
of the greatest copper mining districts in the world, pe ae K. TUGGEY,M.A., toilets, showers, hut and cold water on 
the College offers a unique combination of untor Headmaster and delightful climate, congenial 
theoretical instruction with Jrestical experi- School and tuition, $500.00. Address Col. W.D. 
ence in all phases of mine development and President, Box C, GREENSBORO, 
operation. our year course can be completed 4 
in three. Vast mines, mills, smelters, electro- ELECTRICAL training again n to civil- MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 557 Boylston St 
lytic and power plants of the most modern type, biti 4 limi “ ians. nad ee ofe ia leeae joni H ll S h ol. 
are practically a part of the College equipment ition and limitedtime. Oondensed Co ectric Chauncy a cho ae 
and constitute a factor of enormous value in blished 1828. Prepares boys exclusive 
the courses of instruction. Every cogertanity ENGINEERING ap mae JSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG! 
for specialization. A state supported coll teciotes Theoretical and Practical | || 4 cther scientific schools. Every teachera sel 
not conducted for profit. Puablished 1 lectricity, Mathematics, Steam and FRANKLIN T. KURT 
“M. Men Make Good For descriptive Jas Engines, Mechanical Drawing. West 
Box 19) ca 


M. 
book address Dean, Houghton, Michigan. Jomplete JN) ONE YEAR The Massanutten Military Academy Prepares 
Valley, 


Fireproof dormitories, dining hall, lab- veautiful Shenand 


chigan “* Mi 
oratories, shops. Write for catalog. for boys. Healthfu n, ‘and. besiees 
g of nes 27th year opens October Ist. miles from Washington. Prepares for pays Dornier. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL Music. ir oy N 4 $ 0 Dining Hall 
115 Takoma A’ Washington, D.C. ce Oe ane }. BENCHOFF, A. Me Headmastt 
ith Di ITE ACADEMY Ideal homer 
With Diploma BELLEFONT = sof Alea 


Two Years’ Engineering Cour 
) hool for boys in fe 

° of be ee ee ae Le ee ce 

Civil Mechanical Electrical Chemical water, Sacreathlet ‘°C ympasiaman ani 

4buildings. Rate ate. Limite "pide 


Compact courses of essentials. Rich in mathematics, science and AM 
mechanical drawing ; also shop and field work. Planned for those short anduupwards. Catalog. JAMESK. ueenes, 
in time and money, but strong in purpose, Courses distinguished alike SCHOOL FOR R STAMMERERS 
for what is embraced and what is omitted. Especially adapted for ~ catchy exe ie 


Young Men of Common School Education You can Be quickly 
Young Engineers with Practical Experience, but no degree ST. 
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No entrance examination. Enter any term. Modern Shops, 
Laboratories, Library, Apparatus and Machinery. $220 pays tuition, 
board and furnished room and library, all for 48 weeks. Same rates Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 
for Commercial Courses. mering and Stuttering, “is : 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, Hill $q., Angola, indiana ae aa 
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a JONAL SCHOOLS 


SHORTHAND SCHOOL 


ART SCHOOLS Pace 13 





CE OF MEDICINE 
mpsiTy OF ILLINOIS + 


GE term begins October 1, 1919. En- 

igance requirements—fifteen units of work 

em accredited high school and two years’ 

jn a recognized college or univérsity 

comprising not less than sixty semester hours, 
prescribed subjects. 

dinical facilities. Four year curric- 


"Weadi the degree of Doctor of 
Degree Bachelor of Science con- 


d of the second year in medi- 
at the so with conditions set forth in 
For full information address Secretary, 


of Medicine, University of Mlinois, 
4.16, 508 South Honore Street, Chicago | 


OF DEN TISTRY 
“UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


nd women a four year curriculum 

hed mecot Doctor of Dental Surgery. Fifteen 
eadited high school, for admission. infirmary 
T nate uipment and operating facilities, 
i aiaeeres ter than shesepnly., Toc ated 
cago * Medical and Hospital Center. 
eect for dental students. Write 


ef Dentistry. University o of! Iilinois 
Harrison Street. 








Training School for Nurses 
The Michael Reese Hospital 


and 29th St., Box 103, Chicago, Illinois 
by the State of Illinois. 3-year course prepara- 


Theoretical and practical class work 
rod . Minimum entrance requirements, 


| arty School work. For information, apply to 
© Miss M. H. Mackenzie, Superintendent. 


Grace Hospital 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES, Detroit 


Thweyear course. Registered by the State of 
Michigan. Theoretical and practical class work 
throat. Modern nurses’ home, includes summer 
vaation home for nurses. Minimum entrance 


two years High h School work or its 
sere fy il. avers ‘5 Superintendent of Nurses, 
halk, fat oes St. & Willis Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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BUSINESS COLLEGE 


8 BRYANT & STRATTON 


CHICAGO'S MOST HELPFUL 
_ BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ed 68 years, Endorsed by 100,000 
Our College offers specialists as 
in Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 

ting, Accountancy, Civil Service, 
Spanish, Forceful Speech, 





Bt 


iii our Secretarial Course, you are in 
fora position higher up. 


Start Now 


fite Principal for illustrated catalog. 


Det. BB. Lakeview Bidg.; 116 S. Michi- 
: Beier Opposite Art Institute. 


SR arbi ated) Ca eee 





I A 


Chicago Daily News 
i and College Bureau 


« 


WiTel You the Best School 


rela i if you will write us (1) 
schooling desired, (2) location 
Pefered, (3) amount you expect to spend. 


Our School and College Bureau knows 
ee ay colleges of the coun- 
glad to advise you. It has 

‘ormation at hand, and 

may be helpful to you. 


—_ tenders this service with- 
may either tele- 
or call for a personal interview. 


bo Daily News 
sland College Bureau 


. Wells St., CHICAGO 
5 ¢ Franklin 1 





A Good Position 
Y 


- Awaits You 


Never before were there such op 
portunities for well - trained prea 
raphers and secretaries, The de- 
mand is very great both in business 
and government service. 


Gregg Shorthand 


leads because it it is the recognized 
system of results. It is taught in 
the high schools of 2652 cities in the 
United States as against 669 cities 
teaching all other systems 
combin 


Gregg School 
is ideally located, splen- 

didly equipped, and offers 
exceptional accommoda- 

tions to the non-resident 
student. The better think- 

ing students attend our 
school, 


Enroll Now 


Write now for free illus- rT = 
trated catalogue. Home of Gress Schoo! 








Address the Principal 
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ART: SCHOOL 
THE-ART-INSTITUTE 
OF- CHICAGO 


OURSES in Drawing, Painting, 
Illustration, Modeling, Design- 
ing, Pottery and Normal Art, with 
the joyful experience of Outdoor 
Painting, are features of the School. 
Richest facilities for Art Study in Museum 
Collections, Lecture Course and Ryerson Art 
Library all under the same roof asthe School. 
Our graduates are holding the most suc- 
cessful positions, Big demand for women and 
men as Designers, Illustrators and Teachers. 
Write Registrar for particulars. 

Art School, Art Institute of Chicago 
Dept. 3 Michigan Ave. at Adams St. 
Chicago, 
ti. 





Gregg School 
SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 








| Box 10, 6 N. ee | Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

| 
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Physical Education E 

For Women 

Two Year Normal Course for Directors of Physical 

Education, Playground Supervisors, Dancing 

Teachers and Swimming Instructors. Thorough 

preparation in all-branches under strong faculty of 
experienced men and women. 
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Sas Hockey Team 1919 


eS ea ae 
Our graduates are filling the most responsible 
positions in the coun! High School graduates 
from accredited schools admitted without exami- 
nation. Fine dormitory for non-resident students. 


16th Session opens middle of Sept., 1919 
Chicago Normal ‘ School of Physical E Education 


Establishd 1 
For illustrated ato ar address Frances ‘Siete 
Principal, Box 28, 430S. Wabash Ave., Chicago,lll. 


Good Positions Open to Young Men and Women 


As physical directors, playground supervisors, etc. Two 
year normal course for High School graduates. Includes 
athletics, aesthetic and folk dancing, games. Complete 
Strong faculty. Swimming pool. Woman's 
Fall term opens September 2 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Co-educationas 
4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago 


New Haven Normal 322221. 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 33rd year. 
Fits for teac ching, physical training, playground work. 
Voce mal bur ormitories, 2 gymnasiums. ew Dining 
“ buildings.” | ae 8-acre campus. Boathouse, athletic 

. 100 acres on 














equipment. 
dormitory. 


AMERICAN 
COLLEGE f 


Accredited 
Address Dept. 54 





Hall. 
fields 


The Sargent Schoo 


Established 1881. 
Address for booklet — 
DR. D. A. SARGENT Cambridge, Mass. 


Columbia Normal School of Physical Education 
Dept. PR, 3358 S. Michigan Blvd., CHICAGO 
Offers coursés in Danish Gymnastics, Folk Dancing, Original Fes- 
tival and Pageantry. In fact, all branches of the profession. Certificate 

ited. Accredited b y the Chicago Board of Education. Residence 
alls. Send for Free catalog. Fall Term Opens Sept. 10,1919. 


Let The Red Book Educational Depart- 
ment help you select the right 





for Physical 
Education 








CHURCH SCHOOL OF ART 


EMMA M. CHURCH, Director 
SUMMER SCHOOL July 21 to August 1 SCH 
September 15. TWO YEAR dp cou URSES SESjn ai ry ws a 

or ircu re, 


606 Ss. ‘Michigan ae. “CHICAGO, ILL. 





CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Pillsbury 





a 
ACADEM 
— & schoolof exceptional advan- 
» tages on most reasonable terms 
because of large endowment. 
Co-educational, 43rd year. 
& buildings. Cresta. 
Swimming pool. 15 
All athletics. Military “aril, 
Manual training. Physical 
culture. Prepares for College 
or Business. Individual in- 
Struction. 
Piano, Voice. Full 4 year courses 
and electives. Violin, preparatory and advanced. Art, 
Domestic Science, 2 years’ course. Oratory, Emerson 
method. Glee — Orchestra. Chorus, 
For catalog, address 
MILO B, PRICE, Ph.D., Principal, Owatonna, Minn. 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 


BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 


Established 1855. Co-educational. Large endowment. In 
Reclthful hill country of southern Wisconsin. 6 modern 
buildings. 20 acres; athletic field; large lake. A 
Christian. home school preparing for all coll 
Courses, 8th grade to Ist year college. raane, violin, 
vocal, elocution, stenography. Expenses, $400. 

For Catalog address 


Bursar, Box HC, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


Dickinson Seminary. Preparation for College 
a Specialty. Experienced teachers. ng | courses in 
Business, Piano, Voice, Violin, Art, Crafts, Expression. 
All sports. Athletic field. Pool Gymnasiums. Co-edu- 
cational. Separatedormitories. Highideals. Rates $458. 
Pres., BENJAMIN C. CONNER, D.D., BoxR, Williamsport,Pa. 





























Wyoming Seminary 


CO-EDUCATIONAL school where boys 
and girls get a vision of the highest 


purposes of life., College preparation, Busi- 
ness, Music, Art, Oratory and Domestic Arts 
and Science. Military Training. All ath- 
letics. 75th year. Endowed —low rates. 


Catalogue 
L. L. Sprague, D.D., Pres., Kingston, Pa. 








school. See page 136. 
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Ham and brown eravy 


The irresistible southern dish 


And none of the ham’s goodness has 
been wasted in parboiling—it’s all 
there, in the juicy slice itself and in that 
hot flavory brown gravy for which the 
dusky Southern cook who only needed 
to “pass her han’ ovah de kittle” was 
so renowned. 

Her skill was not magic, although the 
result tasted like it. This recipe below 
will enable you to equal it. 


Cured with scientific care, Swift’s Pre- 
mium Ham needs no parboiling. Every 
bit of the meat is mild, uniform, and 
delicious. 


There is an exactness in the Swift Pre- 
mium cure that eliminates all guess- 
work. The Premium process insures 
that uniform flavor which has made 
fine ham mean “Premium” the world 
over. 


Trim a thick slice of Premium Ham. Don’t parboil it, but put at once 
into a hot frying pan. Sear both sides, reduce heat and cook until nicely 
browned, turning frequently. Remove meat to casserole or covered 
baking dish. Measure drippings, allow one level tablespoonful flour to 
each tablespoonful fat, and brown carefully. Add one cup cold milk— 
or milk and water—for each tablespoonful flour and cook until thickened, 
Stirring constantly. Pour over ham, cover casserole and bake at least an 
hour and a half in a slow oven. No seasoning is necessary—the Premium 
flavor cannot be improved upon. Serve with hot biscuits and currant jelly. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Swift's Premium Ham ‘ 


bt 


The blue “no parboiling" 
tag is attached to ery 
Swift’s Premium Han 
Look for it in buys 
whole ham; and whet 
you ask your dealer fr 
a slice make sure that le 
is cutting it from a has 
which has this tag tied 
the shank. 

It guarantees that pi 
boiling is unnecessary a 
assures you of getting Pre 
mium flavor and quait] 


necessary toparh 
Swifts Premium 0 
before broiling 
or frying 
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Beatlifu 
women 
Martha Hedman 
‘Frances Starr 
Ielen Iutchens 
Tene Castle 


Altice Brady 
Gileen Huban 
Marguerite Clark_ 





























MARTHA HEDMAN 


in “*Three for Diana 


Photograph by Campbell Studio, New York 
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FRANCES STARR 
in Tiger! Tiger!" 
graph by White, New York 











HELEN HUTCHENS 
im “ Lightnin’” 


Photograph by Sarony, New York 





IRENE CASTLE 
Film Play Star 
Photograph by Campbell, New York 











ALICE BRADY 
in Forever After” 
ph by Ira L. Hill's Studio, New York 
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“Which Knew Not Joseph” 


A Common-sense Editorial by BRUCE BARTON 


needed retelling so much as in this 
present hour: 

His name was Joseph, and he was carried 
away from home, and found himself in 
Egypt, a strange new land. Because he 
was good-looking and intelligent and a 


| = a very old, old story; but it never 


- hard worker, he rose rapidly until he be- 


came prime minister. Except the king 
there was no other man in Egypt more 
influential or more celebrated. 

His relatives learned with interest of his 
rise. They followed into Egypt, and with 
his help they too prospered and were like- 
wise influential. It looked as though they 
were permanently provided for, as though 
nothing could happen to dislodge them. 

But in a single generation — yes, in a 
little fraction of a generation—the unbe- 
lievable occurred. The people who were 
so contented, so free from all concern, were 
hurled from their high position into the 
bitterness of slavery. The thing that had 
happened to them is recorded in a single 
sentence. Joseph died. 


ND “there arose up a new king over 
Egypt, which knew not Joseph.” 

Only a few years since Joseph’s death — 
and the new king knew little about him 
and cared less. His name had been a by- 
word in the ancient world: but a few 
people passed away, some new ones were 
born, and presto, he was as much forgotten 
as though he had never lived. 

I would print that story large upon the 
office walls of thousands of men in these 
changing days. On the walls of business 
men, for example. 

Only last week I talked with a man 
who told me that his company controlled 


seventy-five per cent of the business in its 
line a quarter of a century ago. To-day 
the company controls less than twenty 
per cent. The men who owned it had 
grown self-satisfied; and almost overnight 
a new, virile competitor arose, and with 
advertising pushed the older company from 
its place of power. Our fathers, knew that 
older company well; but you and I have 
hardly heard its name. 

A new generation has arisen, a new 
king, which knows not Joseph. 

I would print it on the walls of writers 
and of preachers and of lawmakers, and of 
every man who wants to see the race 
progress. 


OU think that you have told your story 

to the world, and that therefore your 

task is done. Overnight a new world has 

been born that has never heard your 
story. 

You think because the gospel has been 
preached for nineteen hundred years that 
by that preaching the race must automat- 
ically be saved. Every sermon preached as 
long ago as yesterday is already dead. 

A little slackening of the effort, a little 
moment of self-satisfaction, and all the 
momentum gained by years of work is lost. 
For the world moves more swiftly to-day 
than ever before in its history. And even 
in the very instant of your self-content the 
silence is shattered by the trampling of 
new feet. 

Behold, another generation has come, a 
new king who cares naught for precedents, 
in whose experience nothing is fixed—a 
king in whose sight Yesterday has been 
cold a thousand years; a king which knows 
not Joseph. 


“Don’t Expect Anything Very Startling from an Oracle” is the title of Mr. Barton’s next 
editorial, which will appear on this page in the forthcoming, the September, issue. 
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pas SOAP had a good many unusual experiences during the war, and 
was found in many strange bath-tubs. Perhaps in none did it give more 
pleasure than in the one mentioned below, in a letter written on board one 
of the army transports: 


“We all had a bath in a large canvas arranged for the purpose 
a few days ago, about 25 being under the hose at one time. 
Best of all, we had Ivory Soap. It certainly seemed like home 
to rub in the mild Ivory lather from head to foot and then 
feel the delightful exhilaration following a brisk rub down.” 


IVORY SOAP. . (8) .. 994% PURE 
, 





IT FLOATS 





coed 








————. —, 
Aveust, 1919 ” Shes | Kart Epwin Harriman 
” XXXII, Number 4 | Editor 
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“RUPERT HUGHES, 


All of whose novels appear first in The Red Book Maga- 
zine, has just written the greatest work of his career. Its 
publication will begin in the next—the September—number. 


SWHAT’S THE WORLD COMING TO?” 


Ms its title, and the dizzying whirl of our American life to-day is its theme. 
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me RED CARPE? 


By ALICE DUER MILLER 





Illustrated by JOHN NEWTON HOWITT 
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rT HE Torbys were giving a large affected. Hewer was not the kind of butler 
© dinner-party, and a scarlet car- who opens the door; on the contrary, when 
S pet was rolled out from the the great double doors had been swung open 
on of their grilled door to the curb by two footmen, Hewer was discovered stand- 
pAvenue gutter—a carpet as red ing back center, doing absolutely nothing, 
al robe, as red as the flags in the F except, if a female guest should be so thought- 
Meeting which was being heid less as to direct her steps to the men’s dress- 
s y two miles away in Madison ing-room, or a male to the women’s, he set 
T ing the police a good deal of 4 them right with a slight but autocratic ges- 
3 3 ture of the hand. ° 
 ¢ womary to put on new clothes Hewer was rather a young man to be so 
ied jewels for the Torby parties, , very great. He was the son of one of the 
very good parties; they were P gamekeepers on the Duke of Wessex’s place, 
and as they had been important, . and being ambitious and having a weak 
pang socially, in New York for two ‘AF: ' : heart, he allowed it to be known through 
& and as most other New Yorkers Ay the proper channels, when the Torbys were 
N td there a year or two, the Torbys , . ; staying with the Duke, that he would like 
y assumed to be as aboriginal as to go to America; and the Torbys, who had 
Be Manhattan Island. a: had a great deal of trouble with butlers, 
Matter of fact, the first identified — = * snapped him up at once. 
@araim by name, had strolled down agen, eee At first Hewer had found social distinc- 
Pet city from a Vermont farm just F tions in America somewhat confusing. He 
t Civil War, and had made his : had been brought up in the strictest sect of 
I questionable real-estate deals dur- inherited aristocracy, but some of his friends 
; bg years of unrest. But when . who had been in ‘he United States explained 
it Torby, William, said. “My father i to him that there everything was pluto- 
tt when he held the property ’ cratic—that nothing mattered but money. 
met of Twenty-third Street—” it Hewer thought this not such a bad idea; 
Sif the family had always been but when he reached New York, he found 
mt ietors ; and Trevillian Torby, it wasn’t true. Social distinctions were not 
em, just twenty-four and not entirely based on money—not nearly as much 
ested in ancestry, had actually so as in London. He had a friend living 
» though he of course knew second footman to the third or fourth rich- 
stat the Torbys were the oldest est family in America, and it appeared that 
in America, and he was they were asked nowhere. Of course his own 
; Of newcomers from other Torbys were all right—absolutely all right; 
seemitries who drifted into the they not only had visiting royalties to stay 
their fortunes. : ¥ with them, but what did not always follow, 
t Torby butler, stood in the hall, ~ i they stayed with those same royalties when 
ioned livery the Torbys they went abroad. 
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She used to come and sit with Mrs. Grey and look pale and tearless 
during the terrible weeks when Mr. Richard was fighting in the Argonne. 


As the motor doors began to slam, Hewer placed one foot on 
the lower step of the Torbys’ beautiful Italian stairway, banked 
on each side with white lilies in honor of the party, and prepared 
to announce the first guest who issued from the dressing-room. 
If he did not know the name (though he almost always did, for 
he was intelligent, interested in his job, and had been doing the 
telephoning for the Torby parties for several years), he just 
drooped his ear toward the guest’s mouth for a dilatory second, 
and then having caught it, he moved straight away upstairs, like 
a hunting-dog that had picked up the scent. 

Many of the guests—more than a dozen—had arrived before 
one came in who spoke to Hewer by name. This was a small, 
erect old lady, with eyes as bright as her diamonds in their old- 
fashioned settings, and a smile as fine as her long old hands. 

“Ah, Hewer,” she said with a brisk nod, “still here, are you? 
Do crowds like this always collect for the Torbys’ parties?” 

Hewer, standing on the lower step, seemed just twice as tall 
as the old lady as he answered: “Crowds, madam!” And then as 
she waved her hand toward the front door, he understood and 
added: “Oh, yes, madam, quite often a crowd collects. And how 
is Mr. Richard?” 

“Oh, of course he’s been wounded,” said the old lady, as if 
that had been the least of her expectations, “but he’s well again 
now, and on his way home.” And then, noticing that other people 
were waiting,—bejeweled creatures whom she did not know.—she 
nodded again, to indicate that the conversation was over. Hewer 


The Red f Alice 

mounted the stairs five steps ahead of her and ap 

as if this time he were really saying something: 
“Mrs. John Grey.” 
But all the time he was at work 



















































guests—‘‘Admiral and Mrs. Simpson, . — ug 
end Mr. Hume. .... Mr. Lossing., | you vin b 
kins”—his mind was grappling with the Problem gf 5 50 oft 
Mrs. John Grey was doing dining with the T, ) 

About a year before this, Hewer had left te WM br bea 
and had been engaged by Mrs. Grey. He dull abou 
spected Mrs. Grey, but her household had not be ‘ her 0 
genial to him. In the first place there was an eliwh st vil 
in spectacles who managed everything, and haj Milihle wee 
attempted to manage Hewer. Then, Mrs Grey git wou'd | 


widow with an only son, often away, and whey shad 2 
away, Mrs. Grey dined by the library fire on aq 


rice Pudding sion that 
sh e 
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omitted the (lie day wh 
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humbly asked 
to come bad 
a higher 
had consented 

But he rei 
a strong ag 
tion for 
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afraid of nol 
whereas he & 
his present 
ployers ¥ 
afraid of 


things —af 
being laughed 
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the turn of t he was 
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the particular brand that Hewer admired that he had left id by th 
He had often noticed, as he waited on table, that Mrs. Torby in the 
afraid of having opinions; she always found out ae oR pure ju 
people thought about art or politics, and only — . ee ed} 
backed by majority opinion would she express hersel Is rink 
good deal of arrogance. She never confessed ignorance 2 wbple 
subject under discussion—except possibly of a childhood } 

Mrs. Grey, on the other hand, ripped out her opinions ¢ 
utmost confidence, and could say, “No, my dear, I a 
of it,” when some new school of art or thought was red 
cussion, in a tone that made those who had been somewi 
praising it wonder if they had not, after all, been 
of themselves. Mr. Richard was the same va ee 
what people would think of him; perhaps it ae : 
better if he had been, judging from what Hewer 
thought of some of Mr. Richard’s more youth 

Now, the last thing Mrs. Grey had said to ae ™ 
left her service was: “What, Hewer, back to — the Ta ; 
ple?” The words had been a shock to Hewer, ty 0 
were so very fashionable, so clearly sought-after, f 
not supposed anyone would apply such a term as 8 
But he did know exactly what Mrs. Grey Oy ae Mss 6 
never forgotten the words, and so he wondere a pr 
was doing in the house of people she had so 
described. She was not like the Torbys, whe a 
their friends’ houses chiefly for the sake of m 
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dof how dull and badly done their parties had been. 

did not go to the houses of those she considered her 
inferiors, and as she considered almost everyone her social 
# and ss most of them regarded her as a funny little old 
at didn't matter anyhow, she ate most of her meals 

: ouse. 

4 — ee while Hewer was pondering the problem, 
oe tion of it was walking into the house—walking in 














ie her head in the air, and a sapphire-blue satin cloak wrapped 
He ¢ + about her. Hewer recognized her at once, but he did not 


She was the young lady who used to come 


name. , 
- and tearless during the 


5 an elder cit with Mrs. Grey and look pale 









and . ks when Mr. Richard was fighting in the Argonne— 
rs. al Bod have liked to cry, Hewer had thought, if only Mrs. 
id when MMe had not been so dreadfully heroic, remarking like the 


emperor, that after all, she had never been under the 
on that her son was immortal. She was the young lady 
photograph had dropped out of one of Mr. Richard s coats 
day when he was brushing it. She was beautiful, and she 
from far enough West to be aware of the existence of the 
~¢, She and Mrs. Grey used to have long amiable argu- 
as to whether or not well-bred people could recognize the 
ier r, except, of course, in such magnificent words as Richard. 
ewer did not know this lady’s name until she told it to him 
the foot of the stairs—‘“Miss Evington.” He repressed a start. 
was the gossip belowstairs in the Torby household that Mr. 
lian wanted to marry a Miss Evington, whom his family 
tot consider quite up to the Torbys’ matrimonial standard. 
a Mrs. Torby had given Hewer the cards and the diagram of 
fible, and he had seen that Miss Evington’s place was next 
Mr. Trevillian, he had taken this as a sign that the thing was 
Hed. He never knew how much he had liked Mr. Richard 
ihe felt a wave of contempt for this beautiful young creature 















strong aillimo preferred Trevillian and his millions. 

»n for Mittewer announced “Miss Evington” with quite a sniff. 

2y. She @iWhen he went downstairs, another guest had arrived and was 
aid of niiiming his dinner-card from the tray a footman was offering him. 





ereas he Wi was Mr. Barnsell. Barnsell was a sleek, brown, middle-aged 
present Gin whose only interest in life was comfort; and as his means 
)y Crs Walere limited and his tastes luxurious, the attainment of supreme 
id of fort had become both an art and sport to him. 
gS — ail AD, good evening, Hewer!”’ he said. 
ig laughe*Good evening, sir,” said Hewer without the slightest change 
id of Mia emression. He hated and despised Barnsell, for the reason 
tum of Mt he was one of those people who demand a far higher stand- 
lige, “im of comfort from other people’s houses and servants than he 
1 of him St from his own. When he stayed at the Torbys,—as he did for 
et, thOWMRe periods—he gave a great deal of trouble, and had been 
attempt to send a suit of clothes downstairs three times because 
eal this not been properly pressed, although Hewer knew very well 
t & SMa home his clothes were very sketchily taken care of by 
ence of id, Hewer’s only revenge was to force upward the 
t. ItWMRib sale of Mr. Barnsell’s tips. Hewer himself did not care 
use this Hiuch about Money 
> was DORIA was very well 
ad left OR by the Torbys, 
rs. Torby GIBt in the interests 
t what CG pure justice, he 
vhen SUMRRied Mr, Barn- 
i$ chinkled bil] 


@ air of cold 
Mise that made 
it next 


“Gad, Hewer,” 

ll was Say- 
tes & pretty 
Situation out- 
crowd 
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Pace 2 


“Oh, no,” said Barnsell positively; but Hewer knew from his 
tone that he had not waited to see. 

Immediately after this, terrible things began to happen to the 
Torbys’ nice party—things that had never happened to any of 
their parties before. The meeting in Madison Square having been 
broken up by methods which the participants described as being 
a little short of massacre, and which the police said were too 
velvet-gloved to be effective, had drifted away into smaller groups, 
all looking for trouble. Perhaps it was the color of the Torbys’ 
carpet, or the size or ugliness of a house built in the worst taste 
of the ’80’s, or the delicious smell of terrapin which came floatinz 
out of the kitchen windows; but for whatever reason, a crowd had 
collected about the door and was mocking at and jostling the 
guests in such a threatening manner that the night watchman 
rushed in to tell a footman to telephone at once to the police, 
and poor fat little Mrs. McFarlane arrived with her tiara quite 
on one side and a conviction that she had just escaped being 
strung up to a lamp-post in the best style of the French Revo- 
lution. 

The McFarlanes, who took themselves seriously in every pos:- 
tion, made a dramatic entrance into the drawing-room. Mr. Mc- 
Farlane held up his hand for silence and then said: 

“We are in grave danger.” 

He was a tall, solemn, hawk-nosed man, who had made a for- 
tune after forty, and had been elected president of a great bank 
after fifty—an office which he accepted as if it were a sort of 
financial priesthood. Mrs. McFarlane, who went in for jeweled 
crowns and sweeping velvets, was suspected by her friends of a 
repressed wish to be queenly—nor indeed was her height and 
figure so different from that of the late Victoria. 

“Hewer, send down and have the outer doors closed,” said Mr. 
Torby. And Hewer, having announced the last guest, who was 
a good deal flustered from having had his high hat smashed 
over his nose—left the room to obey. 

“They are bloodthirsty, simply bloodthirsty,” continued Mr. 
McFarlane. “One villainous-looking fellow shouted at my wife: 
“You don’t look as if you needed another square meal for a year; 
give us a chance.’” 

“Accurate observers, at least,” said Mrs. Grey in a twinkling 
aside to Miss Evington. “Come and sit down, my dear, and let 
us talk while these people regain their poise.” 

“Do you think 
we are in any dan- 
ger from the mob, 
Mrs. Grey?” asked 
the girl quietly. 

“The mob inside, 
or the mob out?” 

Miss Evington 
laughed. “Oh,” she 
said. “Feeling like 
that about them, 
why did you come?” 
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“Foolishness!” said the old man. “For the land's sake, what are clever fellars like you doing wasting your 
time fighting these folks? You're jest the same. Both against justice and law and order—both discontented.” 
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= 
* ‘answered Mrs. Grey, “because I knew these people 


San dasaile you with all their hideous possessions; and 
See added simply, “to give you some standard of com- 


the group of men in any country who control the financial desti- 
nies—and therefore all the destinies—of a country. Mrs. Grey 
did not find it worth while to define anything, but sat thinking: 
“It’s being ladies and gentlemen, if they only knew it.” 
Suddenly there was a tremendous sound of cracking and tear- 
ing—a crash as if the stout double outer doors had given way, a 


“ 
we 


lien turned away to hide a smile, or perhaps it was 


Sepid lady's self-confidence. She had an impulse to 
mt she refused the Torby millions, it would not be 
Mrs. Grey’s high breeding; and then she stopped 


D 


shouting, the noise of an ambulance gong, or of a police-wagon. 
Some people sprang up from table, but Mr. Torby urged them 
to remain seated. 


her, after all, it Had mot spmething to do with 

indirectly. ; 
meell approached them, shaking his head. “Well,” he 
4 Washington will see the consequence of cod- 
ieee classes.” Mr. Barnsell’s railroad investments had 
# N the downstairs hall Hewer found the night watchman 
Bald be a great lesson to the Administration,” said Mr. with a dislocated wrist, several policemen, a young man 
‘aim. elderly man, who seemed to have decreased in mopping his brow, whom he did not at first notice, and a great 
mconstant shrinking from outrages against his notion eal of broken glass. 
me and good manners. “As my dear old father used to The whole trouble, it appeared, had arisen over the red carpet 
—the Bolshevist meeting not being able to understand why, 
if they were not allowed to display red flags in Madison Square, 
Mr. Torby should be allowed to display a carpet of exactly the 
same hue in Fifth Avenue. In the interests of pure logic, the 
participants in the late meeting decided to point out this incon- 
sistency to the municipal authorities, by cutting the Torby’s car- 
s 1 know it.” pet into small pieces and carrying them away. A number of 
a returned sailors and soldiers, who felt perhaps that to fight for a 
Pthis moment a stone crashed through one of the long poor cause was better than not fighting at all; had decided to 

ach windows of the drawing-room. Trevillian Torby defend the carpet. The complete harmony of everyone was 
fiiss Evington’s side. “Don’t be alarmed,” he said. proved by the fact that when driven away by the police-reserves, 
larmed, Mrs. Grey.” both parties were soon jointly engaged in upsetting all the ash- 
om not,” said Mrs. Grey, tossing her gray head cans in a neighboring side-street. 
fil to say it was a pretty state of affairs when Tre- Hewer sent the night-watchman to the housekeeper to get his 
m could intervene in her fate. “If you wont think wrist bandaged, got rid of the police by giving them some of Mr. 
must say the evening is turning out more amusing than Torby’s second-best cigars and a great deal of irrelevant informa- 
tion which they said was necessary to the preservation of order, 


“Hewer,” he said, “go downstairs and see what is happening.” 
Hewer immediately left the room, and did not return for a 
long time. 


1 snch Revolution over again,” said Mrs. McFarlane, 
ma little. “It’s the hatred of the common man for 
ody 


Miocrat, my dear!” murmured Mrs. Grey to her young 
ier father-in-law was my father’s gardener,.and she 


' 


fortunately, was not looking for malice from one 
gray and feminine, and he went on hotly: “I won- 
ptabble thinks they could do with this country with- 
gut the leadership of people like ourselves.” 
h find out, it seems,” answered Mrs. Grey. 
With this country,” continued Trevillian, “is the 
apt for law and order. No one is brought up to 
the Government. What would the poor do 
Muling class? Do you realize that the hospitals and 
Ruutions of this country would have to close? And 
@appen then, I should like to know?” 
@ be run by the state, of course,” said Miss Eving- 
@ her way about sociology. 
cried Trevillian. “Do you mean government own- 
B let me tell you that the state is about the most 
B most corrupt—” 
swe Ought to respect it,” said Miss Evington. 
laughed out loud. “Ah, Mr. Torby,” she said, 
ME not to attempt argument, ought they?” 
i felt soothed by this remark. “I own,” he replied, 
ot think a woman appears at her best in argument.” 
neve od why it was that he seemed to have 
y 00 jo Ke. 
Began to go-in to dinner—the dining-room was safely 
the back of the house. The table was magnificent. 
@e pink and white flowers alternated down its length 
Dw of yellow and orange fruit. Tall wineglasses of 
sed in gold stood like little groves at each plate. The 
ied glass was famous. 
Mgnt,” Lady Cecilia was heard saying to her host, 
@urse taking her in to dinner, “I thought there were 
pme United States?” 
was shocked that Lady Cecilia, who had had so 
, like the present, for observing, should make 


id; “I should hardly say that. I yield io none in 
mame principles of democracy—from the political 
me mut socially, my dear Lady Cecilia, every country 
mas a class—how shall I define it—” 

fim defining it so that it included himself and ex- 
sie -the Test of the world. Aristocracy nowadays, he 

Wed in having had for two or three generations the 

@ large fortune with all the cultivation and refine- 

Sibility that it brings. A college president, who 

S equally sure that it was all a question of educa- 

gane, the head of a large bank, thought it meant 


directed that the broken glass should be swept up, and: then 
turned his attention to the young man. 

“Why, Mr. Richard!” he exclaimed. 

“Look here, Hewer,” said Mr. Richard, “I know that Miss 
Evington is dining here—I saw her going in, as I happened to 
be passing.” He glanced quickly at the butler to see if there 
was any criticism of an officer in the United States Army hanging 
about doorways to watch young ladies go in and out. “Is every- 
one in there frightened to death over this shindy?” 

“Well, you know, sir,” said Hewer temperately, “they have 
been very nervous about this Bolshevist movement for a long 
time; and they do seem anxious—all except Mrs. Grey, sir.” 

“What!” cried the Captain. “Is my mother dining here?” 
And Hewer could see that this was the last straw—that his 
mother should have gone over to the enemy. Hewer was sorry, 
but felt it his duty to go back to the dining-room. “They are 
anxious, sir, for fear the mob may have overpowered the police, 
and I ought to go back and tell them that everything is quiet.” 

“No, Hewer,” said the Captain firmly. “Go back, but tell them 
just the opposite. Tell them that the police have been driven 
off, that the mob is in control, that a soviet committee has been 
formed, which will. send a representative to question them and 
decide on the merits of each of their cases, and say that if a 
finger is laid upon the People’s delegate, the house will be blown 
up with TN T.” 

Hewer could not help smiling at the plan, but he shook his head. 
“I'd like to oblige you, sir,” he said, “but I’d lose my job.” 

“Oh, the cream’s off your job anyhow; Hewer,” said Mr. Rich- 
ard decisively. ‘You don’t want to be a butler under the new 
order. I’ve just got a good job with a Western railroad. Come 
with me and run our dining-car service.” 

The Great War has far-reaching effects. It was the war that 
made Hewer yield to this insane suggestion—the sense of dissatis- 
faction with himself because a weak heart had kept him from 
fighting, and the sense of power in Grey which a year and a half 
of being obeyed had thrown into his tone. 

“But you can’t go upstairs like that, sir—they’d all know you.” 

“You do your part, and I’ll do mine,” said Richard. 


VS Hewer entered the dining-room again, the tension 
had increased. Some of the guests had arisen from 
All had decided to 
behave nobly. The six footmen, as if paralyzed by the con- 
sciousness that they had identified themselves with the capital- 
istic class, were standing idly about the room, not attempting to 
go on with the serving of dinner. Mrs. (Continued on page 164) 


the table and were looking for weapons. 
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will never take wing, because, on the day of his 
physical death, the white soul of him broke into 
This will no doubt greatly astonish the 
benevolent shades of Walter Map and Sir Thomas Malory. But 


Tt say—the old wives—that the soul of Galahad 


infinitesimal pieces. 


trust old wives to know what they are talking about. And they 
proceed to add another amazing fact: that these floating particles 
find lodgment in the hearts of young men, die there or grow ripely 
according to the quality of the soil. For me, this remarkable in- 
formation clears up a lot of fog. I understand now why Youth 
steps forward so bravely and confidently to admonish a naughty 
world. Tis the leaven of Sir Galahad 

Once upon a time far away in the Golden Age—as far away 
as the summer of nineteen hundred and twelve, when Mars, grim 
and bloody, was only grumbling in his sleep—there sailed from 
Liverpool a great and seemly ship. That her maritime bones are 
disintegrating on the bottom of the sea at this moment has no 
exact bearing upon this tale. For it is not a war story; it is not 
even predicated upon war; but without that lurid sky in the east, 
a certain good fairy might have passed to and fro without being 
recognized. 

Naturally, before a ship may put to sea, passengers have to 
come aboard. And there is always some confusion when visitors 
are ordered ashore. The line of passengers surging up the first- 
class gangplank paused. Doubtless somebody forward had dropped 
a parcel. A young man, sartorially correct from his tan shoes to 
the mellow Panama on his beautifully modeled head, craned his 
straight columnar neck impatiently. But of course he could not 
see anything. Suddenly he became conscious of the odor of 
violets. It came from behind; so he turned his head. 

Supposing your consciousness had been filled for- hours with 
the beauty of a woman’s face. Say that you had seen it but once 
for the duration of a dinner-hour, at a table halfway across the 
huge dining-room of the Savoy, and you knew that you weuld 
never forget it. Supposing you had built an airy romance during 
that hour, an adventure wherein you rescued her from an un- 
known danger, fell in love with her and married her. Supposing 
you had been all alone in mighty London that night, with no place 
to go, with a heart which was heavy with bitterness because Fate 
Copvrighted, 1919, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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had dealt you marked cards in the game of life and cheated 

abominably, and on top of all this had given you the superimags 
tion which is given only to genius. And then, by a mere twisé 
the head, you were to see that face again, but three spans a 

from yours! 

Some men are fortunate; they know exactly what they want 
moment they see it. Instantly this young man knew that om 
life’s great problems was solved. This was the girl. Somewhe 
somehow, he was going to meet her. The mere beauty off 
face would not have trapped his fancy and held it. He had 
peculiar gift, this odd voung man, of plunging his glance throm 
human masks and getting glimpses of souls. And he had seen 
once that this young woman had a soul quite as beautiful a 
face. This faculty was occult; he had always possessed it, a 
he had long since given up trying to analyze the gift. 

She was lovely: that was the word. He knew that lovely 
a universe all by itself; for it embodied beauty and inteled 
valor and tenderness, youth and purity. Being a poet am 
other things, he knew that the word was the despair of poctid 
ink-pots; it was rhymeless. A happy word—it possessed the t@ 
der aloofness of the evening star and defied rhetorical abuse. 

The westering sun was in her eyes; thus she was unconscil 
of the amazed scrutiny of the young man in front. She saw @ 
a nebulous shadow. Immediately he called her the girl wiht 
golden eyes. This, however, was only a flight of poetical fancy 
As a matter of fact, her eyes were intensely blue, but shooting a 
from the pupil to the rim of the iris were fine little threads @ 
gold such as one sees in lapis lazuli. 

The line began to move again. 
regarding his future procedure; he would need an hour or {6 
of solitude for the formation of this. He was going to matty’ 
in the end; that much was definitely settled. That she mig 
have her own views on the subject was of no vital importante 

He hurried off to his first-class cabin, stowed his et 
changed; then with a straw suitcase under his arm he took up 
quarters in the steerage. For he had work to do, serious ® 
He could have lived like the other first-c'ass passengers, ® rd 
ness and luxury; but he was always in earnest, whether he 
or worked, as will be seen. For six days he was dete ’ 
live among the steerage passengers; and to acquire the 
he needed necessitated contact, not casual observation. fete 

That night, as he leaned against the rail,—a thousand ine re 
plans having been scrutinized and rejected,—he permitted . 
sical idea to enter his head. He raised his face toward the sm 
moon and laughed. Why not? To approach the affair 
novel and unexpected angle—no winding in and 0 
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wnd to traverse with hesitant step. To take the plunge with- 
bothering to feel the water with his fingers. The idea ap- 
tiled to all that was romantic in him. Indeed, the affair would 
asa vent for that bothersome strain of romanticism that 
$ always undermining his serious work. What a queer contra- 
tory codger he was! Wanting to dig down into the roots of 
ings, to know all phases of life, and yet to feel the eternal tug 
ings! 
Another thought lifted its head, ugly and sinister, but he 
Mi it down, smothered it. He had a right to happiness. 
k and star-dust—but the muck was not of his making, and 
stardust was all his own The eyes of her, the beauti- 
cave of her chin! Like a bolt of lightning, when woman had 
been in his thoughts at all! 
name was Elizabeth Mansfield, and they probably called 
Betty, She was also the daughter of Dunleigh Mansfield. 
imit put 4 double wall around her, millions and social prestige, 
Hmendous obstacles which should have frightened him and chilled 
Mier, whereas they but filled him with elation. 
and explorers and reformers are unique in that they 
© aM ordinary goal in an extraordinary manner, so differ- 
at from the ordinary man’s way that they become the object 
ordinary man’s derision. Now, then, this young man 
ma crusader, with an ideal quite as lofty as that of Peter the 
umm and Walter the Penniless. He did not sally forth joyously 
Le and banners; he would not have gone forth at all 
tthe white honesty of his soul. He had inherited this 
eeeuon; it had been thrust upon him without asking his leave. 
yet he wandered in a maze—doors that he could not open, 
fe he could not scale, knowing that over there and beyond 
geal. His sword had no handle, his shield no grip. The 
See my out—and he could not find it. He was a cru- 
force of circumstance. 
fom 4 little eddy of sentiment had turned him temporarily 
- He search Love! Why not? He accepted it with the 
oe lar sepa recklessness. Having no Cumzan Sibyl at 
spiny could not foresee that this little eddy was to wear 
ls M the wall for him to slip through. 
ithe Into his smelly bunk, there was but one idea 
: head—to carry the outpost, her father, by storm. Two 
— Possible. Either Mansfield would listen or he would 
wi A deck-steward. Anyhow, to put it to the touch! 
a Mansfield was not the accepted type of the steel 
Fey not come out of nowhere, from nothing. His 
jee somebody; his grandfather, his great-grandfather, 
semen born. He had inherited his steel mills, -his 


mines; and he had multiplied their value beyond 

ordinary computation. He might have passed for 

an elderly beau in a Pinero drama: a fine, courtly 

figure of a man, with a cold, hawky countenance, quite handsome, 
with scarcely a gray hair in his head, though he was fifty. 

He was standing alone, that sunny morning, in the corner where 
the crossrail joins the port. He was, fortunately for the welfare 
of this story, in an amiable frame of mind.’ The cigar he was 
smoking possessed an extremely agreeable flavor. 

“Mr. Mansfield?” 

The ironmonger turned. He saw a hatless young man in a white 
cotton shirt, open at the throat, shiny blue-serge trousers that 
bagged at the knees, and a pair of sojled tennis shoes. 

“T am Mr. Mansfield”—coldly. 

“T wish the honor of paying court to your daughter.” 

Mansfield was not quite sure he had heard aright. “I beg 
pardon?” 

The young man repeated his astounding request. 

Stormy words burned the tip of Mansfield’s tongue, but he 
pressed them back because the face he looked into was quite as 
handsome -and hawky as his own. He saw, besides, a mouth 
as tender as a young mother’s and a pair of gray eyes that at 
present were kindly and engaging. Human faces were Dunleigh 
Mansfield’s books. He recognized this type—the brow and eye 
of a dreamer, the nose and jaw of a fighting man. Here was a 
young man who would do unexpected things—thrust Sisyphus 
aside and try to roll the stone uphill himself. But Betty—he 
asked the honor to pay court to Betty! The infernal impudence! 
A fellow from the steerage, for all his good looks. Being a gen- 
tleman born, Mansfield’s face did not indicate his anger and 
indignation. The thing was to get rid of the bounder without 
creating a scene. 

“You don’t look insane, young man. Are you offering me a 
pleasantry ?” 

“No, Mr. Mansfield. I was never more serious.” 

“You have perhaps met me somewhere, and I have forgotten?” | 

“T have never met you before.” 

“You have met my daughter, then?” 

“T have only seen her—once as we came up the gangplank.” 

“Ah!” said Mansfield, as if this information cleared the air 
considerably. A doubt began to edge into his mind. This was 
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“You are right, Nancy,” Betty added. “I am watching. 1 don’t suppose there's 
another woman in all this world so strangely and inexorably trapped as | am.” 
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with Three Names 


pf joke, possibly a fool wager. All sorts and condi- 
See likely to pester him from now on, Betty being 
But this was out of the ordinary. Why not 

Sy and find out what lay behind this weird encoun- 
waht tell me something about yourself before we 


fuggested. 


ime man was not so guileless as he seemed; he was, 
ent, merely the possessor of a whimsical idea. He 
the mockery. Two little points of fire appeared in 
narily Mansfield would have taken warning from the 
ae and lack of diffidence; but his perceptions were 
Seuppressed wrath and astonishment. 
W Brandon Cathewe. By profession I am a writer.” 
fea moment. “I have a little money.” 
h a little money. I should say that that was 
.? 
Ran who called himself Brandon Cathewe laughed. 
ectand. The oddity of my attack amuses you.” 
oes. I am going to ask you a point-blank ques- 
pwager?” 
was the smileless answer. 
iihen, either to myself or to my daughter, you approach 
fuest to pay her court!” Wrath began to bubble 
iid say, from the cut of your clothes, that you came 
and are trespassing this deck. You are per- 
We-with a vague hope that this appeal would lift 
¢ veil. 
and honorably serious.” 
re leaped into Mansfield’s cold brain an idea, savage 
ter he and Betty would have a hearty laugh over 
impudent bounder! 
minewe,” he mused, “—that has an Irish lilt. So 
may court to my daughter—object, matrimony.” 
permission.” 
ard it occurred to the irate millionaire that while 
mmdrel had been respectful, he had never employed 


give me’a moment or two—for breath?” 
M@erican, and I could find many ways—honorable— 
Syour daughter. I merely took the customary 


Tepeated the ironmonger, becoming bewildered. 
customary; but this fellow was from the States, 
Eprocedure was anything but customary. Mansfield 
pis perfecto was on the point of going out. When 
fan to curl again, his cold eye once more scrutinized 
young man. Hang it, the scoundrel’s assurance was 
in fact, the calm assurance of an equal. “It is 
if you are in love with my daughter.” 
mess. I am.” 
Por one meeting—coming up the gangplank?” 
e happy faculty of knowing what I want.” 
fing it?”—mockingly. 
to be sure, but generally. No doubt it sounds 
Byou; but the two times I have seen your daughter 
it she is the one woman. Her beauty is the least 


a thought Mansfield. “You have heard of the 


people in America have not.” 
T grant you permission to pay court to my daugh- 
My. I'll waive my right to inquire about your 
mr bank-accounts. My. terms are, go to Bannister 
wed; then come to me. I will introduce you per- 
yy daughter, provided she is not already married by 


f of a gentleman?” 
rord of a gentleman.” Mansfield smiled. As if it 
Watil you make good, you are not to seek in any 
Meher. She is not to know that such a person as 
Cathewe exists. On your honor as a gentleman.” 
nS given.” 
@ me: I don’t mean just making some money; by 
mean that you must become a force in Bannister. 
mG, Tam not going to keep my daughter locked up 
=e 4hose are the conditions,” concluded Mansfield, 
a bd with himself. 


if 
= your part you must agree to give me fair play.” 


Pace 33 


“Fair play?” Why, the bounder did not see the joke! ‘What 
do you mean by fair play?” 

“You will say nothing to your daughter of this interview. I 
have come to you frankly and honorably, and I ask you measure 
for measure. If my conduct—my approach—seems outlandish, 
bizarre, it is because I am not afraid to ask for something I de- 
sire. I love your daughter, crazy as the statement may seem. I’m 
no fool. Your first impulse was to throw me over the rail. Being 
a gentleman, you reconsidered. You would punish my imper- 
tinence by placing insurmountable obstacles in front of me. I 
have accepted these conditions. If I fail, you will never hear 
of me. Good morning!” 

The young man seized the companion-ladder rails and swung 
himself to the maindeck without touching the steps. Immediately 
he disappeared. 


OR a long time Mansfield stared at the space between the 

canvased railings of the companion-ladder, his forehead 
corrugated and his eyebrows askew. He was held by a species of 
hypnosis. Accepted the conditions, knowing why they had been of- 
fered! Unabashed, the fellow had accepted conditions which on the 
face of them were insurmountable! Mansfield shrugged away the 
spell and mentally stepped back to see if he could not get another 
angle to this remarkable encounter. A blind alley! That calm assur- 
ance—Mansfield knew the brand. It wasn’t the cocksure conceit 
of youth; it was the assurance of a man who knew, first-off, what 
he wanted. It was incredible. 

He flung his cigar overboard impatiently. He became aware 
of another fact, not without its measure of chagrin. He would 
not be able to laugh with Betty. He would not dare tell her. 
The story, literally told, might seriously intrigue her, for she had 
not been brought up like the average American girl of wealth. 
Sophistication had not set a curb on her impulses. She was 
worldly, but she was real. Besides, she was romantic; and it 
would never do to let her interest become attracted by the beggar, 
who was handsome enough. A colossal joke like this, and he must 
remain silent! 

That night at dinner Mansfield was astonished to find that Betty 
afforded him a new interest in life. She was desirable of men. 
One of them had boldly stated he wanted her—that handsome 
scalawag in the steerage. Until this hour the child had been his 
daughter, nothing more. Now she was something somebody 
wanted. She had a value of her own. Somebody wanted her; 
and her father had never really wanted her. True, she had had 
for him the quality of an exquisite toy, but nothing beyond that. 
Was he now going to want her because somebody else did? 

At the death of her mother—fourteen years before—Mansfield 
had sent Betty to France. She had been intrusted to the care 
of an aristocratic but impoverished French family (liberally sup- 
plied with funds.from the Mansfield strong-box) because he had 
not known exactly what to do with a child. If he kept her in 
America, he would be compelled to neglect her. His vast busi- 
ness interests and his wide political’ affiliations required all his 
time. He was like the eagle; he preferred to fly alone, unham- 
pered. This decision was due less to callousness than to a lack of 
paternal instinct. It was, however, wholly selfish as an inspira- 
tion. Betty would be in most excellent hands, and he would be 
free. 

The affair had turned out very well in some ways. The French 
family had educated her as one of their own. Thus she had 
escaped contact with that European froth known as society. 
Mansfield had instinctively laid down one law: she was never 
to be permitted to forget that she was an American, that her 
native tongue was English; and this law had been religiously 
observed. So, at this day, Betty was an American girl whose 
speech was full of quaint and charming twists and accents. Her 
education had been finished in Milan, and she sang exquisitely. 

Every other summer Mansfield had gone abroad and grudgingly 
given her two weeks of his precious time. It had been rather a 
bore. Once he had brought her home for the summer. She was 
now making her second trip. Ina year or so she would be return- 
ing for good, but she would be old enough then to take care of 
herself, rule over his three houses and grace his table. She would 
be only a bit of backwater at the side of the stream. 

And now somebody wanted her. What was it that young crack- 
brain had said? “Her beauty is the least of her.” He stared at 
his daughter’s profile to see if he too could discover what there was 
to her beyond her undeniable beauty. He became unaccountably 
thrilled by the vanity of possession. The greatest pleasure in 
life for him was to possess something somebody else wanted. 

The more he stared at his daughter, the more convinced he was 
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that she was quite the most beautiful young 
woman he had ever seen, surpassing even her 
mother. She was unspoiled, too. Her charm 
emanated from within: it was innate, not 
the result of education and association. He 
had recognized this fact subconsciously some 
days before; now it was clear. And she now 
had a new value: somebody wanted her. 

“Daddy, if you scowl at me like that-—” 

“Was I scowling? I wasn’t thinking. 
Betty, you are very beautiful,” he added. 

“Just discover it?”—a little wistfully. 

“No. I believe it has been sinking in for 
some time. Betty, on the day of your mar- 
riage I’m going to tell you a wonderful 
joke.” 

“Why can’t you tell me now?” 

“On the day you are married.” 

“You are laughing at me!” 

“No. I don’t believe anyone will ever 
laugh at you, Betty, not even your father.” 

“You embarrass me, Daddy,” she said 
gravely, “‘when you look at me like that.” 

“Haven't I just discovered you?”—lightly. 

She thrilled. This handsome 
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years, and still he could not put a positive label on it. There was 
something elemental, primordial, in the way this handsome boy— 
his years did not matter—fitted into conditions, always and eternally 
on the side of the weak and the oppressed. Sometimes the Doc- 
tor felt that he was chatting with a man who still believed in fairies. 

“Son, have vou anything personal against Dunleigh Mansfield?” 

“I hadn’t when I came here to take charge of The Herald. I 
came to Bannister upon an almost unbelievable adventure. Some 
day I may tell you about that. Often—when I have the time to 
think of it—-I’m convinced that I am the most colossal fool 
alive. When a man finds his foot in the bog, what does he do? 
Yank it out. As for me, I put in both feet to see how deep it is!” 
—hbitterly. “No; at the start I had nothing against Mansfield. 
But for three years I’ve done nothing but stumble over cases like 
this-—-mean and contemptible, cold-blooded, but always within 
the law. What’s his object in piling up more gold? He can’t 
count his millions. He doesn’t need money, and yet he robs a 
man like this. Look at the gin-holes he draws revenue from, under 
the shelter of another man’s name! Is it for the sport of the 
thing? The whole town is under his thumb politically. The 
elections are farces. What’s his idea?” 

“Perhaps his underlings—” began the Doctor. 

“No, no. He alone is responsible. No matter where he is, he 
knows what is going on here. It was only by a miracle that we 
pried loose his grip on the Health Department.” 

“And yet he gives a great deal to charity.” 

“Ah, charity! His distinguished name at the top of the column. 
Trust him for that. There is no feel in charity that does not 
entail some sacrifice. What’s a million to him? He doesn’t feel 
it any more than you do when you pass out two coppers for my 
newspaper. Charity! He gives to hospitals because they are 
officered by the prominent society women of the town. He builds 
libraries where the poor are afraid to go—a playground where the 
children can’t play on the grass. When we started to clean up 
the Health Department, he gave himself away with his hulla- 
baloo. He knew that if we got our man in, we’d soon clean up 
these typhoid pits. Do you know that (Continued on page 108) 


“You pa he pany cheated and robbed?” asked the 
Doctor. “Legally, no; morally, yes,” replied Cathewe. 
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nosed Rosy Kuntz of the read 
wear salesroom, or Jeff Get 
who had the Minnesota-an 
kotas territory, called her s 
and steadily “the old hyena” 1 
is, they called her that behind 
back. To her face, they 
carefully—and_ respectfully. 

All, even Rosy and Gem 
gave her their undiluted rg 
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Ah, freely! The respect that 

due a woman who at the iii spent 
seventeen had sat stolidly amg By 
the other immigrants just aia ¢ 


from Mitteleuropa at the U 
Station, all her baggage consisting of one grimy, knotted 
kerchief-bundle, knowing no one in America but the 9m 
matron, knowing not its language by so much as one word; 
who at the age of sixty-odd sat calmly in her private offte 
fifteen floors of her own lucrative personal property, x 
and known to a large part of this large land of demom 
l'rom sinking ship should you first rescue wife, or mother? said part including Dun, Bradstreet, the United Com 
Do the bulls or the bears come out ahead in the long financial Club of Illinois, the National League of Commerce, the Chi 
run? Commercial Association, the Wholesalers’ National an 
And fourth, which is the better worth having, the respect of associations, the Retailers’ Alliance, the Jobbers Directory, 
your fellow-beings, or their love? big insurance companies, all banks belonging to the das 
However, it is extremely unlikely that old Catharine Green- house association, the Milliners’, Janitors’ and Elevators 
man,—née Solinski—president and chief stockholder of the unions, the Muslin Flower Syndicate, the feather ns 
Greenman Wholesale Hat-house, whose fifteen stories of imported the domestic velvet manufacturers, the income-tax 0 foo 
and domestic merchandise architecturally and financially adorned editors of The Parisian Revue for the Trade, ee 
that throbbing part of Chicago known as Millinery Row, ever artists and the thousands of retail milliners whose shops 
wasted any of her good gray matter on the fourth question, Middle West as dandelions dot the prairies. de 
whether or not in her meditative hours she dabbled with the . By the commercial bodies, banks and _ tax-collectors, 
other three. rated high, respectfully high; by the unions, cee 
Nay. vator-men, low. Catharine Greenman firmly — f she 
But it is extremely likely that if any of her fellow-beings— Her Who Hath Shall Be Given—and she is @ foo “4 bet! 
whom o'd Catharine mostly lumped into employees, non-em- Jets much of it go. But even the elevator-men pa 
ployees, customers and other folks—had proffered her any of tribute that was her due. F - oly, meal 
their love, her powerful o!d Roman nose, which had a hook like “T'll hand it to her,” said John Stenn grudging’, to 
a great gray eagle’s, would have erected itself snortingly above spect. “But I maintain it aint natural for a bg “A 
her long dark-mustached upper lip, and she would have com- much gumption.” John had run a Greenman ¢ 
manded grimly: “Take that infernal stuff away. I’ve got no years before, when old Henry Greenman was alive. tal: 
use for it.” He was wont to add, rubbing his gray head care , 
Not, though, that there had ever been or ever would be any that son and only child of hers—oh, blooey! diana ond 
likelihood of such a commodity’s being proffered her! Her em- And George McMersey, who had the Indiana 
ployees, en masse, usually referred to her as “that old bear.”- A ritory, said injuredly: ; 


out of his caves and instead took up his habitat around 
skyscrapers, sub-basements, summer resorts, boards of 
trade, Greenwich Villages, and Barbary and gold coasts, four are 
the questions ever being mooted in his intent head: 
Did egg come first, or chick? 


I: the lengthy years that have elapsed since man came 
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man can sniff out padding in the carefullest ex- 
ike a cat spotting catnip! She’s got unhuman 








a vas wont to add witheringly: 
ae Oeeald—h, jelly-cake! Say, I’m not wishin’ the 
_ bad luck. But if she should shuffle off this mortal 
3 & took charge—say! I guess all of us salesmen 
n't find life a little easier—huh? For he’s a simp, just”— 
; r—“‘a simp!” 
ie ie cecioded Simmons, the oldest road-man,— 
York and Delaware—who was born at a pessimistic con- 
sn of the planets. “He’s just the kind of boob to run 
at into a hole—and then we’d all have to hike for new 
, imp, McMersey.” 
yen es wich us all, George McMersey,” derisively 
sanded Annemay Doppy, the catalogue artist, “out of our 
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, e’s something in that,” thoughtfully agreed Mc- 
pveckl to Annemay a gilded hairpin that fell out of 
careless bronze psyche knot. “Here’s to Mother’s long life!” 
» industriously cupped his large white hands to hold mock 
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hard-working Greenman employees habitually bought, must not 
be laid altogether to the young man’s intent. 

Not having had much to say about his garb’s hue the past two 
years, he was perhaps a bit lax in various tailors’ and haber- 
dashers’ hands. Or perhaps the wearing of khaki had bred in 
him a treacherous familiarity with warm, vibrant colors in gen- 
eral, so that tan tweed trousers, pale-striped silk shirt, light 
cloth hat and cream broadcloth spats really did not seem to 
him any more remarkable than his country’s uniform with its 
sleek conspicuous bright leather leggings; and so as a matter of 
fact he could not know that to folks in general he would be an 
offensive symphony in tan and cream. 

He walked into the wholesale house innocently enough, at 
any rate. And he never knew that old Matt, the doorman, with 
a bitter grin at his immaculate spats, muttered to John Stenn: 
“Huh! He looks like a lieutenant!” The bitterness was due 
to the fact that Matt’s favorite grandson had not gone higher 
than a corporalship in the late large mélée, and had written his 
grandfather various scathing comments on the hauteur and 
tyranny of the detested lieutenant tribe. 

John grunted back: “He looks like sumpin, all right.” 





ch criticism as this took place before 
ot aoe—in the calm old days when 
cness was chief course on the year’s table of 
bgversation. Oswald Greenman was leisurely doing 
Hvardthen—on a Pplenteous monthly allowance 
mm his mother. He had been born too late 
tat mother’s life to know much or vividly 
such matters as grimy bandanna-handkerchief 
ere or immigrants’ arrivings. Before Harvard, 
He for him had consisted mostly of select boys 
cols, with an occasional brief, carelessly curious 
nal at the Greenman wholesale house. 

After Harvard he carelessly, and his mother pre- 
pupiedly, expected that he would attach himself 
to her business wing. But a lot of expectations 
me shrapneled by unexpected events. The whole- 
howe heard instead that he had gone to an 
ts training camp. ‘The wholesale house was 
bot much interested in the news. Besides its nat- 
fil absorption in its brothers, nephews and cousins 
ving for cantonments and cannon, it was busy 
tym horrifiedly to digest the fact that Business, 
moemity’s great Zeus, had been bluntly sent to 
ina corner out of the way while Dame De- 
macy took her fourteen-principled broom and 
Swept the world toward order. 

iit when the war was done, and cantonments 
tammon were laid aside, and Dame D. told 
iBamess he might now come out of the corner, and 
Wid Greenman, having put off his khaki clothes, 
ima his belated appearance at the maternal right 
imi (or left, as it promised to prove), why, old 
@iiresumed sway. Old opinion popped up. 

Wight have been different had the young man 
Spt nearer than three thousand miles to the 
finish. But after getting his lieu- 
Matt's commission, he had been kept at the train- 
=e amp as instructor. Or things might have gone 
m@emilly had old Catharine’s son made that first 
Beumy appearance in different clothes. Strange 
Aid are certain sartorial effects! Strange indeed 
Bile eect of an all-new outfit. 

y= young man’s clothes were all new that morn- 
Teason, it must be stated. For nearly 
tw years he had been wearing his Uncle Sam’s ar- 
With his papers of honorable dis- 
he had to get back at his own wardrobe 
pra Was empty. Having taken weight and 
tes two years, he had given most of his old 
away to various porters, chauffeurs and laun- 
arhegers So he had to buy new. 

ugg clothes were good ones. This with rea- 
M8, also, it must be stated. Oswald Greenman had 
bought good clothes, because he had always 
of money to do so, He was not used 
theap. How could he have been? 
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an they might have been and not 
"y Setviceable as those that many of the 
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Matt shut the great glass-plated front door so hard on the gray 
French heels of a customer that the kid was almost scraped off one. 
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private office. 


And Oswald, he smokes some more cigarettes and waits. 


arm! 
in order to keep up with her. 
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Oswald Greenman did not hear this from John, nor catch his 
cold side-glance at the precisely creased tan trousérs going up 
in his elevator. Nor did he hear McMersey, as the elevator 
passed the pressed-shape floor, whistle low to Simmons, while 
Simmons, scowling up at the swagger light felt hat-brim, shrugged 
pessimistically, as though to say: ‘“God’s will be done!” 

Nor did the young man, as he crossed the ready-to-wear show- 
room in search of his busy mother, catch Annemay Doppy’s low, 
throaty cry to the salesgirls and models: 

“Ladies, look! See who’s here, girls! Mother’s son!” And 
then Annemay, who had lost a brother at Chateau Thierry, added 
acridly: “First in officers’ training-camp, last to the trenches! 
Long may he set sweet styles in spats!” 

A turning of marceled heads and a low gust of laughter re- 
sulted. 

The latter Oswald Greenman caught, and he curiously turned 
his own head back. But thereupon the show-room looked as 
innocent as its tiniest bunch of pink muslin sweet peas. Two 
foremost laughers, it is true, had to sink hastily down behind 
a rack of Milan mushrooms. But two others calmly kept on 
dusting draped toques; Rosy Kuntz was merely seen to be de- 
murely sorting rose tams from poppy, while Annemay Doppy, 
with her ever-present pencil and pad, was placidly practicing the 
high side-brim of the newest Neapolitan tricorne. 

Oswald Greenman reflected that he must have been mistaken 
in fancying the laughter had any connection with himself. His 
glance went over Rosy and some of the girls briefly; Rosy espe- 
cially was merely one of a large, cheeky, pretty, common city 
type. But backward, his gaze lingered in a friendly way on Anne- 
may, whom he did not remember to have seen on any of his 
short previous calls at his mother’s establishment. 

Be it remarked in passing that most young men’s glances 
lingered in a friendly way on Annemay—and old ones too, for that 
matter. She had a white shapely chin; her oval eyes hesitated 
charmingly between gray and violet; and her careless psyche 
knot of hair was exactly the shade of the bright bronze pheas- 
ant wings that adorned the Greenman satin-straw sailor leader 
for the season. 

But now she did not return friendliness for friendliness to 
the young man whose chin was a bit too pointed to be shapely, 
whose eyes hesitated uncertainly between brown and hazel, and 
whose hair was the same medium brown as Annemay’s lack- 
luster sketching-pencil. The glance she gave him was as leaden 
as that pencil’s point. Feeling rather snubbed, though he could 
not imagine why, the young man averted his eyes and walked 
on rapidly in quest of his mother. 

He found her presently, after a circuitous tracing, back in her 
And later Anna Deneen, his mother’s personal 
stenographer, described in ironic detail the meeting and the day 
that ensued. 


NNA was an oldish young woman, aquiline-nosed, gray- 
pompadoured, with a perfect command of the type- 
writer and of the historical present of. her native tongue. 

“He walks in,’ she related vivacious!y, “and he says, ‘Well, 
Mother, I’m here.’ And she says, absent-like: ‘Are you, Os- 
wald? Well—there’s your office, adjoining mine here. Ii you 
don’t like it done in black walnut, phone the Wallywoo firm 
and tell them to ship over different furniture. I’ll see you later. 
I’m just on my way to a meeting of the City Commercial Asso- 
ciation for the Post-war Reconstruction of Trade.’ 

“After she goes out,” went on Anna, smiling grimly, “son 
walks around her office, and then he walks around his, and he 
says: ‘Oh, walnut’s all right.’ And then he looks out the window, 
though from the fifteenth floor there’s little to see but Chicago 
sky; and then he smokes some cigarettes and phones to two or 
three fellows in town that was at the same training-camp or col- 
lege. 

“Finally, toward noon, she comes back and says: ‘We'll go to 
lunch, Oswald, as soon as I step down and let the road-men know 
they better be packing their trunks to start out next week be- 
fore old Klifton over on Michigan Boulevard starts his men out.’ 
And 
then he goes to lunch with her. No, she don’t hold on to his 
She walks ahead in her usual hurry, and he steps along fast 


“And after noon she comes back with him, and she says: ‘I 


have to go out for a while, Oswald—over to the Federal Build- 
ing. The Government seems to think it’s going to pay for the 
whole war out of my excess profits, when everybody knows that 
whatever Kaiser Bill done to Belgium was nothing to what he 













Picking the Flower Called & 


done to the millinery trade of this country, 
papers for you to read while I’m gone.’ ” 

Anna laughed unkindly. So did her auditors, 

She went on, with unction: 

“Oswald reads the noon papers a minute or two, 
smokes a cigarette or two. Then he goes out and walks 
the blocking-room. Then he comes back- and smokes | 
cigarette. Then he strolls down and across the ribbon al 
ment floors, then back. Then he looks out the window ay , 
at the sky. Then he goes down and saunters around the tn 
and quills display-aisles. Then he comes back looks a 
watch, smokes another. Then he goes out and gives the 
straw stock the once-over. Then he comes back, Find 
goes out and gets something to drink—grape juice or a m 
or plain beer; J couldn’t say. Then he starts dictating tm 
ters to me to friends of his still over in France—but he chp 
his mind and says he wont write to ’em, after all.” Anna si 
“It didn’t make any difierence to me!”—coldly. “T had pis 
to get out right away for Mother.” ' 


There's th 





N succeeding days Anna’s succeeding recitals were a 
ilar—though as the days went on, there came yj 
added certain more zestful details. 

For instance, the morning when the young man observed nis 
irritably to his parent: ‘Mother, I can’t say I’m getting mul 
wild excitement out of this life of toil. By the way, if you vi 
Pll run over to the offices of the Muslin Flower Syndicate g 
register a kick about that raise on carnation duty that You Wel 4 
complaining about.” But his mother interrupted, with a 4 
agreeable drawing-together of her dark old eyebrows: “I pri 
to attend to that myself, Oswald. You have to be posted 
imports to discuss ’em.” 

Or the noon when Catharine Greenman snapped: “Miss D 
neen, take this epistle for Mr. Bullnap—if he doesn’t care i 
the Arizona and Idaho territory, the Greenman Wholesale Hou 
can dispense with his services; it has no better territory f 
him.” Oswald Greenman interrupted willingly: “Hasn't Bul 
nap been with you a good many years, Mother? Perhaps I coil 
talk to him and create an understanding—” Catharine Grea 
man cut in grimly: ‘The Greenman Wholesale House, my de 
Oswald, is not hard up for road-men. Half the force of the Kil 
ton Hat Works would be over at the raising of my little fing: 
I myself prefer to deal with Bullnap.” 

There were details, however, that Anna Deneen could m 
relate—for a very good reason. She had excellent eyes and pe 
fect ears, but the necessitous click of her typewriter absomel 
both at times, so that she missed some things—a sulky fushs 
two that came over the young man’s face after occasional # 
tences with his mother, an cccasicnal grim fleck of contempt 
that old lady’s- dark orbs as she eyed her slim, mediumtor 
plexioned son and his immaculate spats, also the frequent mt 
lessness of the spatted feet as they came in or went out off 
office adjoining his mother’s. : 

However, to balance, various folks besides Anna had items tt 
relate; and none were to the young man’s credit. 

“He strolls up to me and begins to converse about the di 
ferent grades of Milan and how soon war-ridden Italy wail 
be back on the job of making her special fine brand,” sions 
Simmons. “I told him I’d handled straws for twenty-six ye 
I had a notion to tell him it was small interest to me to 
’em with a cub like him! But I just walked away without nh 
ing much of anything. His face got pink.” Simmons’ lip cu 

“He asked me to go to lunch with him the other om, 
McMersey disagreeably. “I went—and talked principally 
the A. E. F. I give him four openings to tell how it, happend 
he never joined it. But he shied at answering. - 

“He aint ever asked me to go to lunch,” sighed Rosy “ 
with a giggle. “I wish he would. It don’t hurt my feelings 
who pays for a lunch—as long as it begins with mayonnaise 
ends with marshmallow pastry.” : 

“Have patience,” drawled Gerbaum. “He’s the kind, "s 
up money, that dotes on lunching the poor working ¢ Pes 
cially when she’s a nifty dresser and knows how muc ey 
pencil to apply.” 

“Thanks,” drawled Rosy. es 

“Whether she’s a brainless doll-baby or not, 
Gerbaum. 

“Thanks!” said Rosy furiously. 
season came right up to some of the ro 
By which it may be inferred that, in 
young man was a creator of discord. 
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r tWO. Thylllecal artist, Annemay Doppy, his mother’s chief catalogue 


nd walks ¢ glance which Annemay invariably returned with a 
ding as the high black bows on the season’s 
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d Rosy known, he had no designs on her noon- 
d self, in spite of Gerbaum’s positive- 
frequently shot a glance that was more 
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sheets of the season’s catalogue, as they lay scattered over his 
mother’s huge old oak desk, remarked irrelevantly, with a cer- 
tain grimness, as of one who harbors an unpleasant memory: 

“By the way, Mother, it came to me last year, in a rounda- 
bout, half-hinting way, that I might have been allowed to see 
overseas service if you and Father hadn’t been born—across 
the sea.” 
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ad items tt 
wut the di 
[taly woul “Ladies, look! See who's here, girls! Mother's 
d,” snorted son!” And then Annemay added: “First in 
y-six yeals; officers’ training-camp, last to the trenches! 
> to discuss Long may he set sweet styles in spats!” 
ithout siy- 
yally about 
+ happened 
osy Kui “ mourning bonnet. To emphasize the hauteur, Annemay “Is that so?” absently replied old Catharine Greenman as she 
clings ai} Semmes disdainfully tossed her bronze-bright head—whereat blue-penciled one of the proof-sheets. 
nnaise “Soyo looked quite puzzled. As the days went on, how- “Yes. That is so.” 
Tip lose observer might have noticed that his look was She calmly blue-penciled two more. Then, indifferently: 
ent slowly, and slowly but surely taking on a “T shouldn’t wonder,” said she. 
inte rebellion. She blue-penciled another, then added placidly: “It was just 
as well. You might have been killed—or lost a leg or eye.” 
May have been that Annemay’s bitter parody—‘First “Oh—that’s the way you look at it?” 
officers’ training-camp”—got to his ears. The She did not answer, being thoughtfully hesitant over another 
was large, and its many floors had large shallow proof’s demerits. But finally she observed absently that she was 
sales int oad Pasteboard boxes, ribbon-bolts and buckram greatly glad the war was over. It had almost smashed business 
Me tase’, ch, unknown, a pair of receptive ears might beyond repair. But trade was picking up. In a year— 


a And Annemay’s pungent comments were the kind 
pion is mightily contagious. 
eeay Tate, Oswald, after glancing over the proof- 





“T repeatedly asked to go,” said Oswald rather humbly. “But 
they—” 


“Did you?”—indifferently “It’s just (Continued on page 96) 





T HERE'S not a young man in America who 
is not at least potentially a Rawlin Kirk — the 
chap that is so photographically pictured by 


ALBERT 
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TERHUNE 


in this bully story of 
Rawlin’s heroic 
efforts to corral and 
to make secure — 


The 


Illustrated by 


sire a thousand dollars. Rawlin Kirk desired that 
sum because he did not possess it—which is why 
most people desire most things. 

But with Rawlin Kirk there was a refreshing little variation 
on the usual mass of reasons for wanting a thousand dollars. He 
did not need it to send his sick wife to California; he had no 
sick wife—he had no wife at all. He did not need it to pay off 
the mortgage on the dear old farm—for the same reason that he 
did not need it for his sick wife. 

No—and the Only Girl’s crabbed father had not said to him: 
“Boy, when you can come to me with a thousand dollars in your 
hand, you shall have her.” There was no Only Girl. Rather, at 
this page of Rawlin Kirk’s history, all girls were only girls. 

Kirk wanted a thousand dollars for none of the highly dramatic 
or pathetic or humorous motives that sway fiction heroes. But 
he wanted it, none the less. He wanted it, in brief, because it 
would be the magic “first thousand.” 

And that reason is not as silly as it may sound. There is some- 
thing talismanic about a man’s first thousand dollars. Success- 
pamphlets, uplift-orators and the whole noble army of counselors 
of youth—all say so. They all agree on the stodgily grim 
slogan: 

“It’s the first thousand that’s hardest to get. Pass that obstacle, 
and you'll be amazed to see how quickly the second thousand 
piles up. Go after that first thousand! Slave for it! Sweat for 
it! Starve for it! There’s a sticking-point in everything that’s 
worth while. The first thousand is the sticking-point in money- 
saving.” 

Newspaper syndicates, every now and then, used to print 
symposiums (allegedly penned by stars of the financial heavens) 
entitled: “How I Earned My First Thousand.” 

Some of these helpful articles had appeared in The Bugle, the 
one daily paper published at Algonquin, the dusty county seat 
of Algonquin County, in the wheat-beit’s heart. The Bugle took 
a New York syndicate service and dutifully printed four of 
these “First Thousand” things. Rawlin Kirk read all four of 
them. 

It was their perusal that gave him his “first thousand” craving 
—a craving that slowly grew to mania. Kirk threshed out the 


Tos: are all sorts of reasons why one should de- 
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pearls of wisdom from the glistening chaff of words in the! 
uplift articles. And those pearls, divested of their verbiage, ¥ 
made up of exhortations to work hard, to spend little, to@ 
every possible cent and to keep both eyes open for Opportunity 

Rawlin Kirk looked around him. In the busy prairie tow 
Algonquin most people worked hard; more people spent litt 
and the few who could make both ends meet saved the % 
surplus. As for Opportunity— ; 

Yet among his own acquaintances Kirk numbered no mill 
aires, and not a dozen persons who had an unencumbered 
sand dollars in bank. On the big farms, out across the 
horizon-line, of course, there were grangers who made real mom 
—when the blight or the mildew or the drought or local la 
troubles did not do horrible things to their crops. But in Ay 
quin itself, as well as on the prairie farms, capital was nee 
the begetting of capital—which fact in no way solved Kirk’s p 
lem of the first thousand. He had no capital. 

Kirk was night clerk and bookkeeper and stenographer at & 
Eagle House, for which triune réle he received a weekly nine 
dollars. 

He earned an extra three hundred and seventy-five dollars 
year as organist at the First Congregational Church. This brow 
his gross income up to $1,363, and his weekly salary to som 
like $26.21. ae 

Any of the uplift folk, whose maxims had fired _ * 
tion, could have pointed out the path to Kirk in a single 
sentence, by telling him-to live on three hundred and = 
dollars for the next year—at the end of which time ‘arth 
have amassed his desired First Thousand. They might, tu 
have added a set of rules and of illustrious examples ey? 
that an unattached young man in a small prairie —s ; 
live in extreme comfort, almost in splendor, on three hun 
sixty-three dollars a year. 4, 

But such sage advisers are not twenty-four years od a 
lovers. Nor do they count on the high cost of ree Beye 
who must make a good appearance in the organ-lol ae ail 
hotel desk. They do not count on a number 0 rs wath i 
eating details which may be summed up in one wor » bis 7 
that Kirk was a small-town spendthrift. He avail 
Sometimes, indead,—as he used to explain,—he “S@ : 
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al gone.” Save as he would, he could not bank more than 
J fraction of his earnings. 
men are that way. They go through all the pinching 
ies of petty economy with none of its smug rewards. Others, 
at nothing a week, have no trouble at all in putting by 
fo enable them to invest, heavily, in the first wildcat 
~ that bothers itself to lure them—or in qualifying to write 
gmonettes for symposiums, on “How I Earned My First 
” 


4 is a “heavenly maid.” William Collins (1721-1759) 
s that, in verse. But music is not on the free-list—not 

‘amed music, which was the only form of first-class music 
mcould boast, except at the rare times when a road opera- 
wmpany made a one-night stop at Watrou’s Opera 
[ie disastrous had been most of these Algonquin stops, 
Sater of receipts, that most of such traveling companies 
ues taken to skirting the town as though it were a 


Sai music was Rawlin Kirk’s one form of esthetic bliss, 
im bis thrice-a-year jaunts to the State capital, fifty miles 

fis chosen form of canned music was provided by a two- 
‘eidollar talking-machine—on which he was still making pay- 
« As he did not care at all for ragtime or for low comedy, 
meords cost him from one dollar to five dollars apiece. And 
joarded the precious twelve-inch disks as he never would 
mio hoard money. Any high-class record, favorably mentioned 
ie talking-machine company’s monthly list, Kirk must have, 
ifhe were compelled to go without a needed new necktie to 


concerts Kirk gave in the lone watches of the night 

id the desk of the Eagle Hotel, with the soundbox of the 
ie muified, and with only himself and the grumblingly pro- 
ee porter for auditors. To him, on such vigils, all the great 
om earth poured forth their most golden floods of 


ut of the ruck, one voice suddenly burst into Kirk’s heart, the 
ing velvet voice of Larry Mullane, the Irish baritone. Larry 
iilane, as all popular-concert fans know, is to the baritone range 
it Join McCormack is to the tenor. Mullane’s voice has the 
ind power of tearing the heart out of your breast and then of 
fine it back again, thrilled and glorified. His is a black magic, 
bd vocal genius and hypnotism, which has made him the 
@ the millions—and the screaming despair of the few. The 
Dol bis singing is augmented by a brilliantly handsome face 
m Antinous-Mephisto face. 
Bore Larry Mullane became a 
or even an Irishman—he 
a post-office clerk in Rhode Is- 
‘i a church-choir singer. 
pei those prehistoric days knew 
lawrence Mullen. Then came 
mUmnee, An engagement in a 
fa company began it. Five 
ap iaiet Lawrence Mullen, postal 
ms, therged into the world-glare, 
Middet-top, as Larry Mullane, 
Itish baritone, In the 
Medi the climb he had picked up 
‘Charming rian accent—and a 
i The accent had a way 
Seng in moments of 
fed i such moments the 
Samet flared the higher. 
‘Made Larry Mullane’s me- 
© Siiaintance through the chance 
mae of @ green disk bearing a 
eee “Exultation.” Kirk 
oy faw. - Then he col- 
em other records of the 
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service at the nightly 
ensemble replaced 
Mullane recitals. 
“ey the papers zealously 
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The first action of a new convert, invariably, is to establish 
other converts. And for the next two months Kirk made a nui- 
sance of himself by touting Larry Mullane. Kirk loved Algon- 
quin, and he wished Algonquin might hear his idol sing. 

A wish stands in loco parentis to a thought, as everyone knows. 
And Kirk’s wish begot not only a thought, but an idea, an idea 
that astounded him by linking arms at once with his ever-gnawing 
first-thousand ambition. A mental click, and the whole mech- 
anism was assembied and in buzzing order: the plan was born 
full-grown. 

Kirk’s first step was to hunt up the chairman of the County Fair 
committee, who chanced also to be thé proprietor of the Eagle 
Hotel, and Kirk’s own boss. After a half-hour’s talk with that 
pessimistic magnate, Kirk called on the president of the county 
board of freeholders, where he was received still more pessimis- 
tically. Thence he dropped in at the Algonquin First National 
Bank (Savings Dep’t Annex; Safe Deposit Boxes two dollars a 
year and upward). After that the caller consulted his cherished 
Mullane program for a managerial name, and wrote a letter. 

The net result of these four Napoleonic operations was that 
in less than three weeks Kirk had leased an eight-by-twelve booth 
for the Algonquin County Fair (to be held on the grounds ad- 
joining the county seat, a month hence) and had bought an 
option on the rent of the Agricultural Building—a huge and 
amorphous shack in the center of the fair-grounds—for the last 
night of the fair. 

He had also engaged Larry Mullane, through the baritone’s 
manager, to give a recital at the Agricultural Building on the last 
Fair night. In the course of these arrangements Kirk had not only 
wiped out his own savings-bank account of $298.50, but had mort- 
gaged his clerkly salary for some months to come—all on prelim- 
inary expenditures, with a horde of other expenses to follow. 

Now, this venture as an impresario seemed at first glance stark 
imbecility. A boy of twenty-four, totally inexperienced, was 
planning to earn his first thousand in a field that promised no 
richer crop than bankruptcy and permanent neighborhood ridi- 
cule. He was spending all his own money—as well as money 
he had not yet earned—in an effort to offer a high-class musical 
recital in a region where music was chiefly confined to brass bands, 
phonographs, melodeons, church singing and the cachinnations of 
visiting small-time vaudeville troupes. As wisely might he have 
organized a regatta in mid-Sahara. 

The few previous attempts to interest Algonquin in concerts 
and the like had been ghastly failures. Had Caruso and Sembrich 
and Paderewski chosen 
to appear at the county 
seat, they would have 
found the natives mildly 
familiar, by report, with 
their names. But not 
one Algonquinite in 


Wonderful concerts Kirk 
gave in the lone watches 
of the night behind the 
desk of the Eagle Hotel. 
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twelve had so much as heard of Larry Mullane, and those who had 
were not interested in paying good money to hear him sing. 

McCurdle, proprietor of the Eagle Hotel, pointed out all this 
very vividly to Kirk, adding: 

“If you want to cut your foolish throat, it’s no business of 
mine. And I'll advance you a reasonable swad of salary to do it. 
Tl advance it, because I know you're square and you'll work out 
the debt. But that is just the reason I’m warning you not to be a 
wall-eyed fool. If you had some such proposition as the Broad- 
way Belles, for a single show at the Op’ra House, at twenty-five 
to fifty cents a seat, I don’t say but what you’d get your money 
back and maybe a little more to keep it comp’ny. But a high- 
brow concert like—” 

“Recital,” gently corrected Kirk, “not a concert.” 

“Recital, then,” conceded McCurdle, “‘a recital, like this, wouldn’t 
half fill the Op’ra House, at fifty cents a ticket. And the Op’ra 
House doesn’t seat but five hundred—let alone the Ag’cultural 
Building and at two dollars a throw! Why, that old barn, with 
all those portable seat-rows you're figuring on putting in from the 
grandstand is due to seat pretty near fifteen hundred. There 
aren’t that many folks in the whole State who’d pay two dollars 
to hear all the Metropolitan Op’ra Company, let alone to hear one 
Irishman.. Not even if you had a couple of thousand dollars to 
shell out for advertising, to boom the thing! And you haven't.” 

“Wait till you see my booth at the Fair,” suggested Kirk. 

‘“That’s another batty idea!” grumbled the disgusted McCurdle. 
“Heard again, from Mullane? Maybe he'll save you by refusing 
to come.” 

“I got another letter from his manager this morning,” said 
Kirk, drawing reverently from his inner pocket a blazingly let- 
ter-headed missive. “He says, once more, that Mullane will be 
on the way back to New York from his California tour just about 
then; and he’s due to sing at the capital the night after my reci- 
tal. So he can come here, on our date. He says it wouldn’t be 
worth his while, else, to make such a long jump. He’ll—” 

“Say anything more about price?” demanded McCurdle. “Were 
you able to get him to ease down on the seven hundred and fifty?” 

“Yes,” grinned Kirk gleefully, “I’ve got him down to a flat five 
hundred dollars, because Mullane’s to be so near here. Sort of 
by-product recital, you see.” 


“ EP,” agreed McCurdle, “I see. I see it’s taken all 

your own cash and a big advance from me, to pay your 

other bills for the shindig. What I don’t see is where the five 

hundred dollars for Mullane is coming from—no, nor the bills for 
lighting and box-office and ushers and—” 

“From the Fair, of course,” cheerily replied Kirk. “I told you 
that. It’s all simple, perfectly simple. I—” 

““*Simple’s’ the word for it,” grunted McCurdle, “simple, plumb 
simple—not to say feeble-minded. And I s’pose this sweet, trust- 
ful’ manager-person will let you pay after the concert—” 

“Recital.” 

“If there’s enough cash to do it, I’d sure love to get an hour 
alone with that manager and a bag of gold bricks. He must be—” 

“He isn’t. He'd make a fox look like a full-length chromo of 
Simple Simon, that manager would. I’m to have a certified check 
for five hundred dollars in his hands not later than noon on the 
day of the recital, otherwise, no recital.” 

“That means no recital,” promptly declared McCurdle. “So 
that’s settled. And in another year or two, maybe you'll be out 
of debt again.” 

“In a month or less,” contradicted Kirk, “T’ll be worth my 
first thousand. The Fair is from Wednesday, September 28, to 
Saturday, October first,” he went on, heedless of a dull groan 
from McCurdle. “Mullane and his manager expect to reach the 
capital on Thursday, at latest. Mullane is to break his journey 
there, with a three-day rest—singing for me on Saturday night 
and at the capital on Sunday. See? I'll sell enough seats, the 
first three days of the Fair, to be able to mail him his certified 
check Friday night. He'll get it, first thing, Saturday morning. 
And they’re to take the four-thirty train, Saturday afternoon, for 
Algonquin—Mullane and the manager and the accompanist. 

“T’ve got it all fixed. The Agricultural Building’s exhibits are 
to be moved out on Friday night, as usual, and the grandstand 
benches are to be put in Saturday noon, because there’s no racing, 
that afternoon. The piano is to be sent there, the same time. 
Why, Mac, that first thousand is as good as in my pocket, right 
now—‘and maybe a little more to keep it comp’ny,’ as you said. 
Say, it’s fine to be a capitalist, Mac! But when I get so rich 
that the papers come asking me for a write-up on How I Got Mine, 
I’m going to tell ’em: “The first thousand is hardest to get. So, 
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boys, always start your fortune with the second = 
save you lots of time and bother.’” = 

McCurdle threw up both pudgy hands and with 
fight. A contest of any sort with a congenital i 
satisfactorily to the idiot alone. McCurdle said soma 
sort—in a terser, more forcible way. 


HE Algonquin County annual fair is one of dale 
door events of the Middle West. It falls in late! 
ber. Its success or failure depends solely on the seasguie 
a bumper year, such as this had been, the farmers 
forty miles on every side. Their summer’s dru 
They want a little fun to make up for the relen# 
grind and to celebrate the annual victory over gram 
Nature.’ In their pockets are wads of bills clamor 
With the grangers troop their offspring and their 
a good year the Algonquin Fair averages an attend 
thing like 12,000 a day for its four days’ course, 
Before eight o’clock on the morning of Wednesd 
28, the Fair grounds began to fill. In all forms off 
democrat-wagon to eight-cylinder car, the farmen! 
choking every road to town. Inside the grounds am 
gates, swarmed the fakers, the cheap-jacks, the § 
The booth-keepers and the exhibitors were putting fim 
to their wares. Overhead was a cloud-innocent se 
gling northwest breeze. The hurdy-gurdies had noty 
Neither had the more raucous of the barkers, “J 
never began in earnest much before noon. a 
As the first flights of early comers strayed do 
street of booths, they heard clearly a man singinges 
this way and that, to locate the sound. For the g 
rious voice, and he was singing an old Irish melodyes 
though he sang for the pure joy of singing. The sw 
air and its divine rendering set hearts abeat and 
in time to it. Presently a little knot of people 
of one of the street’s fifty booths. Others joined ti 
ing it toa crowd. The Heaven-sent voice had beemm 
Rawlin Kirk had fitted up his eight-by-twelvete 
of latter-day altar to Larry Mullane. Atop the ff 
proscenium arch hung a garish enlargement of Mil 
fascinating photograph—a photograph that vividly 
baritone’s magnetic smile and his almost faultily® 
of face. Girls—and their mothers too—stared 
picture. Men looked at it in hostile indifference, Gam 
justed their own ties and slicked down their hain 9 
Both front posts of the booth were flanked wit 
equally attractive likenesses of the baritone. Theq 
bere a talking machine equipped with an extra-st 
a machine which R¥wlin Kirk fed continuously 
catchy and beautiful of the Mullane records. O88 
the counter, across the front of the booth, was ase 
tically printed leaflets, with a picture of Myllane 
containing a seductively eloquent eulogy of his Wondge 
tween counter and arch, just above Kirk’s head, 
by-six-foot sign whereon, in white and scarlet and di 
tering, was emblazoned: ae 
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HEAR ag 
LA N&e 


AND 
M U L 


CoMeE 
LAR RY 


He is the greatest singer on earth. If you doube ty 
listen. 

And he is the handsomest man alive. 
pictures. : 

If you are content just to see his pictures and. he 4 
it wont cost you a cent. ae. 

If you pos to see the man himself and heat He 
cost you $2. 8 

p Pre Mittane is coming all the way from New. fe. 
for you. Do you want to hear him? | a 

He has never sung here before. He will never Sing = 
This is your one chance. ; 

It is é tea you can’t a for three times the mone}, 
without a long trip to some big city. Rar 
Larry Mullane Factor to give a recital, for YOU, in the 

cultural Building, at 8 o’clock Saturday night. 
All seats $2 each. cae him? : 
Are you going back home without hearing mim bors thal , 
Are you going home and confess to the mee 
missed the best thing in the whole fair? : 
It’s up to you. 
Tickets on sale at this booth alone. 
view here. 
Come in and choose your own seats. 


If you doubt thy 
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The listeners warmed with delight at the performance. When it was all over, the audience 
rose in a body, yelling its rapture. Mullane kissed both hands to the madly applauding crowd. 


The center Of the counter was 


adorned with a big coverless box _in lusciously alluring melody from the reinforced soundbox of the 


2 % Carpenter’s skill. It was. roughly, a miniature machine. 


ct ly Agricultural Building’s ground floor, as seen “T’yve got my proposition before them, anyhow,” mutely ex- 
Pas? every seat numbered. Alongside the replica ulted Kirk from behind the counter as he watched the crowd 
Square red cards, a pin through each card. Be- quickly redouble in size, “even if I don’t sell them a single seat 


tt holed tack, bristled the ends of tier on tier of all day.” 


: ; Several people in the foremost rank had reached forward, at 
3 the canned voice of Larry Mullane was issuing first timidly, then more boldly, and helped themselves to the 
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advertising pamphlets on either side of the ground-plan. Others 
were curiously studying the quaint ground-plan itseif, as a child 
might inspect a Naah’s ark. 

Into the swing and swirl of the Toreador song burst Larry 
Mullane’s irresistible voice. A lanky woman, who had been 
gazing soulfully at the pictured face above the booth, nudged her 
lankier escort and whispered appealingly to him. The man hesi- 
tated, then shrugged his shoulders and approached Kirk. 

“What’s your cheapest seats?” he asked, adding at a glance 
from the woman, “—cheapest good ones, I mean.” 

“Only two dollars,” answered Kirk. ‘Want the honor of being 
first to buy? You'll have the whole house to choose from, that 
way.” 

The man seemed inclined to bargain. 
nudged him. With a sigh he surrendered. 

“Gimme a couple,” he said, peeling from his roll four disrepu- 
tably battered dollar-bills. 

“Certainly,” assented Kirk, reaching for a tier of tickets. 
“Where do you want your seats?” 

“Oh, anywheres,” mumbled the buyer, “so long as they’re good.” 

But his wife had more exalted notions. 

“We'll sit right here,” she interposed, touching alternately with 
her needle-pricked forefinger two seats in the center of the front 
row. “Right here, please.” 

“Good!” approved Kirk, riffling the pack of tickets and select- 
ing a couple. “The two very best seats in the house. If you do all 
your trading as wisely as you do this, madam, your husband 
is certainly one lucky guy. What is the name, please?” 

‘*What’s the 
name got to do 
with it?” sulkily 
asked the man, 
pocketing his 
tickets. 

“IT write the 
names of ali pur- 
chasers on these 
red cards,” ex- 
plained Kirk, “and 
pin the cards to 
the seats on this 
model here.” 

“That’s a funny 
idee,” said the 
buyer, in suspi- 
cion. “I dunno’s 
I care to—” 

“Well, J do!” 
spoke up his wife 
with. sudden eager- 
ness. ‘‘Young 
man, we're Mr. 
and Mrs. Ezra T. 
Borg. Put it 
down, please. 
And,’’ she ex- 
plained quite audi- 
bly to her hus- 
band, “when the 
Hinkles or the 
Bradys or those 
yappy Winstons, 
or any of that lot, 
come by here, 
they’ll know we’ve 
got the two best 
seats there are in 
the place. Write 
it down, plain, 
young man — 
B-o-r-g, Borg.” 

With his face 
straight, Kirk 
wrote on one card 
“Mr. Ezra fT. 
Borg,” and “Mrs. 
Ezra T. Borg” on 
the other. Then 
he pinned the two 
red squares to the 
chosen seats. With 


But again the woman 


Kirk snatched the weapon from the floor and leveled it at Mullane. 
“Put on your things,” he panted, “—and put ‘em on quick.” 


¥. 


The First Tig 


pride Mrs. Borg surveyed the operation, This 
than seeing her name in the paper. Why here ecii 
bound to read it, and to know what fine seats 4 
picked out—also that the Borgs were not too stingy: 
—_ en for a good time. tingy 
‘ully two hundred other fair-goers hac : 
witness the transaction. Before Mrs. Bory Ral 
fill, three other women were steering their more or | a 
husbands forward through the growing press, to ae 
and delicious publicity. a 
Within twenty minutes the entire front row of the 
plan had its seats upholstered in red cardboard eve ; 
ing a distinctly written name. — 


N through the morning the talking machine poured 
its heavenly notes. But after the first half-hour 
had to suborn a boy, with a fifty-cent bribe, to keep the mad 
wound and the records changed. He himself was far tu 
to attend to it. 
_ Row after row was filling, in the ground-plan. The thi 
line of cardboard squares was waxing fat. Gaps were 
in the ticket-pigeonholes. Evidently that name-displaying ™ 
plan was becoming an official Elite Directory of the Fair. 

The talking machine was still doing its ample share ty 
success, not only in luring crowds to the booth but in by 
them there enchanted. Three times the high stacks of k 
melted to nothingness and had to be renewed. And 
many a woman stopped unobtrusively, on the outskirts q 
crowd, for another covert glance at the 
edly handsome face pictured above the 
Larry Mullane’s good looks and Larry 
lane’s silk-and-gold voice that day sent 
numbered thrills to feminine hearts—tog 
with an irresistible yearning to see and 
the original Larry Mullane. The mystic 
of the ground-plan was even more potent 

The men were full of the holiday spirit! 
followed the hot summer’s grind, and 
went with the knowledge of a pocketfi 
spare cash. Thus, in shoals, they fell vid 
to their women’s pleadings. 

And hourly the ground-plan grew more 
more scarlet with elation. No longer 
there a question of selecting the best # 
but a morbid fear of being unable to get 
seats at all, for the tidal wave of re 
steadily surging backward toward the 
exits. 

At noon, on the Fair’s third day, } 
Kirk closed his booth and went home 
last two tickets were sold. Fifteen = 
and eleven seats at two dollars each! 
every twentieth visitor to the Fair had 
a purchaser. 

Kirk’s gross receipts were $3,022 8 
this, he figured, he would clear up 4 net 
of just $1,875.75. And straightway be 
about changing gross into net. 

Depositing the bulk of his proceeds # 
bank, he first of all secured a certiied @™ 
for five hundred dollars, which he sent at 
by registered mail to Larry Mullanes 
ager at the capital. Then he went abet 
ing checks for all his other obligation 
Fair committee, to the printer and, last 
to the incredulous McCurdle. ‘ 

“This squares me, Mac!” Kirk told i 
ployer in high glee. “I've wiped << 
single debt. I’ve even paid the ushers 
roustabouts who are going to move Hem 
in from the grandstand. And I've 
advance for the lighting and all that 
owe a cent. And I’m a clear $1875% 
on the deal. Talk about your @ 
thousand! Why, my first. tho 
smart little three-quarter brother—#% 
him comp’ny.’ ” ‘ : 

rene ng noon = superna 
shifting of the rows of racetrack Bis 
seats into the Agricultural Building: 
tested the newly (Continued 00 
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HAT France did to young Captain Ware is per- 
d day, Rage haps a typical result of the war within the Great 
it home. War—the conflict between European ways of 


aid those of the Americans 

mme Voyage over, Kendall Ware had made friends, American- 
a, wih Maude Knox, a canteen-worker; but when the ship 
Meu said good-by to her with no special feeling; they 
Wem pals for the voyage—nothing more. Ware went on to 
bat in Paris for duty, and to his great disappointment was 
si ga in the capital instead of in the field with a 


ifteen 
each! 
Fair hadi 
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roceeds wtaris Ware set up housekeeping with a fellow-officer, Bert 
ertified Gey, And then he met the girl destined to take such a prom- 
e sent amas Pace in his life—Andrée. 

ullane’s # me Was studying for the stage, and when Kendall had made 





nt about memance of a French actor, Monsieur Robert, she asked 
le am to introduce him to her, in order that he might aid her 
id, last at 4 ambitions. ... . That evening Kendall aston- 


theatrical 
ot by declaring his love for Andrée: “You love me! 
















told HiSPMN always love me?” 
ed tlt b she said. “And you?” 
shers ao) wways!” he said. 


ve the # 


hat. 1d 


i point Kendall’s love-affair was interrupted by an order 
, battle-front. There he got a new and vivid im- 
precariousness of life and of the necessity of 











875.75 Smt such little moments of happiness as came to one. He 
= Some Knox, working in a canteen, and she too admitted 





% . be had changed her standards. Kendall started 
aes and Andrée—to the brief interlude of happiness 
Ey eaing love now gave him. For only the next day 
Meee caught sight of Andrée in a café with Monsieur 
meer; and a quick-kindled jealousy stirred in Ware 
E-Unteasoning suspicion of her. 

eHown it, Robert was even then offering to Andrée 
Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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her longed-for chance at the Académie if she would be “kind” to 
him. And Andrée was even then refusing this chance of a career 
for the sake of what she believed her transitory happiness with 
the American officer. 

Driven by his jealousy, Kendall broke with Andrée—and then 
learned from the testimony of a friend that she had been faithful 
to him under severe temptation. A reconciliation followed ..... 
And then Maude Knox complicated the situation. 


CHAPTER XIX 


tion that she had seen Maude Knox in Paris; yet 

on Monday he received a petit bleu from her in- 
forming him that she was again at the Hotel Wagram and would 
be delighted to have him call that evening if he was free. At 
his first reading of the note, Maude Knox seemed to him an 
intrusion. However, as he thought more and more of her presence, 
he found himself desiring greatly to see her. 

‘“There’s no reason why I shouldn’t be decent to her,” he told 
himself speciously. “She’s probably lonesome—and we are both 
Americans.” He remembered the hour or so he had spent with 
her in Montreuil, and how he had come away from her in a 
state of perplexity, wondering if it were possible for a man to 
love two women at the same time. “It isn’t that,” he told him- 


K iene had paid little attention to Andrée’s asser- 


self. “I love Andrée and nobody but Andrée. But that’s no 
reason I shouldn’t see Maude. Anyhow, she’ll be here only a 
day or so.” 


The truth of the matter was that, without realizing it, Kendall 
did not trust himself. Undoubtedly he loved Andrée—but how? 
That he did not ask himself. He loved her; he had a sort. of 
reverence for her; and he had besides a real friendship for her, 
but— He would inevitably have reached that but if he had allowed 
himself to analyze his love for her. 

It was in this uncertain frame of mind that he went to the 
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Wagram and called Maude Knox’s room on the rather difficult 
house telephone. 

“Captain Ware!” said her voice. “I hardly expected you, but 
it’s good of you to come. I'll be right down.”’ 

She appeared presently, not in her uniform, but in such a dress 
as she might have worn at home in America when going out for 
the evening with a young gentleman. 

“What are you doing in Paris?” he demanded. 
you were busy being Queen of the Doughboys.” 

“The division’s being moved. I don’t know where, and I was 
sent in to wait for orders. Some of our men marched on the 
Fourth.” 

“I suppose it seems good to get back into the world again?” 

“Anybody can be in Paris,” she said. ‘I’ve been having the 
time of my life—and really, I think I was some good. I believe 
I was. The men liked to have me there.” 

“Naturally.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 
taking me to dinner?” 

“You do. Where shall it be?” 

“Anywhere, as long as there is food I don’t have to cook my- 
self. I’ve been living on things out of cans—except when the 
officers’ mess had something particularly good and sent some over.” 

“Tt hasn’t hurt you a bit. You look mighty well.” He was 
thinking that she did look very well indeed—not exactly beautiful, 
but satisfyingly good-looking, the way he liked to see a girl look. 
A fellow might be proud to be seen with her; she showed class. 

“How about the Continental?” he asked. 

“T’d like it. I’ve never eaten there.” 

They passed out of the hotel and strolled up the rue de Rivoli 
to the rue Royale, and then dodged careless taxicabs to cross the 
broad avenue which stretches with an air of pride to the face of 
the Madeleine. Two or three American officers were loitering 
about the entrance to the Continental, and Ken experienced a 
sense of satisfaction as he became conscious of their surreptitious 
stares of admiration at his companion. They traversed the court 
and entered the big dining-room which extends along the rue de 
Rivoli and through the windows of which one may look out 
upon the Place de la Concorde and across the river. 

“What have you been doing? Tell me all the news,” Maude 
said as they seated themselves at a table close to the windows. 

“I? Working as usual, and there isn’t any news. Never come 
to the war if you want news of the war. I knew a lot more 
about it when 1 was back in Detroit than I do in Paris.” 

“Our division was full of rumors of a big American offensive.” 

“And Paris is full of rumors of a big German offensive. It 
was to have started on the Fourth of July, but now it has been 
postponed to the Fourteenth—Bastille Day.” 


“IT thought 


“Do I understand that you are 


: HE conversation went on in a matter-of-fact, com- 

monplace, impersonal course, just as Ken had deter- 

mined it should. Yet he was dissatisfied with it. He felt that 

it lacked something, and that consequently Maude and himself 

were not getting the most out of each other’s company. Maude 

seemed a trifle bored, he thought. Then suddenly and with a touch 
of impatience, she said: 

“What has been happening to you? 
What was her name?” 

She too seemed to desire to alter the character of the conversa- 
tion. 

Nothing had been happening to him—at least that he could tell 
her about. He insisted that life had been a dull affair of work 
and sleep for him. 

“Nonsense! I’m interested. Oh, I remember her name—it 
was Andrée. Tell me about Andrée.” 

“She’s a mighty nice little girl. I see her every now and then.” 

“Every now and then!” she mocked. “When did you see her 
last?” 

“Yesterday.” 

“And before that?” 

“TI was away for a few days.” 

“But you saw her the night before you went away?” 

“Ves,” 

“And if I hadn’t interfered, you’d have seen her to-night.” 

“No—we had no engagement for to-night.” 

She laughed. “You're not specially subtle. Are you really in 
love with this girl? Do tell me all about her. I know I’m pry- 
ing and all, but—oh, I’m just curious about her.” 

“J—there’s nothing to tell.” 

“There must be. How is she different from us American girls? 
She seemed very attractive—and sweet.” 


And that pretty little girl? 


The Little Moment of te R 


“She says the difference between French and ; 
is that you don’t know how to dress your feet,” he said us 
uneasy laugh. It rather pleased him that Maude looked — 
instant and then made an evident effort to look at her , 
“Do you want to go to the Casino or some other place = 
he asked her abruptly. lig 

“Not until I’ve found out more about your fr : 

I liked her looks very much. Why can’t 1 jae oe . 
be jealous, would she? You did introduce ys you know. 
we have a little party—the three of us?” ; 

“No,” he said, with flat finality in his voice. 

“Why?” 

He did not want to reply, did not know what to rep| 
reason that he did not even want to put into definit th Y 

: Ite thought 
that Maude ought not to meet Andrée—because Andrée 
him what she was. Maude was an American girl, a cull 
living under the laws of the Medes and Persians, and it woul 
be proper for her to associate with Andrée. 

“Why?” she repeated. “You said she was nice.” She acce 
the mice. “If you don’t let me meet her, I shall think she j 
nice at all—and a great many other things,” 

“She is nice,” he said sullenly. “She’s good. You wolf 
understand her. I don’t think I’ve ever known anybody who 
so good as Andrée—really good. But—” : 

“I think I understand,” she said slowly. “It was really 
I wanted to know.” She frowned a trifle and became thy 
ful. Then: “You know I said before that—that I didn't} 
these girls. It’s the war, and their men being killed, and 
there’s something in the air I don’t suppose I shall ¢ 
understand them, or be able to see as they see, but I'm 
have a lot of sympathy. A great many of us are going tp 
at things more broadly when we get home to America, We 
never come into contact with other standards and other waa 
trying for happiness. I know I’m talking in a muddle, but] 
you understand. I mean I wouldn't object to meeting Andy 

“In Paris,” said Ken. 

“In Paris? What do you mean?” 

“Would you be willing to meet her in New York or Clevel 
or Chicago?” 

She wrinkled her brows. “Honestly, I don’t know.” 

“Here she would be just one of the sights of France—ane 
rience. I’m not going to have her on exhibition like Notre Da 

“Tt isn’t that. It isn’t just curiosity. Really, I dont® 
just what it is, but I want to be acquainted with her. If 
it is so I can find out if it is really true that she—that she canl 
as she does and still be—anice.” 

“T tell you she is nice.” 

“But you are in love with her. 
Somehow that makes a difference. 
inexcusable if you weren’t.” 

“T am very fond of her.” 

“Do you love her?” 

“Yes,” he said desperately. 


Aren’t you in love with 
It would seem sordid 


HE was just picking up her fork. At his words itm 
and her lips compressed, but he did not notice. 
he would have attached no significance to these signals if he 
noticed, because he was fully occupied in thinking about J 
He had never taken time to consider Maude Knox's possible: 
ings toward himself, although he had more than once tried i 
inconclusive way to assay his own sentiments toward Mi 
Until a young man is fairly sure he wants a young woman 
much, he does not start to worry about whether she will watt 
And Maude—she had advanced a trifle farther than Ken, pet 
Ken had attracted her from the first, and peculiarly enough, 
rather open mystery of his affair with Andrée had ' 
more striking figure, if not more desirable. It had ace 
She had never confessed to herself that she ven 
proprietary rights in Ken. But when she heard Ken ~ 
that he loved Andrée, it was a shock, and an unpleasanl 
She wondered if this feeling were jealousy. 
She looked up suddenly. “What are you going 
she asked. “Are you going to marry her?” shel 
He stammered, hesitated. This was very disquieting. 
no right to ask such a question. “I—I've neve sn 
marriage—in connection with Andrée,” he said, He Sr 
honest in his statement. They two had been living BUS Tag 
had eaten of the lotus, and the future was only a vague 
might have to be faced when it arrived. a = 
“You don’t think of—of settling in France: ye 
the men say they want to.” 


to do, 





4 Budington Kelland 


America was his home, and 

He ¥ ct was strong in him. He was a citizen of the 
54 Gites, and it seemed unnatural and impossible for him to 
» that citizenship. To do so appeared to him to be in the 
4 as divorcing a wife, a thing which seemed incred- 
== But to leave America permanently, to become a citi- 

' other country, seemed more impossible than divorce. 
pam an act so absurd as to be beyond consideration. 
got patriotism, but a habit of mind. He was an Amer- 
wit was @ natural impossibility to become anything else— 


was certain of that. 


“jy 1 want to 
shout you. I’m 
aid — afraid 
ie getting into 
entangle- 
it that will be— 
bad thing for you. 
; do marry this 
f and take her 
what will 
people say? 
ow will your 
nends receive her? 
the story 
leak out; it ES (45 
ite sure to Ace ay 
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“TI don’t believe it. Not if I were with her.” 

“But you—when you get home, you will think differently about 
i: cro You wouldn’t marry an American girl who had— 
done as Andrée has done. Would you?” 

He thought briefly. “No,” he said honestly. 

“So, if you married her, you would begin to think about that 
some day. You would. And you would wonder what she had 
done before she met you—if—if you had been the only man she 
ever loved. Don’t you see?” 

“T don’t see. I know her. 


You don’t know her at all. You 


\ 
“Au revoir,” said Andree. “We mus’ meet again. There are many things 


we mus’ speak of,” 


=e Care a great deal—and so would she. She would 

: What people were thinking. Here she may be able 

ini Tints believe that she is not doing anything wrong. 

erty she is bad. I’m almost able to sympathize with 

seemeent your friend, if I didn’t know you, and this were 

hg ta stranger, I’m sure I should be able to understand 

me her. As it is, I’m truly sorry for her. But I 

wee and that makes it seem different. Things are always 
ey strike close home.” 


id find herself in a different world, a world that 
t Way, and that world would make her feel as 
pyrong, and she would be very unhappy.” 


as 


“Yes,” Maude said, “we must speak of many : 


don’t know how sweet and gentle and decent she is. You don’t 
know how she thinks. She is wonderful.” Loyalty was a quality 
Maude especially admired, and she could not help being glad. 
“She may be all of that, Ken, but it wouldn’t matter. Other 
people wouldn’t know it, and wouldn’t believe it. Your mother?” 
His mother! He knew what his mother would think and what 
his mother would do. If he took Andrée home, his mother would 
be suspicious of her because she was French. Then, if the story 
should leak out, or a hint of it should be sent to do its slinking 
work, his mother would hate Andrée—no less. She would make 
it her business to eliminate Andrée and to render her life unen- 


durable. 
With unconscious strategy he made a counter-attack. “And 
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you,” he said, “would you marry a man who had—had that sort 
of an experience?” 

She looked up at him suddenly to determine if there were any- 
thing personal in this question, but could not make up her mind. 

“I—I don’t know. I—I’ve never imagined—” 

“Of course not. But you might have to imagine it. Suppose 
you were in love with a man—suppose you were in love with me.” 
She concealed a gasp at his clumsiness. ‘Would you marry 
me?” 

She tried to protect herself, and said with a forced laugh: “Am 
I to consider this a proposal?” 

He disregarded her flippancy. “I suppose I shall marry some 
day, and if it isn’t Andrée, if it is some American girl like you— 
what will she think? I want to know. You have asked me a lot 
of questions, and that sort of gives me the right to ask you this 
one. Would you marry me?” 

“I can’t answer—now. I don’t know. 
should have to think.” 

He regarded her. Mentally he paid her the compliment of think- 
ing that she was a splendid type. He could not help thinking that 
she was just such a girl as he would like to marry and to live with 
always. She exerted an attraction that drew him toward her 
strongly. A wife! She would be a splendid wife, a wife that his 
mother would receive joyfully, about whom there could not be the 
slightest question. He wondered if she liked him at all—and that 
was a sign and a portent. Suddenly the answer to his question 
became of large importance to him. He leaned over the table 
and looked into her eyes—and saw her cheeks color under his 
gaze. 

“T wish you would think,” he said slowly, “and tell me what you 
think—” Then he added something he had not at all intended to 
say: “And tell me if it is possible for a man to love two girls 
at the same time.” 


I don’t think so. I 


CHAPTER XX 


ENDALL WARE leaned out of a window of the apart- 
ment looking down at the avenue beneath. He had an 
unobstructed view of the sidewalk as far as the corner; it was 
time for Andrée to arrive, and he was watching for her. Taxicabs 
rattled past; a huge camion manufactured in America and driven 
by an American rumbled along; a French officer, resplendent with 
gold braid and medals and red trousers, walked by gayly, a beau- 
tiful woman on each side; the concierge was sweeping the sidewalk 
in front of the en- 
trance; a child or 
two in the inevi- 
table black outer 
garment or smock 
played near a 
bench. And then 
came Andrée. She 
was all in white, as 
he liked to see her 
best. Perhaps it 
was because she 
had been all in 
white when he saw 
her for the first 
time. She looked 
very tiny from his 
place four stories 
above the street; 
and he watched her 
with something of 
the tender amuse- 
ment with which 
one watches a child 
when it is uncon- 
scious of one’s 
presence. 
Andrée ap- 
proached ina 
determined, 
businesslike man- 
ner. One could tell at once that she had a destination in view. 
The quaint stiffness of her gait was accentuated by the angle from 
which he looked at her, as was her slenderness. He watched to 
see if she would turn her head or allow her eyes to vary from that 
intent, straightforward gaze which seemed to see nothing. They 
did not vary. She was prim. Prim was the word, he. thought. 
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Kendall added something he had not intended to say: ‘Tell me 
if it is possible for a man to love two girls at the same time.” 










The Little Moment of Ha So 





The white tam was jaunty, but it did not give her a 
ness; instead of doing so it gave quite another im 
of inexperienced youth, youth untouched by the ~ 
youth that had yet to come to a knowledge that the 
the world. That was a great deal for a tam-o'aheel 
but somehow it managed to tell it. Ken leaned farther 
watch her as she came directly underneath, wondering if gy ws 
glance up at the windows. oie 
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She did glance upward, suddenly, as if something had fi} wae 
her feet and startled her. She saw Ken, but she Deithes z + the git 
nor waved, and dropped her eyes again as quickly as she had mi do | 


them. But there was about her then an air of relief: el 
had sighed audibly. He was there waiting for tera ot 


had seen it, and her apprehensions, if she had any, were Drop He waggle 
quieted. she was 
Ken listened for her step upon the stairs, but heard no ofp I see, 
until the doorbell rang with a sort of tentative, hesitating ore! and 
It seemed as if she could touch nothing without impartin « the jordin 
character, something of her mood of the moment, He guile coet it 
the door, and she raised her eyes to his and looked into his famees! It is 
a moment, her face perfectly immobile. She stood very stra p's differ 
and still, her arms stiffly at her sides. scause 1 cal 
““My dear,” he said, and held out his arms to her, Pm! D 
She smiled shyly, diffidently, as she allowed him to take herfamerence bet we 
his arms and kiss her. She was not responsive, but seemed ili "Youte W 
speculative—as if she were allowing this thing to happen pai How 00 | 
if it were really going to happen. And then she returned his ae “can lov 
gravely, as much as to say: “Yes, this can really happen (iris marry.” 
is so. I am much relieved.” "To be sur 
“You are triste,” he said anxiously. s nothing a 
“Mais non—mais non—” eople marry 
“Then smile.” “T never ¢ 
“When I have climb’ many stairs, I cannot smile. But [ae “Nevair. 
as Who is here?” moderstan’ if 
“Nobody.” ave is to lo 
“Not Arlette?” together.” 





“Oh, yes, of course. But Bert wont be home to dinner,” 

“It is well. Non, non, you mus’ not take my sac. Itisy 
valuable—yes. I mus’ watch it ver’ careful. It has my tid 
of the bread.” 

“T’ll hang it right here—and your jacket, or whatever youd 
it. What have you been doing?” 

“T have work’ beaucoup. Oh, it is ver’ tiresome to work! 
is much better jus’ to play all the days. And you? Havej 
theenk of me?” 

“Yes.” 

“T do not believe—no, m0, 
once have you theenk of me. ¥ 
are ver’ wicked—érés méchonl. 
shall to weep.” 

“T think of you when I wake 
all the morning, at noon, all 
afternoon—” 

“Non, non, non!” She wasilaif 
ing now. “Maybe one leetle tie 
—only. But I, oh, I have thea 
you ver’ much. I have thee 
are pas fideéle.” 

“T? Not faithful!” 

“Ves,” she nodded decidedly.” 

“Why do you say that? 
know I am fidéle.” 

“T have see’ ee! 

“Seen me—wherer : 

“Oh, you are ver’ wicked } 
deceive me mos’ cruel.” Hes 
not tell if she were serious 0f 
were teasing . “Also 1 am 
jalouse. It is thees yong # 
sale American girl. 1 haves 
with her las’ night.” — 

“Oh, yes, we had dinner We 
She has just come back to Pans 
a day or two.” 

“Oh, yes!” she mimicked. “I 
thees little dinner. She tries to steal you away from pe 
like her more than me. It is so. I see it. 1 shall 
dagger and make her to die—so.” She laughed gayly. veeull 

“You don’t really believe I’m unfaithful at all. 
making fun of me.” 2 
“Did you bring her here?” 
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What's that? Here? Maude — here? 
t—since you are not fidele: : 
% understand. Maude Knox is an American girl. 
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e don =e 

hi cat I couldn’t— : : 

hanter is tis so? «Then thees American girls, they do not love. 

farce to See or wood, is it so? I do not onderstan’ thees Amer- 
name 2° © She was delightfully disgusted. ‘‘Sometime I shall 


ig j | : ; 
6 if she rn to observe thees girls. It will be ver’ droll. 








had fa} oes be a ver’ droll, ver’ serious country— 
Laue price ” 
Neither sailors the girls do not ‘love. ot 





she had mi do love. Of course they love.” | 

lief i ayjel, then, why do you make such astonishment 
’ ¢ Pm 

c in | that she comes here? si 

were Drona H his hand helplessly; and she, perceiving 


de was teasing him, kept on. 
ard no yam "Ab, I see,” she said. “The American girl, she say, 
Y ’ 
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one side and made her eyes very large and round while she awaited 
the result of her prompting. Little Arlette looked at her grand- 
mother, then at Ken and Andrée in turn, and said with the most 
comical manner of pride in achievement, “Goo’-by, gent’men.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Andrée. “She has learned English to make 

me sad. With these accomplishments she will make short work 
of me.” 

Ken lifted the child into her place and tilted her delicate, 
fragile, fairy face 
upward. ‘‘You 

oe = a - shall give me a 
kiss and make her 
very jealous,” he 


“ ” said. Whereupon 
SOMETHING she kissed him, 
keeping one eye 

on Andrée to ob- 


esitating 9 and then she enter into the convent. She goes 

parting gam the jardin to see the bud about to blossom—and T Hat is the ucumel title of a new serve results, and 

He quale cover it weeth a veil, is it not? Oh, such love as lie « bir Aalbiaet tt Terk il was much gratified 

into his ilies! It is the love of the ice for the snow.” collie story Dy na ayson ier arses at to see her_ rival 

very singe "iis diferent, Andrée. I can’t explain it to you, will be published in the next—the Septem- cover her face 
rae [can't explain it to myself.” : ber — number. It will appeal directly to with her hands to 
“uji Difierent! I perceive ver’ clearly—the dif- ; : hide her grief. 

© take lerlence between alive and dead.” the hearts of all dog-lovers, and among those “T go to Amer- 

eemed nile "Youre wrong. American girls can love—” who know collies it will arouse a lot of dis- ica with him,” she 


appen tome ‘How do you know?” she interrupted impishly cussion. 


med his ame “can love,” he persisted. “But all nice American 
happen irs marry.” 
"Tobe sure. Ah, marriage—that is ver’ well. There 

polling against marriage, not in the least. Many = 

ple marry, and it is ver’ well. Why not?” 

“ never can make you understand.” 

But [am “Nevair. I cannot to onderstand what is not natural. Do you 
adestan’ if you see the river ron up the hill? Mais non! To 
we isto love; to marry is to marry. It is not the same theeng 
iLO ether.” 

mer.” “America is different.” 

. Tt sve “You have say that bifore. It mus’ be the fault of the girls. 

; my tit! So far as I observe the men, they are willing enough. Per- 
ups they are so willing because at America they are always 

yer you @umemed. Itis mos’ fortunate for them they come to Paris. Other 
ise they would die and not ever have been alive at all.” 

) work! BP “Youre a dear child, and I love you, ahd I almost understand 

Have it youre talking about. But you could never understand 

mice—and sometimes I’m glad of it. And America never wil! 
ible to understand you.” 
), 00, Sp Americans theenk of me if I should come to New 
re 
chant. SE “They would think you were very lovely.” 
T@ dot mean that. I am not lovely. I am very hideous. 
I wake Ttover my face bicause you are afraid.” 
in, all i “Let's not bother about America—just about us.” 
Bae jelous. I hate thees American yong girl.” 
was lau ” 
tle thea For all you say, I theenk she come here las’ night.” 
theenk Se, look here.” 
heenk ed gayly and ran to the window. “See, I shall jump 
tie. —Bon soir, Arlette.” 
Siow, mademoiselle. Diner est servi.” 
oe And how does your little granddaughter carry her- 









dedly.. 
at? 





‘Very Well, mademoiselle. Even now she is in the kitchen’ and 
Mey impatient to visit you and Monsieur Ken.” 

must dine with us, must she not, cher ami?” 

me! Set a place for her, Arlette. And tell her we 
; wie American cakes that I got at the commissary 





ed. 
He : 
a 





ott bamed with pride and satisfaction and padded about, 
rhea Place at the table, waggling her head and whisper- 
aoe as she went. Ken and Andrée seated themselves, 
| ohn ee in the door with little Arlette concealed 
oS irts. e tiny head, with its birdlike features, peeped 
Pans 9 at them timorously, 4 tee 
ee Leademoiselle,” said Andrée. “See, she has eyes only 












‘Tk "er 
» Me en is it not? She is my rival. I shall not dine 
e Me aa 18 ver’ bad and wicked.” 


ted her granddaughter ahead of her, muttering to 








ae monsieur. Bon soir, mademoiselle,’ she said in a 


Seprompted her grandmother, and set her head on 





said to Andrée. “I 
do not know if it 
is America of the 
north or America 
of the south. It 
does not matter. I 
am to be his wife.” 
“Ah, already you are American,” said Andrée slyly. “You 
theenk only of marry.” 

“And we shall live in a toy-shop and eat nothing but ‘candy,”’ 
said Ken. 

‘Americans are very rich,” observed little Arlette. “My grand- 
mother has told it to me—and that I must teach my husband that 
it is wicked to be careless with one’s money. We shall not dine 
upon pullet.” 

“You see what it is to marry,” said Andrée. “Already you are 
denied what you desire. I theenk Mademoiselle makes a marriage 
of money.” 

“It is not a marriage of money, is it, mignon? No. It is for 
true love you marry me, is it not?” 

“Oh, yes, yes. I love Monsieur very much.” 

“But what is to become of me? I too love Monsieur very 
much,” said Andrée. 

Arlette observed her gravely and pondered. “You too shall 
be his wife, mademoiselle,” she said. 

“Ah! It seems I was wrong. After all, little Arlette is not 
wholly »American.” 


HE dinner was finished, and Ken carried little Arlette 

into the salon on his shoulder. She cuddled between 
him and Andrée on the sofa, insisted upon holding his hand, and 
looked up at Andrée with calculating eye. 

“Have you no new chansons, petite?” asked Ken. 

“Oui, monsieur!” And she stood up with a most serious air, 
taking her position just so and smoothing down her skirts. Then 
she tilted up her little chin, and with her eyes fixed gravely on 
Ken’s face, she sang a song of many verses, while her grandmother 
stood in the door and bobbed and grinned and made signs of a 
great satisfaction. It was not like a child singing, Ken thought, 
but like some playfellow of elves and fairies. There was about 
her a daintiness, an ethereal quality, a purity which was some- 
thing more than merely human and of the flesh. He wondered 
what life held for her, wondered if Andrée might not have been 
just such a child with just such characteristics as she. He thought 
it possible—for Andrée retained some of those characteristics 
even now. 

He lifted the child in his arms and kissed her, and Arlette took 
her away. 

“You must come often,” Ken said, “because we are to be 
married.” 

“Ves, monsieur. That is understood. It was America of the 
north, was it not?” 

“Tt was.” 

“T shall remember. Bon soir, monsieur. Bon soir, mademoi- 
selle.’ And with the words she was gone. (Continued on page 144) 
























































































He's a wise father who knows his own daughter in this Day of Day 
and he’s an even wiser man than that, who knows any woman, yj 7 
daughter she may be. Yet the clever man who “knows women” is still 
mon among us. This story is about two such, and the Girl in— 
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lieved in the Yi-King Tao Optimist Philosophy, and insisted 


Illustrated b y giving him a pamphlet by the celebrated hierophant ses 
- illis Wattleson Wundt. But when he had actually a 
: ALLEN ST. J OHN pe wag into Minneapolis, he again prepared to face irom 
: ardships. 


The station was disappointing. There were no lumberjacks 
NTIL recently Addington Merrill thought that he no Indians; there were girls in such glossy fur coats as it 





Daz Band, 






























knew something about women. never seen before; and on the station wall was a big glowing | 

Though he is an extremely good corporation of Glacier Park. The taxicabs at the door were disappt Trio.” 

lawyer, Merrill was at one time ridden by the ambition to be They looked like New York taxies. And the hotel—that ws ings. 
considered the most sophisticated man in his club, which is the worst sell of all. Merrill had hoped to find a lobby full of ing he fh 
chattiest and dingiest and wealthiest club in New York. In the Scandinavian farmers who would swear at his wrist-watch, ail a Russ 
company of other expensive young-old bachelors like himself, he had thought up some quiet retorts. But the only remark hee mote 
used to sit around for hours after dinner and make epigrams about heard in the lobby .was from a man in spats: “No, 1 la ba; she 
women and Women. been in New York for couple of months, but I've run dow tea and 
Then he met the girl with the shrimp-colored blouse. Pittsburgh three or four times.” The hotel-clerk was WeampaaGenn He: 
Merrill had crossed the Atlantic twenty-two times; but he had wrist-watch himself, and a bellboy who was undoubtedly the the F 
never been west of the sunset side of a room in the best hotel of a Swedish diplomat gently led Merrill to a Louis Fift ‘howd 
in Philadelphia till his partner took influenza and’ asked Merrill to with a marble-and-plate-glass bathroom. : would 
go out to Minneapolis for him. Merrill was shocked. He didn’t Merrill’s thirty-nine years of pride in being a New Yorker oe 
exactly expect to find any buffalo-herds on the streets, but he had almost ruined. comidor, 
read a book by a distinguished English novelist who had ventured After a Manhattan dinner, he set mournfully out fora Aetican 





tingly like those he 


into some of the most perilous parlor-cars in the West, and He passed a motion-picture theater disgus sted 
and as he drifted ¢ 


declared that in the smoking-compartments you could see men who seen—but rarely entered—on Broadway, 
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had scarcely read Anatole France at all. Nicollet Avenue, he passed a branch of his own F ith “tha 
The worst of the journey, Merrill felt, was that he wouldn’t optician. He turned a corner—and stopped in bliss. of : 
meet a single woman who would appreciate his sophistication: - But In a shop-window was the most extraordinary display 






the thought of a five-thousand-dollar fee does inspire one to be related objects he had ever seen. There were paste ; 
brave and self-sacrificing. He sighed, and bought an automatic, cases supposed to imitate leather, but to be mistaken 0F 
a brandy-flask and sixty dollars’ worth of new ash-blond luggage; only by a blind man, one who had lost his sense 0 
he gave a small farewell dinner, and sighed a lot more, and started. his fingers. Huge plated bracelets and heart-shaped = 
But as the train pulled out, he felt reckless. He wanted ad- set with green glass were dustily scattered — ere : 
venture. He looked at his fellow-passengers in the placid way  carpenters’-tools, often-pawned revolvers, thick cot ere 
in which an Arctic explorer views a polar bear. He was rather sky-blue suits with square pearl buttons and § a 
disappointed that the wildest person he met on the train should flaps. In front of the window stood two men who 
be an occultist lady with uncertain bangs who asked him if he be- ber-footed boots of lumbermen, and Mackinaw coats | 
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god orange and brown. They had swollen knuckles and 
Mis like frayed rope. Their eyes were steady, but squint- 
o of sun-glare; their hard faces were wind-baked; 
from their uncouth garments came a scent of clean wood- 
One of them was observing in a large, free, open manner, 

by gollies, I vos yoost trying to gouge out da squarehead’s 


” 


ir was all that Merrill heard, but he strolled on in bliss. He 


4 found his West. 


He was on Washington Avenue; and Washington Avenue, with 


streets adjacent, is the clearing-house for labor from Mil- 
“so the Montana copper-mines. Hither come the husky 
bull-cooks, sky-hookers, tailmen, swampers, road- 
‘veto find jobs in the Northern camps. Here iron miners 
drinks with gandy-dancers; and wabblies fresh from the 
inquire of wages in Dakota. Here the principal enterprises 
; ent-bureaus, pawn-shops, lodging-houses and missions; 
stil recently there were very many refreshment places for the 
ofa thing which our barbaric ancestors called booze. 
Tis prehistoric substance—you may never have heard of it, 
ds real name is said to have been rum, and it is believed by 
lrs to have been a stimulant even stronger than coffee—was 
fi being vended in the em era of a few months ago when 
mil explored Washington Ave- 
Minneapolis. Entranced, he 
iced the hunkies and Norskes 
ill won schooners of beer and 
es of frankfurters with sauer- 
mnt then come out and listen to 
Ie street evangelists in order to 
¢ up an authoritative new thirst. 
He found the Valkyrie Tavern’s 
im over the hotel between the 
restaurant where you 
et Intefse, and the Trondhjem 
Dentists Cut Rates. The hotel it- 
elf was grayly respectable, the 
bce filled with plush-capped 
tattle-buyers and wheat-shippers. 
Mie soles of their boots, in a line 
the mail, made an interesting 
tot licentious window-display. 
aglaring corridor led through 
loiel to the Valkyrie Tavern, 
ie toughest and gayest place be- 
een Chicago and Butte. 
Beg a New Yorker born, 
Mill took pride in never having 
Mma New York cabaret, and 
Git feel familiar with the 
Met at the entrance to the corri- 
“To-right the Bowery Bazz- 
Band, and the Parisian Dar- 
TM.” He liked Parisian 
He remembered one 
had met in Paris. She 
SP Rissian princess, and she 
molets tor the viola da 
pike had given him cara- 
Wits and told him that he was 
. Was sure that in many 
2 *arisian darlings asso- 
Bowery Bazz-Dazz 
be different from the 
fe knew, but he turned into 
emndor, in the manner of an 
ee. Shool-teacher getting 
se aain at Stratford-on-Avon. 
_ek-and-white tessellated 
Corridor was so dirty 


yr of the 
ie ac were black 
Merril 


ermen 


Sout! 


| 


= were gray. 
aed 10 get past them. 
mopped startled, his shoulders 
Wa distaste. Some one 
moe bisarm! It was the 
Ad she was chirruping : 

bur hat, Charley?” 

t used to being touched 

peeled “Charley.” But 
jolly and bold like 


A glaring corridor led through 
the hotel to the Valkyrie Tav- 
em, the toughest and yest 
place between Chicago and Butte. 
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the checker. He handed over his hat with a flourish and said: 
“Thanks so much!” She dimpled at him, and he smiled easily, 
and thought well of his adaptability, and strolled on into the 
restaurant. His smile collapsed so suddenly that his cheek- 
muscles creaked. -He was shocked and embarrassed by the com- 
ing of the head waiter, the uncleanest and noisiest and baldest 
head waiter he had ever seen. The fellow’s broad feet flapped 
the floor in a hearty, care-free march. He roared in a comradely 
way: “One, brother?” 

Merrill nodded, in a distinctly less comradely way, and was led 
to a vacant table for four on the edge of which comfortably 
leaned a waiter who had probably been ruled out of the prize-ring 
for being too rough. The waiter’s ear was like a broken snail- 
shell; he had not shaved recently, if ever; he lacked cuffs; and 
his shirt-front wasn’t a shirt-front at all, but a dickey, with one 
corner bulging out over his spotty waistcoat. 

He lounged to Merrill’s side and growled: ‘What yuh drink- 
ing, Joe?” 

All Merrill could get out was a helpless, “I, uh—” 

“Spit it out, Billy! Shot of hodch?” 

In astonishment that was too great to leave room for anger, 
Merrill stammered: “I'll take a highball, if you please—Henry 
Hanks bourbon, with a split of Snowpeak water.” 

“How d’yuh 
get that way? 
Henry Hanks 
bourbon! I guess 
you mean you 
want a slug of 
red-eye!” In a 
blurred way Mer- 
rill perceived that 
the waiter was not 
being insulting, 
but merely pater- 
nal to a green- 
horn guest. He 
was going on 
patronizing- 
ly: “You're a great 
little kidder, all 
right! Say! Aint 
you on the. road 
for Sweetie Sue 
ladies’ shoes? I 
made you the 
minute you came 
in. We get all the 
drummers and the 
swell trade here. 
All right, bo.” 

The waiter 
romped away, and 
Merrill, carefully 
digging up his 
thoughts and ex- 
amining them, dis- 
covered that he 
still was not 
angry. He was 
delighted by this 
perfection of vul- 
garity. This was 
the adventure he 
had wanted. 

He could: never 


have imagined so. 


ingeniously dread- 
ful a place. It was 
a bibulous five- 
and-ten-cent store. 
It was jazz-music 
expressed in furni- 
ture. It was a 
rathskeller de- 
signed by an 
architect of lunch- 
wagons. The room 
was about equally 
filled with beer- 
suds, the odor 
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“I was brought up nice. My old daddy was a preacher.” Blomquist hurled in another question: 
“*What denomination?” Memill solemnly considered hitting Blomquist with anything convenient. 
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and interior decoration. It had too much 
ip have any air. It was very exotic—old English 
man steins, Dutch wooden shoes, Norwegian vases, 
Saemorial plaques, mural paintings of Italian gardens 
tal and very Swedish house-painter, and pictures of 
the names on the labels, were to be considered French, 
pletely failed to use the services of any of the 
meh dressmakers. But it was not too foreign, for 
aueai- homemade look about all these souvenirs of 
And they were laudably economical. The oak beams 
and the bronze plaques were painted plaster. 
is. spread with gold as hot toast with butter— 
San the ceiling, splashes of gold above the lavender 
the plaster pillars, gold and crimson German drink- 
Siches. Most interesting of all were the chande- 
# they looked to Merrill like wastebaskets which 
Serious mistake, been hung from the ceiling. They 
ier of original features. They were made of gilded 
faded rose silk. Over the tops of the baskets 
Swers: chrysanthemums, orchids and a compromise, 
that wasn’t any special kind of flowers, but 
Saelieved to see his highball coming. He stretched 
ior it as the waiter plumped it on the table. But 
im hold of it, with his puffy palm over the top, while 
Wiis head in the stare of 
Shumard and croaked: 
baal "bo!” 
mmloded. While he slapped 
sais and a five-cent tip on 
ie ; “Is it your 
“hat i'm likely to steal 
able thing?” . 
er counted the change, 
ie nickel, tossed it up 
igrunted, “Huh? Much 
Mollicked away to an- 


ely reached for his 
lopped with it halfway 
Pat it. It was served 
sy small glass; it had 
Bd it was of a leaden 
® seen in highballs. 
speen an inferior brand 
maps vodka. Merrill 
iy. Certainly it was 
Se remarkable chemical 
& made, for it had no 
meither of whisky nor 
mor anything else. It 
Pall reduced to liquid 





Bit down, sighed and 
me had a slight head- 
fs felt as though they had weights attached at the 
fthem out of shape. A tight cord was bound about 
eat turned into a line of fire as, withdut any decent 
Wery Bazz-Dazz Band and the Parisian Darlings 
The bazz-dazz persons were four young men in 

ms They all had hair so smoothly brushed back 
Sueads that it seemed varnished, and they all had 
curious error of putting on women’s silk blouses 
ess Shirts.: But the noise they produced was a 
[of the Bowery. In it you could hear a city- 
ping at Chatham Square, starting up, pounding on 
S-colliding with another train, with great loss of 
petock. You could hear the loading of garbage 
@mtm fire-siznal, a Chinese chow-mein cook dis- 
1 coke with his wife, and ninety-four jolly lodg- 
beating their empty beer-cans. Merrill relaxed 
the racket ceased, though it was succeeded by 
ar Darlings singing in a corn-belt soprano: “Say 
" Kissing, Kid, Is the Only Game I Play.” He 
peeck to his hotel, but he made himself stay. He 
(dull eye upon the shrieking four at the next table— 
oung-™Man in a belted coat with a large nickel 
meee yOung woman, and two older people with 
my wood. He listened -with awe to their ejacu- 


BRUDDER 


Hz started out to be a Soldier of 
Democracy but he didn’t get far be- 
fore the war blew up under him. 
But his uniform stood him in good 
stead thereafter and he played the 
khaki for all there was in it. 
Dickson never wrote better cullud 
gemmen stories than those he has 
written of him, the first of which 
will appear in an early issue. 
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‘Some dump, all right! Some class to that dame!” 

“T’ll say so!” 

“Say, Mame, lez feed our. faces. 
eats inthis joint.” 

“You said something, Eddy!” 

Merrill was pleased by the nonchalance with which he sat among 
these people, but he rejoiced that he didn’t have to meet any of 
them. And it was then that the head waiter escorted a lumbering 
young rustic to his table, and without asking permission, seated 
him there. Indignation started up in Merrill, but the head waiter’s 
coarse back was turned on him so indifferently that he felt help- 
less. 

The intruder wore a cottony brown-and-gray Mackinaw, a suit 
of blue serge with the rusty threads betraying its cheapness, a 
flimsy blue sateen tie which did not conceal his brass collar-button. 
His pale eyebrows standing out against his brick-red face showed 
him to be a Scandinavian. He was so uncouth that he didn’t 
even take off his shrieking plaid cap till, gawping about the room, 
he saw that it was the thing to do. He looked at Merrill, and 
nodded as though he were lonely, as though he wanted to talk. 
Merrill’s indignation turned to pity for this poor misplaced 
rabbit, but he did not speak. While the “band” ground out 
sentimental banalities from an old musical comedy, he searched 
through his not-large vocabulary of slang to find a word that 
would describe this vulgar place, these absurd people; and he 
muttered to himself: “It’s the 
limit!” 

Halvor Blomquist, of Codpera- 
tive, North Dakota, having profit- 
ably sold his herd of cattle at the 
South St. Paul stockyards, returned 
to Minneapolis and felt excited 
over the chance of one _ fashion- 
able evening beforeé he returned to 
his prosperous but wifeless and 
lonely farm. He didn’t quite know 
how to go about being fashionable. 
It was too late to go to a regular 
theater show, and he. could see 
enough movies in Codperative—he 
could run into town by flivver in 
twenty minutes. He kind of half 
wanted to stay in his Washington 
Avenue hotel. It was one fine place 
—great big leather chairs, and a tile 
floor, just like stone, and a lot of 
good fellows sitting around and chin- 
ning. But across the street he saw 
swell people, young guys with green 
hats and girls with silk stockings, 
entering a hallway with a lot of 
lights. 

He’d like to— 
be sure to 
rube. 

He edged across the street and examined the pictures of four 
elegantly dressed fellows, and three ladies in low-neck dresses.- It 
seemed that the fellows came from New York, and the ladies from 
Paris, France. Gee, he’d like to see them. If he’d only brung 
his coonskin coat instead of this darn Mackinaw—— 

From inside he heard music—none of this highbrow junk, but 
a regular dance-tune that made you want to waltz like a cat on 
a tin roof. 

“Thunder! I don’t care what they think! I’m going to grab 
a look!” Blomquist resolved, and he strode into the corridor lead- 
ing to the Valkyrie Tavern. The floor was all real marble, not 
only white but black. He got all over being scared the minute 
he saw the lady that was taking care of the hats and things for 
people—she was darn pretty, and she looked educated, too, -quite 
a lot like that swell banker’s daughter that had come visiting 
from Jimtown; but she might have been one of the girls back 
home, the way she held out her cute hand and said: “Check 
your hat, Oley?” And she didn’t say a thing about having to pay 
for it. 

He wanted to stop and talk to her, but—well, he better not be 
fresh. With a stylish and respectable expression he tramped on 
into the ‘restaurant. His feet sounded very loud—like he -was 
hiking over a winter road at night. They just about gave him 
away.. ‘But he was welcomed by a fine big man, some kind ‘of 
a head boss of a restaurant and wearing a regular dress suit, 
but just as nice and friendly as anybody. He probably saw that 


They claim you get grand’ 





Harris 





But, no, they’d 
think that he was a 
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Blomquist wasn’t used to dining-rooms like this; he took a real 
personal interest in him, and patted his arm, and asked: “Seat 
for one, brother?” 

The boss took him right past all the staring city folks and 
showed him where he could sit at a table with another man. This 
man at the table was dressed kind of plain, just a plain gray suit, 
not nifty like a lot of the others, but still, at that, he was nice- 
looking. And at the next table there was a dandy bunch: fellow 
in a natty belted suit, a peacherino of a girl, and two well-to-do 
older folks. And fortunately, once he was settled, Blomquist saw 
that there were other regular folks besides himself there—fellows 
with flannel shirts, that looked like they had hair on their chests 
and could do a real day’s work, instead of loafing around offices 
on white-collar jobs. 

The waiter came for Blomquist’s order. The waiter certainly 
was some husk—could wrestle his weight in wildcats. But he 
was just as friendly as the others, and he said, “Bottle of beer, 
kiddo?” like he’d known Blomquist all his life. 

Blomquist didn’t intend to hurt the feelings of the other man 
at his table by not noticing him or speaking to him, but he 
wanted to kind of hold off for a second and just enjoy the place. 
It was—gee, it certainly was one snappy joint! Awful expensive. 
The pillars like solid gold, and pictures of women painted right on 
the walls, and a lot of great big steins—hold enough beer for a 
threshing-crew. And all kinds of different things—curios from 
abroad, wooden shoes like they wore down at that Dunkard settle- 
ment at New Tsarograd. And flowers and silk around the lights— 
made them elegant. 

Say, this was— He’d always known he was a regular day- 
dreamer, all right, some ways. You could sit here and drink this 
bottle beer—none of your draught slop—and imagine you were 
way off in the old couatry. If 
you looked at those big beams 
overhead, or those coats of 
arms or whatever they called 
‘em, you could imagine you 
were a knight, back in one of 
those castles they used to have is F 
in the old times. Or if you : 
looked at those pictures of 
gardens, and dago boats with 
saw-tooth biznai on front, like 
they had in the iliustrations in 
the school reader, you could 
almost think you were in Italy. 
And gee, how that 
music got you— 
dreamy and soft 
and so kind of 
sweet. 

Some day, if 
land went up an- 
other twenty an 
acre, and he sold 
the northwest 
forty, he could 
travel, maybe 
couple months, 
swell Ccok’s tour 
to Europe, soon as 
conditions were 
normal; and if he 
was married— 
Maybe some day 
he’d meet a girl 
as pretty as that 
dame sitting alone 
at the table bv the 
pillar. Thev’d 
often run down to 
the Twin Cities, 
















* Gee, it’s nice to talk 
natural, to a clever fel- 
low that understands, 


and he’d get a i i i 
belted suit, and pote | priesjoter 
they’d come to Bessie. 


places like this— 

So in a climac- 
tic sigh he expressed it: ‘Such dandy people and the music 
and all—it’s about the limit!” 3 

Blomquist’s exaltation had grown too great for silence. He 
wanted companionship in joy. He appraised the man at his 
table: “He’s fussy about his mustache, and it aint ‘much of 







The Shrimp-Colored . 









a mustache at that—pretty skimpy. And h 
a grouch. He works in a store, I guess, ot baa 
Hasn’t got enough pep to be on the road. Still — 
educated-looking fellow, at that. He’s lonely rh ie, ‘ 
him up.” ; bi 
He encouraged the poor fellow with: “Well. this ; 
Merrill looked him all over before he pens "Veet 
rather.” : a 
“He’s kind of shy,” Blomquist concluded, a 
voice helped him out with: “Living 
“T am not.” 
“Oh! Well, it’s nice to get up to the city now 
see the sights. Pretty expensive, though! Two bits wnt 

























Ged, and in a yet kin 
here in the city?” ' 















































of beer! Tell you what I'll do: Gamble you for : 
“Thank! You! I! Never! Gamble!” a bottle 
“That’s right. Never do myself, except maybe to mai i 


the smokes.” Blomquist soothed. “Well—lots of lively p 
here to-night. Say, wonder why the lady is alone. over the 
herself at the table by the pillar. Been watching her quite 
time, and she hasn’t got a fellow or anything. I guess mayhe 
one of these actresses—got lonely and came down here to see 
the folks. She certainly is a queen!” 

With tickling amusement Merrill surveyed the “queen.” § 
was obviously an actress only in the drab tragedy of backay 
life. She was like the human sparrows whom he had seen tris 
Broadway, though always he had been too fastidious to try 
adventure of talking to them. She had the typical cheaply artify 
face—plucked eyebrows, cheeks of too brilliant cream andy 
lips of a crimson too definitely outlined. She wore a tay 
shrimp-colored blouse of cotton voile which revealed the rth 
beneath, and her skimpy satin skirt brought out the curve of 
rather lovely knee. Merrill looked from her pathetic imitaj 
of the subtlety of women to the equally pathetic admiration of 
naive farmer, and at the thought of all the wonder, the fa 
long, exquisite impressions of delicate beauty which they} 
missed in their different ways, he was too sad to have any ds 
to be witty over the fellow’s ignorance. 

Into his cloudy philosophizing blundered Blomguist’s voi 
Feeling kind of blue? Cheer up, old socks! I'll buy you a drink 

Hastily: ‘“Thanks—thanks! No—really—” 

“Sure. I’m flush to-day. Sold a lot of beef. You cani 
the same thing for some other fellow some day. Hey! Waite 
Say, would you bring us a couple more bottles of beer?” 

Merrill smiled patiently. It was easier to accept than tor 
fuse. Well, he’d buy in return, and escape, and go to bed 

Then his bored acquiescence was shocked into anger, ford 
rustic was continuing, discussing him—discussing Adding 
Merrill of the Southdown Club—with a dive waiter: 

“The old scout looks kind of blue. Guess he’s been scrap 
with the boss. We'll have to cheer him up.” 

And the waiter was daring to agree: “That's the eye! Well 
him dancing, after a few jolts. Cheer up, bub—booz ss 
cheap. We aint raised prices like a lot of the high-tone places 

Merrill realized that he was explosively longing to tell aw 
and an unknown rustic that to him raises in the price off 
did not exist, that he was a lawyer of distinction and mot 
unfamiliar with high-tone places, that his income was better 
forty thousand a year, and his collection of Stevensonia the i 
in America. He rebuked himself for caring what these iii 
fellows thought, but he had to force himself to keep still. He 
out a smile as thin as vanilla frosting, and as the order 
Blomquist commented: ‘“That’s right. Now you look 4 
more human!” 

But Blomquist himself was thrown out of tune when he 0 
the two bottles of near-beer, which the waiter had vent 
bring. He howled at the waiter: “Say, what do you think we 
wishing that hog-wash on us? I said beer!” _ Re 

“Don’t you fret, Cholly. ‘That’s beer, all rightee. It's 
hours. The State Safety Commission orders no booze # 
so we bring it in these bottles.” sate dak 

The absurdity of it, the hypocrisy of it, the certainty Oa 
police must know there wasn’t the original contents m these Dott 
with their worn and damp and crawly old labels—t a q 
for Merrill. It completed the irritation started by Biol 
patronizing address. He was looking for trouble. | He 
around and commented on Blomaquist’s idol, the solitary 
in the shrimp-colored blouse, at whom the poor on 
stealing glances. He said clearly, in the manner which he™ 
when he was bullying clients for their own good: sel ~ 

“Well, my friend, so you feel that this Is the 1 
I wonder—of course (Continued 0m 
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joy, then? 
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vas a handsome man, with a winning quality about 
his florid and unlined face, which seemed to radiate 
ai well-being and content with life. His blond hair was 
smoothly back from his forehead, collegian-fashion, as 
lad kamed to arrange it when he was captain of the Harvard 
It would have been a matter of course to all who 
Waldron to expect him at this hour at his regular luncheon- 
mone of the best of the Avenue cafés, debonair, cheerful, 
dressed. 

He wore Bo jewelry save one fine ring. His narrow mustache 
S@imtishingly neat. In all ways he was turned out as a gentle- 
ai of the day should be, and like the gentleman he was; for 
aicron—as he used his name in America as agent of 
al Steamship Lines—was by birth the Landgraf Georg 
, Of East Prussia. He had chosen his American 
same and his American business career deliberately, and had 
mg since heen accepted as a good citizen, successful business man 
ean. For eight years he had been manager of the 
== ety tesponsible position, which he handled forcefully. 
WS well known in the best of the clubs, had always all the 
Tequired, and spent it as a gentleman should, not as 
Pe just come into funds. Obviously he had known how 
eleett & luncheon. ; 

‘ae Pleasantly enough now as he looked across the table 
Pa ey Biliy orne. That young American—more gaunt 
im than his host—returhed his gaze somewhat som- 


Ges WALDRON smiled, not unpleasantly. He 
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Tend all very well, my friend,” said Waldron. “I don’t deny 
wart it. But then, you see, there is no remedy so far 
eg ecemmed; and so far as I am concerned, I don’t want 
mes Twho married her—well, that is about all.” 

Soe tather thick fingers fell upon the snowy tablecloth 
Sosy, but with a finality of gesture not to be mistaken. 
s= “yeS @azed at the young man across from him, not 
ont » but as in surprise at any supposition that 
i! UP between the two was one which demanded 
saorme did not answer, and Waldron went on. 

¥ with Only one proposition, my friend,” said he,— 








































Alix, a woman, an 

American woman, 

“and you will never 
change her.” 






and his voice was almost perfectly American in his accent, so 
long had he. lived in this country,—“although I am not sure I 
ought to admit even that in regard to my own wife. One does 
not bring women into the talk in public places, and least of all 
does one discuss one’s own wife. But—forgive me—that you 
loved Alix, I don’t doubt, can’t doubt. I can’t, of course, admit 
you love her now; you would not say that, and I would not think 
it, because she is my wife. All the love there is in this case 
belongs to me, as we both know. That many men admired her— 
why, yes, that I may admit, not with shame, but with a man’s 
nride in ownership. The admiration of other men I did not object 
to. It did not stop me, you see. As we say in German, das 
versteht sich!” 

“T would not use that language, Waldron,” said Thorne, his own 
gaunt face a trifle reddened. 

“Very well, I shall not. I quite understand your feelings, of 
course. That’s right enough. But it’s very important you 
should understand mine, and I mean that you shall. I have not 
been sure you did—perhaps you don’t, even now. Of course, I 
could not have asked you to lunch with me here under any 
embarrassing conditions, had I known of any. But I wanted 
you to know that if you ever did have any,—any real feeling 
about it—so far as Alix and I are concerned, we have none.” 

“Why should you have?” said Billy Thorne quietly. 

“Some might. There might be some who would not want to 
have an old suitor about, on any terms. You understand that, 
do you not?” 

“You do not know me,” said Thorne, his eyes somber, his face 
tense. 
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“What, then?” 

“I never spoke to—her—at any time. 
never let her know.” 

“Why did you not?” 

“You know why I did not.” 

“Well, ves, perhaps. It was money. 


I never asked her; I 


In this country everything 





Billy Thorne smiled quietly 
and said: ‘‘*There is a ma- 
terial body and there is a 
spiritual body.” . . . . Until 
you were fit, she could not 
love you—she did not.” 








“At least,” said Thorne, sighing, “ours is a 
for those who have nothing. I had nothing Aa 
families, I presume we might have called that even 
both old American families. Oh, I ask your pardon’ for 
into that sort of thing. It is terrible, these days. the clash 
in this country; but you brought up one question T had tog 


and you 
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self, Not 

I never 
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When you 4 
out of co 
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too much tp 
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sorry for that 
went away, 
knew I cared 
her when | 
away. Thatis 
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were good frig 
in the old t 
I thought I 
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friends _ still. 
never wanted 
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old associates 
til I could ¢ 
back and take 
old _ place 

I belong. 
now—I meal 
say—well, you 
it was— | 
Thorne was # 
bling sadly a 








comes to that, of course. It comes to that in every country. Of 
course, in my own case it was not a factor.” 

“You are fortunate. In this country we sometimes have to 
make our own way to our own fortunes or our own titles. Our 
history is not so long as that of your country, and so we know 
less of ranks and honors and hereditary wealth.” Thorne spoke 
evenly. 

“I put all those things aside when I came here to live.” 
dron’s reply was entirely suave. 

“Very well, but you must understand that in my country—” 

“Our country!” Waldron smiled pleasantly again, wholly un- 
ruffled. 

“I said my country!” said Thorne, and looked him in the eye. 
“In my country, a man always has hope. In certain classes, or 
ranks, whatever you choose to call it, in my country, when a girl 
is of great means, a man does not like to take her away from 
her family unless he can give her a station equally good. It is a 
sort of class feeling, after all, isn’t it? Well, there you have my 
story, if either of us has any right to bring it up. I never spoke 
to your—to her—before I went away, five years ago, because— 
you can understand. Until I could clear up my father’s failure 
and take care of my relatives, and have something to offer to a 
girl, what right had I to speak?” 

“There is always a class feeling, Thorne,” said Waldron. “You 
mean to tell me all this absurd American doctrine is ever be- 
lieved—that one man is the same as another? What rot! Some 
few men are born into power.” ' 


Wal- 


rushed on. 

“You mean to say, then, if you hadn’t been ‘broke,’ as you 
in America—” 

“Yes, it is as we say in America.” ; 

“that you, as you say in America, would have showm# 
running? I could not have blamed you! Of course, you 
have loved her. No, I'll not admit you ever did, because 
my wife. That is all over, and it is too late. But whea 
came back, of course, I wanted to see you again; amé= 
admit it—Alix used to think and talk a lot of you before 
married me. Of course, she doesn’t know. I thought it all 
to have you at lunch with me, old man, since you know— 

“You did not ask me to your own home. , 

“No. Two reasons: first, you would not have come there- 

“She would never allow you to ask me. 1 ae 

Waldron’s face grew graver. Just a trace of fe 
it now. 

“Yes, that’s true too. 
ungenerous in any way.” : 

“Ungenerous! How do you mean? . 
is there any such thing at all as generosity? 

Jaldron sat for a time, his white hand on ie 

great ruby on his finger casting a glow redder than 


But I did not want you to thiai# 


In your creed, 


tableclol:& 
the spot 
color reflected by the flask of wine which stood bi 

dow and the table-end; the two dashes of color were “8 


damask, like blots of blood. At length he ne 
looked into the eyes of the man opposite, whom su pe: 
as his rival, in spite of all that had been said. 
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: wi ; Hough 


: uddenly and savagely, though he scarce more 
” said fe words. “No! Why should I be? Is there 
when it comes to a thing we really 


ig gs generosity 
rdon for 2 tng Z : 
clash gniled a trifle wryly. ‘You ask me that question, and 
had to wt, No, there is no such thing in life for you. George, 


ink you have changed. You are what you always were. 


vered it js your god after all. You're still Prussian! That is your 
Not only Generosity? Why, no! . 

CVEr speak mo smiled for the first time cynically; then suddenly the 
in my Me ofhis face altered. “We surely take what we want, yes, 
I had fe “I was made that way. Yes, I don’t deny it. All of my 

at reasons ny family, my ancestors, were as entirely open-eyed and 
doing ac] am. We don’t indulge in sentiment, which is only 

n you ¢ We don’t waste time prating about things we don’t mean 


deat believe. We simply admit the truth. If might does 
into gale right, then what does? You annoy me, you Ameri- 


with i e ; 
1 income ge disturbing—to you Prussians?” 
On nol on!” broke out Waldron. “Goad me all you like. I 


' my birth. I tried to be as pleasant as I could; and 
this!—I say you Americans do annoy me, boasting about 


my for r lofty principles. Why, what principles are there in life be- 
ore J the great one that might does make right? If it does not, 
pS I tetien? What is there in your country’s history, what is there 
much to own personal history, to make you doubt that? I had 
Ut My @iierin my hands, money—I was master of the situation, of the 
igs. mity, You loved Alix. Yes, I'll say that now, for we both 
for tity itis true. But J married her!” 

away, tyes were glittering now. He tapped softly on the table 
I cared SARS bic white fingers. His teeth showed in a white line under 
aa iamow mustache. “Power won. J married her! You did not, 
8 2? 

ind your ‘ » aid Billy Thorne. “But are you sure that you did?” 
pr ; doyou mean?” Waldron’s face was flushed; his eyes 
g in — 

e old tain something I did not intend to admit when I came 


Waliton, I never meant to let you know I had any feeling, 
ym had it all your way. But now I ask you, are you 
# Do you suppose Alice has gone on with you in your Prus- 
pullosophy of life? I don’t believe it. If she has not, are 
married?” 
tou presume to say you 
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“Thank you!” 

“Two reasons there are, why you should listen: first, I am a 
gentleman also; and second, I don’t justify Alix in what she has 
done.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” broke out Waldron. “What do 
you mean by that} Am I not good enough for any woman in this 
country? Have I not enough to offer her for her affection, regard, 
love—whatever you call it? Was it not a match good enough 
for her, if you care to say that, or for her guardian, her aunt? 
She let me know her approval many a time, long before I quite 
had courage to speak to the girl herself. I beg pardon—this 
doesn’t seem right, to talk in this way. But I have never seen 
her like in all the world, among all the women I ever knew. To 
win her I would have forfeited my fortune, my title, my loyalty 
for—” 

“For Germany?” 

“Let me finish what I am saying. I disagree with you when 
you say I was not as good as she, or any other American.” + 

“You know you were not,” quietly said Billy Thorne. 

“That is true enough, in one way,” said Waldron, now flushed 
and angry. “She is the very best of women, though cold after 
all; but that is not what we are talking about. I am saying it 
was entirely natural she should fancy me as her husband. Why 
not? Her marriage made her the Baroness von Waldensee. It 
gave her prestige; it gave her money, all she could use, and station 
as high as she could ask, higher than she could get here. It gave 
her everything an American woman can hope for. And that makes 
it a marriage as good as she could make in her own—I mean, our 
own—country, doesn’t it? Of course, we both call this our 
country, my country—” 

“You mean to say that when you married her you did not 
know war was brewing?” 

“That is not what we are arguing,” answered Waldron. “You 
insinuated I was not good enough for the woman I married. You 
are telling me I don’t know my own wife, that I don’t own: every 
jot and item of her soul. You are saying she does not agree with 
my personal creed. You are saying I have not succeeded, that I 
have not won.” 

“T want to tell you all those things,” said Thorne quietly, 
looking him straight in the face. “I want to say to you straight, 
there are depths in that girl’s soul you have never known and 

never will know. You will 
never get her to say or believe 












More of my wife and 5 ae 


-_——— = with you that might is the right 


~— f than I do?” —she will never say that to 
an prsume anything with a os x99 you. If she had known, as I 
place ties his voice or his SATAN AND ID LE HANDS know, that you still were 
long. miinst me,” said Billy Prussian, do you suppose she 
T mean *You know that.” I would have married you? 
vell, yous me forgetting your- DA M. EVANS has written a new group of Would she indorse your creed, 

stories which show this gifted Red Book writer at after what she has read? You 
a I did forget myself her cleverest best. The first of these, “Satan and would ask her to take down 
sadly a Ihave known Alix Idle Hands,” isa very modern story of a woman in her Christ from His cross? 


0 Bee was a chili—I know 


as YW AEE Wind as well as I do my 
et WShe and remember with pleasure. 
nown i MBs never changed. We = se “Satan and Idle Hands,” 
Be Americans don’t 
a “iy more than you 
and—I 
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business—afterthe-war business— life; it is a clever 
story and a true-to-life story—a story you will read 


By IDA M. EVANS 


in the next, the September, issue of 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


You would ask her to bury her 
own principles of faith and 
tenderness and mercy and 
justice in quicklime, and then 
take on your doctrines of the 
law of power? No! Oh, no! 
But if she hasn’t done so, then 
you would not be married as 
much as you thought? 

“Oh, understand me, George; 
it is not a question of you and 
me. I never sent any word to 
her through you or anyone 


Be sure to watch for 
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Ys, ¥e ought to be, but 
mate times when it is hard 
Ta,” be careful. You 

am just back. All this has been kept from me—this 
Saga I've known anything about it. It hits me a bit 
el doe it here, at your table. It is my own fault, 
~~ hot make it any the easier. You brought up 
sega Now let us face it. Alix is Alix, and you will 
. t from that. A diamond is a diamond. You 
stone by changing its setting or its cutting. A 
hand you don’t change him. Alix is a woman, an 
= 8, and you will never change her. You never 
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get Waldron. “I don’t like that.” 
2 H, tither. But listen—for the regard I did have 





else. I never have spoken to 
her, and never shall. She will 
never know—unless she did know previously. Yes, I love her—T’ll 
admit that—more than I love my own life or yours or even hers. I 
love her more than you can understand about, George. But I 
know that the God of Christ is still her God, and she never has 
turned away. How she squared her conscience, marrying you, I 
don’t know; but I do know she never gave up the best and purest 
things in her soul. She did square it somehow, or she would not 
have married—she would never legally have married you. I 
don’t understand it. I don’t profess to. Your creed might work 
in business, in politics, in some things—but in love, no; I don’t 
understand that. But there is no use in your telling me about 
what Alice thinks. I know.” 
Waldron swung back to answer, but before he could speak, 
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Billy Thorne smiled at him quietly and said: “ “There is a material 
body, and there is a spiritual body.’ Which did you marry?” 

“I married her—” began the other. 

“Are you sure? Oh, yes, I am asking your pardon for talking 
in this way at all; but we have begun, and we have to go through 
with it. 1 don’t want you to be unhappy. I wish I could make 
you over, so that you would be happier and kinder. Good women 
have to be cherished and cared for by all of us—don’t you see? 
And I don’t want you to be unhappy, either of you. I want her 
to be happy; I want to help that in every way that is possible 
in all the world. But for some of us there are two worlds in 
which we live. Can you understand that, Waldron? ‘There is a 
material body, and there is a spiritual body!’ God help you 
when you learn that, if you have not learned it yet! 

“Don’t you hear me, Waldron?” Thorne went on, his face close 
as he could thrust it to the other’s as he spoke. ‘Has not any- 
thing come to you as I am telling you? Yes, I did love her, and 
I love her now, although you have married her. I talk this way— 
I know how raw it all is— But if you can make her happy, please 
do that for me, wont you, old man? That is all I want. I’m 
raw and rude about it. I don’t want to make you unhappy, 
really I don’t, but I’m just trying to make you understand.” 

“Excellent! Thoughtful! Most condescending of you! 
mean to say you understand my wife better than I do?” 
dron’s eyes had suddenly gone cold, malevolent. 

But across the table was another man not accustomed to giving 
back from any adversary. Billy Thorne had been a fighting man 
ever since he also was captain of a Harvard team, and his life 
since then in the mines of the far Southwest had not been such as 
to weaken him. “I do mean to say that, Waldron,” said he, 
returning the other’s gaze with a cold glitter in his own eye. “I'll 
never see her again in my own life. But you hoid to your old 
doctrines. I thought you were my friend, and I thought you 
were an American.” 

“First papers only,” said Waldron, smiling grimly. “I never 
intended to finish it. I never took that kind of an cath. But one 
oath I took before I was born. What we wanted, we took where 
we found it, my people!” 


You 
Wal- 


E cast on the table a gem-set frame which shielded a 

beautiful miniature, the picture of his wife Alix, which 
he carried always with him. It was so beautiful that Thorne went 
white. 

Waldron’s smile was now a sneer. “You can prate all you 
want. It’s rot. The woman is mine, not yours. You wanted her. 
I have her. I took her. I own her. She loves me.” 

“You lie!” said Billy Thorne suddenly. “You never have 
owned her! She does not love you. You lie! Until you were 
fit, she could not love you—she did not.” 

Waldron picked up the serviette from the tablecloth, folded it, 
reached across the table and struck Thorne, once and twice, on the 
white knuckles of his clenched hand. ‘“That’s the blow. We will 
settle the rest later.” 

“All right,” said Thorne. “Any way you like. Happily! I 
know you are Prussian all through.” 

“Yes, then! She is my wife, and she is now Prussian too. She 
should believe as I believed, if I had to kill her. As for my being 
Prussian, you have been hounding me as fast and as far as you 
could. All right. Look at this!” 

He pulled open his coat and showed a page of folded paper 
in his pocket. “My commission!” said he. “The Uhlans! I 
am going home.” 

“Home!” 

“Yes, home—home—home! Prussia, Germany, Deutschland! 
After all, that’s my home. You thought me an American. Very 
well, so I was. I get what I want. But I never forsook my own 
country—I could not. Some day we will meet. I would prefer 
it over yonder, if you were in my own class, and if you were in 
any army.” 

Thorne smiled suddenly. “The army has a great many classes. 
Suppose I also were a Colonel, and that I went over.” 

“Bah! You Americans will not go to war. You lack the 
courage to fight. You will all sit back and talk and pretend, 
but you will not go into this. It’s winter of 1917, and you've all 
bragged about the Lusitania and the freedom of the seas! But 
vou’ve done nothing. You wont fight. We Prussians are born to 
fight. We are trained for it. You will take it out in talk—but 
here is my commission as colonel. I am called to the colors; my 
work here ends. But you—oh, pshaw!” 

“If I do not get a commission within two months,” said Thorne, 
“and if we are not at war within two months, I am going into the 


Canadian forces. But just to make it interesting Whey 
meet on the other side, I am going to tell you once 
lie. It’s worse than that. You don’t know you lie, ¥, 
bad, your country is so bad, your whole theory of life Bi 
is so bad, you are so altogether rotten, you can't se 4 
rotten. You don’t know that no woman would love 
you’ve had to ask her to take her Christ from His hn 
He suffered to save the world from such as you,” — 
They both had arisen now and stood at either side of the 
neither flinching, neither giving way, both strong men—ae 
cessful, the conqueror, the other the loser, as those things arey 
A young girl who sat across the aisle looked at them om 
She had been trying to catch the drift of their conversation, 
she knew was heated. She fancied they were both in w 
was not the case. She looked at them covertly, taking ig 
splendid virile figure of George Waldron, who. stood ee 
broad shoulders squared—then the lean, eager face of the 
a man more slender, but as tall. There was something thatg 
the idle young woman who looked at Thorne to wonder 
had been of which he talked. He must have felt it, wh 
was, the girl concluded, the feminine soul of her excited ove 
clash between two strong men. She supposed it might hay 
over business, but wondered if it could have been over am 
The two men turned at the inner door, each waving his 
to the other, and each passing out. They got their has 
coats, and went through the same formality at the outer ent 
When they came into this place they apparently had been fi 
now they were enemies, and the quarrel they had could be 
posed in but one way, and both men knew it. On the s& 
they wheeled, each saluting shortly; and each turned on his 


HORNE passed down the street. He was thinking 
of the armory, where he had drilled as a Guardsmal 
fore he had left the city. He swung away from the curb ini 
nearest telegraph-office. He wrote three telegrams, one to Wi 
ington, one to Albany and one to Ottawa. He came out inip 
sunlight absorbed, savage, seeing none of the throngs on thes 
walk, hearing but little of the newsboys’ calling of their wir 
Three weeks later Thorne sat in the lounge of his New} 
club, a telegram in his hand. His work in the National Gum 
a-Southwestern State where he had lived when not occupied 
Mexico, and his long study of military subjects at last had ps 
of value to him at a time when the Army needed officers tot 
equip and handle men. He was to be commissioned colon 
infantry; and for a week now we had been at war. 

He knew that George Waldron had resigned his place a 
ager of the Imperial Steamship Line, but in the circumstants 
had told no one even at Washington that he had information# 
would have interned Waldron here for the war. 

He did not know that, slipping quietly out of the port™ 
false passport for Y. M. C. A. service in Italy, Waldron, 
for Berlin by any practicable route, had sailed five da 
taking with him his wife and his wife’s aunt. That he, 
had not geen Alix Weatherby in six years, that now le 
never see her, that she was lost to him and herself in the 
of all fates—these things alone filled Thorne’s mind a 
staring out of the club window to the hills across the Huts 

“‘There is a material body, and there is a spiritual Wa) 
Thorne was saying to himself. A strange, exalted m 
to him in this, the bitterest hour of his life, when he knew 
faced renunciation of the woman he had always loved. éi 

He gazed toward the evening sun, not knowing that he 
The sky was strange, ethereal, suffused as with a thousand dtl 
A vast veil of rose-pink slowly parted, revealing, so it $8 
him, a series of pearl and opal gates into which, 
slowl ssed a figure! a 

Men in the Peo turned to look at him, thinking hima 
by drink or drug, when he extended his arms toward the 

A member touched a finger to his forehead. Poot’? 
Thorne!” he said. “Used to know him = in a yeas 3 
Good people. Went West when his old man §0 
the Street, Seems awfully changed—not the same Gen 
awfully odd-acting, doesn’t know anybody, see anybody 


to anybody. Told me he’s going across, though, lucy 
colonel of the old goth. He'd always kept on m "Told te 


see; he always figured on coming back here to pr 
“T wish him luck over,” said his listener gravely: 


“FT TELL ye,” said Sergeant MacKellar, goth # 


A. E. F., “—an’ ’tis not for any s 
doubtin’ about it ayther, least of all a corperl’s, @ 
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; ht They come up over No Man’s Land! An’ ye know 
Ing When at the Army knows ut. An’ every army on this front knows 
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For me own self, I’ve sent 
The business is to 
Lord, 


regular, kindly. “What differ to us? 
me ain mither word by the Great Wireless. 
be done. Gin only we get to their trenches once mair! 
‘twas fine, the last time we got into them! 

“The dirty curs!” he added calmly, lighting a. covert pipe and 
blowing the smoke into a dugout door. “There’s nothing they 





ce J back home knows ut. Tis no new thing. 
ican jos mo granfayther tell of his colonel’s death in the 
n't seg ee the 4oth listened, some bored, some interested, as 
a you rail old Scotch sergeant of 

OSS a rs went OD. 


yell, his colonel was a casualty, 





—_ . : ied, he raised his arm, 
i eto his wife—that 
things a was in his home in Scotland 
them ci fhousand miles away: ‘Yes, 
Tsao ih dear,’ he sayed, ‘an’ ’tis all 
a br [only thocht to tell ye now, 
ate ae ye bidin’ so long for the 
tood ere dearest,’ sayed he. ‘I’m shot 
Be, the ¢ woh the chest, an’ goin’ painless 
ne hat ce 3 gentleman,’ sayed he to 
ye fis wile, as though she was right 
we. When we meet, sure ‘twill 
a r morning, dearest,’ sayed he. 
cht ke he turned to his aide, me 
tt ifayther, an’ sayed, sharp an’ 
hee . jike the soldier he was: ‘Mac- 
= , write the letter of confirma- 
‘heel to Mrs. Robert Campbell, at 
id be fstown Castle, Airde, Argyll- 
the fe She'll know. Good-by!’ 
on hal "he died. So when the letter 


two months or mair later, the 
iienel’s wife nodded before she 
med. “Of course,’ sayed she, ‘ ’tis 
SI told ye two month agone: he 
hot through the chest an’ died 
tay am the oor I told ye.’ 
"See saw him plain as life, the oor 
An’ what’s mair, a 
fend mair stories like that I’ve 
@ among the auld folk, of 
ti bome knowin’ the day an’ 
fof men killed across seas. Wire- 
, lash, man! It has always 


“Bit Sarge,” said Corporal Jim 
leaning back against the 
Meiis of the trench, “what’s that 
am got to do with the fellows see- 
me sooks at night, out yonder? 
Mat don't stand to reason! Of 
J Know they do see them, 
he added, and looked over 

own shoulder. 
S somanny of them,” replied Mac- 
A Manhy, me boy, risin’ 
% from the bodies on their way— 
Wy it happens here. It must 
— that when the time 
Comes | $ OWN sperrit is may- 
about t0 walk, an’ he has the 
C a sight a bit gave to ’im. he’s 
to be more apt to see Them 
they tise an Pass over the terrain! 
Jason or Not, the boys do see 
_ all the armies know ut. 


ci 





Sientiiees 


Thorne gazed toward the 
evening sun. A vast veil 
of roseepink parted, reveal- 
ing, so it seemed to him, a 
series of pearl and opal gates 
into which, beyond which, 
slowly passed a figure! 











Site, ‘tis not often mentioned. 
Wien ye find the letters home, 


ie pape he'll be sayin’ he’s seed Them, all last night, as 


8 face; an’ so good-by! An’ scores of times back 
% pat Sates they’re knowin’ by the Great Wireless the 
; Tl ¥ got ut! Just we don’t speak of it, that’s 
ick oy ho mair of it in this section, ye hear?” 
2m he savagely at his own garrulity. 
se ad, Spee at the sky!” murmured Corporal Brown, 
; gen as the next. “Redder’n blood! And 
7 0 Over!” 
Thy Somes Seven minutes past four,” grinned MacKellar. 
‘ atly to-night—to make room!” 
B damned Scotch trap, Sarge!” The voice of Corporal 
ed. “You ll have me jumpin’ sideways.” 
P ard with the best; my boy,” said the old ex- 


wont do. Me grandfayther sayed to me war oncet was a game fit 
for men an’ gentlemen—not now. The MacKellars worked for 
the Campbells—” 

A shell came over and broke close back of the trench on shallow 
contact, so close the dirt came in over the men. “Shut up!” 
screamed Corporal Brown nervously, shaking his coat collar. “You 
blasted Scotch croaker, you'll get my goat! Have me jumpin’ like 
a rookie!” 

“Nah, you'll not,” smiled his sergeant. “Ye’ll go straight, an’ 
we all will, with our colonel in the line. But man, what folly, 
when officers is needed as they are now, that Colonel Thorne’s goin’ 
over again to-night, orders or no orders, an’ him ordered back 
since Chuesday, one arm in the sling yet. The first leftenant to'd 

Aweel, lads, yes, look at (Continued on page 150) 





“That's her,” Juckett told McElroy. 


“That's the girl: Stella Prouty. 
was keeping company right along. y 
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“For thou knowest not what a day may bring forth”? Proverbs 
XXVii: I. 


tle, obscure Nebraska town where, one would say, 

at first glance, nothing could possibly happen! All the 
mutations of human affairs, to the last change of leaving them; 
all the passions of diverse humanity contending and blending with 
circumstance to make what we call romance—with the happy 
ending that is often merely the unfortunate beginning! And all in 
twenty-four hours! 

It began a little after one o’clock p. m.—the hour of toothpicks 
—at one of our informal gatherings on the sidewalk in front of 
the Golden West Hotel. Twenty years ago we were more informal 
in our gatherings, and gathered oftener, having less business of 
our own to attend to; and as there were fewer of us, there was a 
greater community of interest than there seems to be in this 
day and generation. The Golden West had particular advantages 
as a rendezvous, being centrally situated on the west side of 
our business street. The shade was grateful during the hot sum- 


S teats said it! One day,—just one,—and in a lit- 


im Lee and her 
Then ‘Bije Kinney'’s boy, Stephen J., cut in.” 


MASTER FOR Ca 


mer afternoons, and ’Gene Bonham, who was running the ps 
then, used to wet down his sidewalk and his strip of the road 
copious liberality. ’Gene had a sixty-foot well, a thousandg™ 
tank, an efficient windmill and a troublesome bronchial alem 
that was irritated by dust, and so he could afford to beim 
with water. Then he was well supplied with office chaits 
from time to time his bus brought a total stranger or two# 
the depot to our midst. A 
“The trouble with us, as a nation, is that we put the almigs 
dollar before everything,” observed Watts, by way of Sai 
things: Watts was our idealist, and we had recently < 
school superintendent. He was from Lincoln and knew 7 
speak to; so we were rather disappointed by his coolness 
face of the burning question. ; — 
“We put the almighty dollar before everything, c 
“Just as if there were not a thousand considerations me fe 
to us! But we dodge real issues.” He spoke earnestly, 
his words with an odd precision and thrusting out ig 
the finish, as though it were a gate to shut off the ~s . 
“Well, you take the tariff—” began Juckett, the 
faced real-estate man. the hanical det 
He was interrupted by a sharp “ting” from a ne a 
for the discouragement of narrative bromidians, 4n@ it 
“chestnut bell”—a fairly efficacious deterrent ve 
novelty. It was even then long past its vogue, but Sel 
servative jesters still carried it, pinned to the as a 
Joe McElroy, the Omaha cigar-drummer, sprung © "a 
and it had the desired effect. e 
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man Kinney,—old ’Bije Kinney,—and at 
9 red to him and listened with respect. One 
5 ‘gespected citizens, old man Kinney. He must have 
art then, and looked older. He had cold, crafty 
oo deeply and somewhat obliquely over high cheek- 
: 4 wader a bulging forehead; his skin was like a mummy’s, 
brown film plastered to the skull and sagging at the neck, 
it suggested the rubber of a child’s balloon lately collapsed; 
was sharp, his mouth .a straight, lipless gash. Now he 
himself forward in his chair, and his hands gripped the 
ie talons of a bird of prey. He had a famous grip. 
coe got those long, bony fingers around anything that he 
was hard to pry them loose. . 
geld we put first?” he demanded in a high, crackling 
boring Watts with converging gleams from his steely bright 
“gaqation, or any other way? Would you put the 
afore the horse, or would you put the horse first? Well, 
ighty is the horse, the way I look at it, and every- 
geome trailing along behind—politics, religion, educa- 
seamidrinking, fiddling and fuddling, buying and selling, 
ing and ‘in marriage. If the dollar balks, then the 
p ok-darn ion has to stop. Issue! If the dollar aint 
there is, then it’s the dog’s tail that wags the dog. 
‘iad 


isue 


smumur of approval, and Watts looked abashed. 
piaik sense, you wont talk free silver,” Kinney 
Shore that pulls the wagon wants to be sound in 
i You and your Coin Harveys and your alliances 
ioute all wind and no limb. ‘Without the aid or 
anyother nation!’ Why not make it copper at sixteen 
then? Or anything else?” 
mamdered on with the dear familiar old stuff—fluctuation 
ieprecmtion, production and overproduction, and supply and 
sn and then wound up with a glowing tribute to Gold. 
iid everlasting, minted or bullion, it’s real money, and 
is 1 The nation that’s got gold, or the man who’s 
er!’ 
Sail ti chinny hand at the word “power” and clenched 
met expressively. Then he 
ied contemptuously, arose stiffly 
lis thar and shambled off. 
mene turned their heads to 
h him jim Lee, who was 
gon the edge of the sidewalk, 
tr aloof from the group, scowled 
ty as he looked. 
famed old goldbug!” he said 


met winked at Pete Stacy, 
Pete winked knowingly back at 
Gene Bonham smiled at 
Who shook his head slightly 
listed grave. Jim’s handsome 
is t young face 
Mivisted into that ugly frown 
ied "Bije Kinney’s slowly 


eee goldbug, all right,” the 

mumimer assented. “Aint no 
he stands.” 

mikes “em put the gold- 

m @ their chattel mortgages,” 

seemet With a snicker. “ ‘Gold 

i@itie United States of Amer- 

=S pattly right,” said Watts. 

Ag me to power, Pactolus 

peeeta hollow. But power 

peed Ought to be used, and 

per purposes. If you 

#4 Merely an illusion; if 

ay it, it becomes an evil.” 

Of a world for a poor 

iy way you want to take it,” 

with the same bitter- 

f= He got up and without a nod or word of farewell 

mp sitode away. At Dearduff’s saloon he stopped 

= med to consider. Then he pushed the ‘swinging 


ad disappeared. 
g him?” inquired Joe McElroy. 
“Old man Kinney has got him nailed 


‘Always and everlasting, minted or bullion, it’s real money, 
and money is power! The man who's got gold has got power!” 
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to the cross of gold. 
She’s—” 

Pete Stacy: nudged him in the ribs with his elbow, at the same 
time fumbling awkwardly with his hat-brim. Two women passed, 
the elder a stout, red-faced matron, who acknowledged the salu- 
tations of the- group with smirking. animation, and the other a 
girl of twenty or thereabout, pretty—very pretty indeed, in a 
subdued, pale way—and not. ungraceful of figure in spite of a 
certain angularity. The physical contrast between the two was 
marked, and their bearing was no less dissimilar—the bustling 
and forward carriage of the elder, and the shrinking, timid manner 
of the girl; yet one might have detected a faint likeness—that | 
blurred, indefinite “family” resemblance that seems in some de- 
gree inevitable among those of the same blood. They were, in 
fact, mother and daughter. 

“That’s her,” Juckett told McElroy. ‘“That’s the girl: Stella 
Prouty. Jim Lee and her was keeping company right along for. 
years. Then ’Bije Kinney’s boy, Stephen J., cut in. Jim up and 
everlastingly beat the hay out of Stephen; and Stella, she done. 
what little she could to discourage the fat lummox; but then, 
poor Jim hadn’t got nothing but his claim and a few head of cows, 
and to make a long story short, Stella’s folks favored Stephen, : 
account of old man Kinney’s money, and they got the girl razzle- 
dazzled. I guess she’s going to marry Stephen pretty soon now. 
Jim’s feeling pretty bad, and I don’t blame him. He knows 
that if- it wasn’t for old ‘Bije Kinney and his money, there 
wouldn’t have been no trouble.” 

“The girl looks as if she was scared to death,” McElroy 
commented. 

“She is,” said Juckett. “I tell you they’ve got her razzle- 
dazzled. The old woman’s a perfect lady, to meet her, but 
she’s considerable of a hellion when she’s rubbed the wrong way, 
and Prouty does just about what she says.” 

“You talk too much with your mouth, Bob,” said Stacy repro¥- 
ingly. 

“Well, aint that so?” Juckett demanded, appealing to the 
group. 

“It’s blowing around about the things that’s so that generally 
gets a man into trouble,” opined 
"Gene Bonham 

Old man Kinney was in a pleasant 
frame of mind as he shuffled home- 
ward. He had rated the pin-headed 
fools properly, and they had taken 
it meekly. Why? . They were not 
meek men, ordinarily, but solid cit- 
izens with deep convictions of the 
righteousness of their political be- 
lief; they would have shouted any- 
body else down—overwhelmed him 
with vociferous abuse, lacking sen- 
sible argument. But even Watts 
had not. dared to gainsay him. 
Why? He thumped his cane on the 
sidewalk, and his disengaged hand 
opened wide and then shut tightly. 
Power! 

As he went, his keen gray eyes 
took note of everything and were 
particularly observant of the people 
whom he met or passed. Andy 
Trink stood in the doorway of his 
drugstore, wiping his perspiring fore- 
head. Andy was not a model of 
politeness, but his bow and his com- 
ment on the weather seemed almost 
obsequious. Why? Old man Kin- 
ney had not bought a dollar’s worth 
from him in five years and was not 
likely to. Power! 

The Reverend Spotkin, toddling 
along in his shiny black alpaca coat, 
was effusive in his greeting to Mr. 
Kinney, and Mr. Kinney avowedly 
had no use for the heathen and was, 
paradoxically, an outspoken disciple of Bob Ingersoll. Power 
again! More illuminative still was the smile of Gideon F. Robin- 
son, when he looked up from his desk and saw, through the 
gold-lettered plate-glass windows of the First National, the man 
who had kept a receiver from taking his place. Old man Kinney 
nodded, and this time he said it half aloud: “Power!” 


They’ve got his girl away from him. 
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This deference, however, was not to be without an exception. 
Within a short distance of ’Bijah’s house a side-bar buggy, 
thickly encrusted with dried mud and with badly rattling spokes 
and shafts, drew up to the sidewalk and stopped. Its occupant 
was a stoutly built, full-bearded, elderly man who wore a soiled 
and rumpled dust-coat of brown linen and a weather-beaten 
wide-brimmed hat that had once been pearl-gray. His voice, 
as he hailed ’Bijah, was gruff and peremptory. 

“What are you working your fingers that way for?” the man 
demanded. “Touch of rheumatism?” 

’Bijah eyed him cunningly. “What’s good for it, Doc?” he 
asked. 

“Cemetery clay, I reckon,” Doctor Bates answered. 
having any more of those dizzy spells?” 

“Not for a week or two. You remember, Doc, I didn’t go to 
you about them spells. You wanted to know how I was feeling, 
and I told you. I wasn’t even in your office.” 

Doctor Bates chuckled grimly. “You mangy old dog-fox!” he 
said. “Don’t worry! I know better than to send you a bill. 
Just friendly interest and affection, ’Bije. If I charged you for my 
advice, you’d probably follow it, and keep out of the sun these 
hot days. Well, frolic around if you want to, but remember that 
you can’t take it with you when you go.” 

“Take what where?” snapped Kinney. 

“What’s Stephen J. digging for in the old barn?” asked Doctor 
Bates. He eyed the old man intently, but ’Bije met his look 
without the flicker of an eyelash. They regarded each other 
steadily for perhaps five seconds, and then ’Bijah’s slit of a mouth 
widened into a sort of grin. 

“Was Steve a-digging in the barn?” 

“T caught a glimpse of him as I was passing, and I thought it 
was you. I got out to stop you from suicide and found that it 
was Steve that was digging. I didn’t wait to ask him any ques- 
tions, but I suppose he was after fish-worms. Is the fishing 
good?” 

“What do you think, Doc?” asked Kinney pointedly. 

“T never did have much luck,” replied Doctor Bates; then, 
shaking the reins: “G’dap! —Well, keep out of the sun, ’Bije, 
and don’t let Steve or anybody else excite you.” 

He drove off, and Kinney walked on slowly to his house. He 
was not much disturbed by Doc’s mean talk. Doc was that way 
with everybody: independent as a hog on ice. A fool, too! Never 
looked after his collections and let anybody impose on him. 
So Steve was still a-digging! Well, digging was good exercise. 

But he found Steve in the sitting-room reading The Silver 
Clarion. A rather unprepossessing man, was Stephen J.—fat, like 
his mother, loose-lipped, shifty-eyed and almost entirely bald. 
A child of Abijah’s age, by a second marriage, the baldness was 
premature. He did not look up from his paper as his father en- 
tered the room, but old ’Bije knew that he was not reading. 

“Why aint you ’tending to business at the lumber-yard?” the 
old man demanded. 

“Wheeler’s there to ’tend to all the business there is,” Stephen 
answered sullenly. 

“T don’t suppose you could 
get out and hustle up a little,” 
said ’Bijah sarcastically. “You 
might have gone to see the girl, 
though. I take notice Jim Lee 
is in town.” 

Stephen’s eyes gleamed wick- 
edly, but he said nothing. 

“And what’s that you're 
reading?” ’Bijah snatched the 
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paper from Stephen’s hand, glanced at it and then 

and thrust it into the stove, poking it into the summa 
tion of litter with savage energy and slamming the doe 
He turned on Stephen, who quailed absurdly, ton 

“You're another sixteen-to-one saphead, are you?” 

a cold contempt in his tone that penetrated even the tt 
which protected his son’s self-esteem, 

“Well,” said Steve doggedly, “it would 
anyway. That’s what the country needs, t 
talking it over to-day. There’s our note és a 
every son-of-a-gun that owes us is dead broke. T don} 
you can’t let us have some; ; 
got to wait until you—” He checked himself, and his voir 
on a boyish whine. “ ’Taint right, Pa—and if that note 
protest, my name will be mud with Stella, as soon as the 
hear of it. They’d let her marry Jim Lee to-<momgpy 
didn’t figure— The note’s only three hundred and 
Pa!” 

“You wont raise it by loafing around home,” said "Bij 
yet by digging in the barn,” he added, and chuckled aS 
evident consternation. “Thought I was burying my } a 
you? Don’t lie to me. I don’t know as I blame 
for it not doing me any good, you're mistaken, “As 
got it, I’m boss. As long as I've got it, folks stand around 
They've stood around for me the last thirty years, and by 
frey, I’ll keep ’em standing around!” 

His voice rose almost to a scream. Suddenly he pres 
hand to -his breast and subsided into a chair; his jawd 
silently on nothing. In a moment or two he began i 
again, huskily. 

“Yes, it does me a considerable good, Steve. I takeal 
comfort in it. My gold-reserve! That’s it, you freesiler 
limited lunatic! Here, if you want some free Silver, ff 
you some.” 

He got up and shuffling over to an old-fashioned walnt 
unlocked it with a key from the bunch that he alwayc 
with him. “I wonder how often you've tried tp ipick this 
he muttered as he searched among the pigeonholéd papers 
here it is! Take hold of it. Five thousand dollars; paw 
in silver—stock. Ask Robinson if he’ll renew your note anil 
that as collateral. Maybe he’ll discount it.”.... 

Doctor Bates drove into James Hood’s livery to putt 
horse, and Hood came out of his little side-box of an offcets 
and to get news of the sick and ailing. “I see old man& 
a-moseying along home awhile ago,” said Hood. “Them 
that aint never going to die. He’ll just dry up a little mm 
blow away.” 

Dr. Bates grunted noncommittally. 

“They'll have to watch the pavement on the golden § 
when old ’Bije gets there,” Hood went on irreverently. i 
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ime. He didn’t say how he done it, but he said he skun 
md I bet he did.” 
) Bates said nothing to that, but walked across the street 
$ drugstore, where he had a little consulting-room 
ite prescription-case. Here he found Mrs. Prouty and 
daughter Stella awaiting him, and it was then somewhere 
bot three o’c!uck. 
pe welll” said Doctor Bates, lifting his bushy eyebrows. 
a kind of a surprise-party! Who’s sick? Not you, Jessie 
jwure looking Mighty tolerable. Must be Stella wants an- 
Heh pulled—eh, my dear?” He laughed jovially, shook 

Mrs. Prouty in a perfunctory sort of way and pinched 
ae with much kindness. 

: _* pretty good color,” he told the girl, and at the 
3 Was the truth. “Teeth look all right too,” he added 

oe him. “Just a social call, eh? Beginning to think 
Va. it Neglected your old friend, eh?” 

R is-and it isn’t, Doctor,” Mrs. Prouty broke in. She 
leah for other people. “I want you to tell 
She's or that girl. I guess she needs a tonic—or some- 
wh a moping arour.d like a sick cat and going off to her 
” che every so often. She says there aint any- 

' Matter with her, but my land, if there aint, I’d like to 
ons! I've dosed her with sage tea and everything 

bens pel of, but she don’t get no better. I told her last 
me. you don’t perk up pretty soon, I’ll take you to 
peee What he thinks ails you.’ I told her—” 
* cat’s got your tongue, Stella,” said Doctor 
Ot—away out. You put yours out too, Jessie, 
y until I get through with Stella.” 


“Don’t you think enough of me to break loose ?”’ 
body but you,” Stella protested. 
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“You know I don’t want to many any- 
“But you mustn't come here, Jim, boy. Please, Jim, you must go.” 


“Well, I’m sure!” exclaimed Mrs. Prouty indignantly. 

“Looks serious,” Doctor Bates muttered, turning the girl's 
head to the light. “That will do. Now we’ll see what your pulse 
has to tell us..... Hm-m! How’s your appetite?” 

“She don’t eat enough—” Mrs. Prouty began. 

“Ves, I see,” interrupted the Doctor. “Don’t sleep very well, 
do you, my dear?” 

“Not very well,” Stella answered in a faint voice. 
isn’t—I’m not—” 

“And how long— 


“But it 


Don’t tremble so, girl! I’m not going to give 
you any sage-tea: How !ong has that been going on? I suppose 
about a couple of months, eh?” This time he looked at Mrs. 
Prouty very directly, and she showed a slight embarrassment as 
she answered that it. was about that. Doctor Bates thereupon 
swung around to his desk and scribbled on a prescription-pad. 
Tearing off the leaf, he handed it to Stella. “Get the Reverend 
Spotkin to fill that,” he directed brusquely. 

Stella looked at it, and the color rushed into her face for the 
second time, only more vividly. 

“Spotkin!” ejaculated Mrs. Prouty. “You mean Mr. Frink.” 
She took the slip of paper from her daughter’s half-resisting 
hand and—her face purpled. It was a short prescription: 


Rx 
James Lee 


Mrs. Prouty bounced from the chair, seized her daughter’s 
wrist with a jerk that brought her to her feet, and pushed her 
toward the door. “I reckon you think you’re smart, Doctor 
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Bates!” she said, furiously turning on the unmoved physician. 
“Poking your ugly nose into private affairs!” 

“Tt’s not an ugly nose, Jessie,’ said Doctor Bates, calmly 
fingering the feature alluded to. “And if you think anything 
of Stella, you'll give her that prescription.” 

Mrs. Prouty had squeezed the paper into a ball. Now she 
fiung it at him viciously. Doctor Bates did not even dodge. The 
next moment he was alone, but Stella had turned at the door, 
~— in the clutch of her irate parent, and had thrown him a 

SS. 

Presently Doctor Bates poked his head into the. prescription- 
department and hailed Andy Frink. ; 

“Seen anything of Jim Lee in town to-day, Andy?” he asked. 

Andy grinned. “He was in at Dearduff’s awhile ago, tanking 


up,” he answered. “I never saw Jim full before. I just hap- 
pened in—” 

“Yes,” interrupted Doctor Bates, frowning. “Full, did you 
say?” 


“Well, getting along that way tolerable fast,” said Andy. 

“I wish you would do me a favor,” Doctor Bates requested. 
“Happen in again and get Jim away. Tell him it’s important. 
I’ve got my reasons for not wanting to go myself, but you bring 
him up here to me if he can walk, and if he can’t, haul him 
on a dray. I'll tend store while you’re gone.” 

“It’s a large order, but Ill do it, Doc,” said Andy, and at 
once put on his hat and departed on his errand... .. 

At the First National Bank, Trueman Gilsey, the young cashier 
and general assistant, had locked the doors and pulled down their 
blinds a- few minutes before Stephen J. Kinney tapped on the 
window to attract Gid Robinson’s attention. Gid was the bank’s 
president and principal stockholder. He was still busy at his 
desk, and looking up and seeing Stephen J. outside motioning for 
admittance, he smiled, but shook his head in refusal. Stephen J.’s 
pantomime thereupon became more urgent, and so Gid at last 
got up and opened the door to him. 

“Well, Steve, what’s on your alleged mind?” asked the banker 
when the two were presently seated in what was commonly known 
as “the sweat-box.” 

Stephen J. handed him a bulky envelope. 
me what that’s worth,” he said. “I aint posted on stocks. 
any good at all?” 

Gideon carefully adjusted his eyeglasses and examined the 
contents of the envelope. At the first glance he smiled. It was 
not a reassuring smile, indicating amusement rather than satis- 
faction. Without a word he refolded the documents and handed 
them back to Stephen J., who on his part showed no disappoint- 
ment. 

“T didn’t think they was any good,” he owned. “If they had 
been; he’d have hung on to ’em. Not worth a cent, eh?” 

“Well, it’s a good quality of paper,” said Gideon, “but being 
printed on sort of spoils it for any use. I remember that fellow that 
sold it. Let’s see, I guess his term will just about be up by now. 
He got fourteen years, I think—not for that, but some other 
deal. He stung two or three easy ones here on that stock. Where 
did you get it?” 

“Pa gave it to me this afternoon,” replied Stephen J. 

The banker emitted a faint whistle—hardly more than a 
breath. 

“That’s just it,” said Stephen J. “Now, Mr. Robinson, I just 
want to ask you a question: How much has the old gent got 
on deposit here?” 

“Hasn’t he told you?” asked the banker. 

“He certainly aint,” replied Stephen. 

“Then it must be because he don’t want you 
to know,” said Gideon. “I think that must be 
the reason, Steve.” 

“You mean you wont tell me. Well, it ought 
to be a considerable, anyway. I know he 
wouldn’t take a cent out when there was talk 
of you folks busting up last fall. He told all 
around town that 
he wasn’t going to, 
too. And _ that 
didn’t do the bank 
no harm.” 

“Tt helped to 
strengthen 
the feeling of con- 
fidence that most 
of our depositors 
had in us, cer- 
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tainly,” admitted the banker. 
man, Steve.” 
“Aint he?” grinned Steve. 


“Your father is a Publicugy 
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his Money to save, 


from going under any time, wouldn’t he? Sure! 

Ber ; » WOL ? Sure! 
you I don’t like this here mining-stock business foe 
a-speculating, I want to know it Ber i 


- I know 

spending. Ma can’t scarcely get enough out of be pin 
for the house. He’s quit lending, too—or if he aint 
recording his mortgages. He aint got a foot of land id ; 
of what the house stands on. Well, it must be all in beni a 
gold bonds, maybe; he’s always gassing about gold-resery 7 
way, you've got it, unless he lied last fall when he sid be ' 
going to draw out what he had here.” Stephen breathe 
wiped his forehead and regarded the banker earnest! 

“See here, Steve,” said Gideon suavely, “] think - 
you are driving at. You think the old man is beginning ty 
a little and oughtn’t to be allowed to manage his oul ' 
that’s your business, and you know what steps to: ue 
control. I am ready to give an accounting any time you 
me a court order, but until then, it’s my business to 
mouth shut about my customers. I don’t mind telling you 
your father didn’t lie last fall, and all he’s drawn since 
make much difference in our quarterly statement. Another ts 
he might not have bought that stock. Somebody might 
thrown it in on a trade with him. I don’t pretend to know 
father’s business, but I never heard of anybody's getting 
the best of him. By the way, if he’ll indorse that note of 
and Wheeler’s, I’ll renew it, as scarce as money is, but you 
lows will have to do something to-morrow.” — 

“T'll see what we can do,” Stephen muttered. He casta 
ful look at the massive door of the vault as he went out. ... 

It was perhaps half an hour later that Doctor Bates was g 
Jim: Lee his dressing down. Jim took it pretty well, consid 
and he took the nauseous draught that Doc had compoundel 
him with a fairly good grace and felt, on the whole, better f 
His head was clearer, at !east. 

“TI thought you were more of a man, Jim,” said Doctor} 
in conclusion. 

“I only had two or three, Doc,” said Jim shamefacedly. 4 
I quit when you sent for me, didn’t I?” 

“What did you start in for?” demanded Doctor Bates. 

“TI told you. And what difference does it make? There 
nobody cares two whoops what I do. I could drink mys 
death—and I reckon I might as well. It might be a com 
to her to think that I wasn’t nothing but a drunken bum, 
way.” 

“Why, yes,” said Doctor Bates thoughtfully. “I didatt 
of that. That’s so. It’s what a girl likes to think of the mal 
loves. It’s a real pleasure—brightens things up for her 
they’re beginning to look sort of gloomy. I guess youd 
go back to Dearduff’s and tank up again. I guess she's 
got the fool notion that she’d sooner have you than Steves 

“Don’t rub it in, Doc,” said Lee with considerable em 
“I guess she thinks a heap of me, but what good will that d 
poor little girl? You know how tender-hearted and easy put 
she is; and how them old rips has always put on her 
her under. She don’t dass to call her soul her owt 
blame her, Lord knows! It’s just because she’s so blame 
and-so sweet and gentle-natured. She needs somebody @ 
care of her and love her and see she aint imposed on. Bit 
that old woman, and that lunk-head of a 7 <7 
scheming, tight-fisted devil ’Bije Kinney and his money, ™® 

a naa me— It was listening to him this afternoo 
me off. ‘The man that’s got gold has got power, af 
and he makes a grab in the air with his han er 
I could just see Stella and me and her folks and @ 
thing else right in his grip!” ace 
“So you thought it would be a pious idea to hep 
% shut down on you,” Doctor Bates suggested gel its 
“T was a fool,” admitted Lee, coloring. 
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W, ITH this installment is brought to an unexpected and dramatic conclu’ 
sion the third novel by Miss Judson that this magazine has published. 
No young American novelist of our day has won a wider popularity 
than she and her prestige has gained immeasurably by the present story. 
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CHAPTER XII 


OME little time after 
S sunrise the train 
finally won its way 
through the snow as far as the lit- 
tle station at NorthAdams. There 
had been no food left for break- 
fast on the train; and when Ruth 
and Terry, followed by Prince 
Aglipogue and then George, de- 
scended to the platform, they 
found there was no food at the 
station either. But there was a 
huge sleigh drawn by two power- 
ful horses, with bells on their har- 
ness that tinkled merrily in the 
sharp air, and a man from Fir 
Tree Lodge. Inquiry revealed the 
fact that Gloria’s train would be 
in within fifteen minutes, and 
Terry told the man to wait. 
Meantime George appeared, looking as calm as if he had just 
stepped out of the house on Gramercy Square. They all sat on hard 
benches in the railway station, or looked through the soiled windows 
at other passengers driving gayly off to their homes—and breakfast, 
as Terry said wistfully. Prince Aglipogue paced up and down 
in melancholy silence. Ruth could imagine that he was preparing 
dignified reproaches to hurl at the auburn head of Gloria. Her 
train came in finally, and she stepped off swathed in furs, exhaling 
the perfume of violets, followed by respectful porters and greeted 
by. George, who took possession of everything before the vicarious 
servitors quite knew what was happening. Gloria looked so fresh 
and beautiful, so perfectly groomed and so rested, that they all 
felt shabbier than ever and more disheveled. They made a rush 
for her, and when George had stepped aside, she greeted them 
with bright smiles. 

“Hello, people! You see, I was right. What a wonderful 
morning! Hello, Aggie—you look as if you’d been in a wreck, 
and Ruth and Terry as if they’d been—oh, on an adventure. I 
actually believe you liked it. What did you sleep on?” 

“Tt has been a terrible experience,” Prince Aglipogue began, 
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trying to look reproachful but only succeeding in looking ridicu- 
lous. He could get no further in his speech, for Ruth and Terry 
were both talking. 

“We did enjoy it—wish you’d been along.” 

“We slept in our chairs—at least I did, but I don’t believe Terry 
slept at all. You look gorgeous, Gloria—there’s a sleigh out there 
with bells on.” 

“Come on, then; I’m famished. 
for breakfast even if there’d been any to get? 

“No, only a cup of coffee—very bad, too.” 


Didn’t you get up in time 
Have you eaten?” 


HEY followed George and piled into the sleigh. There 

was straw on the bottom and many fur robes, the 
heaviest of which Aglipogue managed to collect for himself and 
Gloria, who were in the back of the sleigh. Ruth would have 
liked to sit in front with the driver, but of course George had 
to sit there. 

“My word, why did you wear that?” Gloria burst into peals of 
iaughter and !ifted the silk hat from the head of Prince Aglipogue. 

“Naturally I supposed that the millionaires, your friends, would 
send a conveyance suitable—an inclosed car. How was I to know— 
straw, farm-horses!” He almost snorted in his disgust. 

“You're so funny, Aggie! Don’t you know there isn’t a motor 
built that could drive through these mountains in winter-time? 
We’re lucky that the sleigh can make it.” 

_Ruth noted with horror that in her laughter there was a tender 
note as if she were talking to an attractive big boy. Instinctively 
she turned to look at George’s straight back and long, narrow head. 
It seemed to her that his ears were visibly listening. 

From somewhere Terry produced a long knitted scarf, and this 
Gloria tied around the Prince’s head, laying his hat carefully down 
in the middle of the sleigh. He looked like a huge ugly boy with 
mumps, Ruth thought; and Gloria, whose sense of humor even 
her Titania-like love could not quite quench, burst into renewed 
peals of laughter. ‘Perhaps he'll get angry and break his engage- 
ment,” Ruth thought hopefully, but his resentment seemed to be 
at things in general rather than at Gloria. 

They were really very comfortable in spite of the keen wind, 
and the country round them was magnificent, hill melting into 
hill in endless procession like the waves on a limitless ocean. 
The heavy snow he'ped rather than impeded their progress, but 
they were all rather cold and tremendously hungry before they 
reached the gates of Fir Tree Lodge. Then there was a slow 
pull up to the top of the hill on which it was built—a huge stone 
house almost hidden in a forest of firs. 

Prince Aglipogue shuddered when he looked at it. 

“How is it heated?” he asked in tragic tones. 

“Very old-fashioned—no furnace or steam heat—just fireplaces 
like your dear castles in Europe,” said Gloria—which was not true, 
but served its purpose of making him look even more melancholy 
and making Gloria laugh again. 

Angela Peyton-Russell was not at the door to greet them, but 
a maidservant and a manservant were. Angela had read some- 
where that it was not smart to greet one’s guests in country homes 
that way, and so she did what she thought was the correct thing. 

“Though she’s probably watching us from some point of van- 
tage,” Gloria whispered to Ruth as they followed the maid up a 
wide staircase at the top of which she separated them, leading 
Ruth into what looked like the most cheerful room in the world. 

“Your luggage will be up directly,” she told Ruth, ‘‘and as soon 
as you can, you’re to come down to breakfast. Mrs. Peyton- 
Russell has waited it for you.” 

She left at once, evidently going to attendance on Gloria—who, 
any servant could see at a glance, was the more important guest 
of the two. While she was waiting for her bags, Ruth warmed 
herself before a wonderful wood fire in front of which a blue-satin- 
covered day-bed tempted her to further rest. Through the wide 
windows the tops of the mountains that had looked so cold when 
she was driving to the house resumed the almost warm beauty that 
she had admired on the train. She had hardly had time to remove 
her cloak and hat when a tap at the door announced her bags, and 
another maid came in to help her unpack. 


EFORE going: downstairs Ruth knocked at Gloria’s door. 

She had the feeling that if they were to meet Pen- 

dragon face to face, she wanted to be with Gloria. She had a 

vague fear that Gloria might faint, and she wanted to be there to 
bear her up. 

“Afraid to go down alone?” Gloria asked. “You needn’t be; 

you're looking ducky. I hope she has a millionaire for you to 

meet, but no such luck. That would spoil ‘our little Bohemian 
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circle.’ She mimicked Angela's gurgling voice perf 

dare say those hungry brutes of men are waitin Ha 
have the grace to wait, which I doubt. I could Sst aa 
thing myself.” alo 

Angela, having done her conventional d 
them at the door, now yielded to her enithaal KA * 
up the stairs to meet them, hurling herself into Gloria's 
even kissing Ruth on the cheek to make her feel that 
“—— and realiy belonged. ie 

“Come on—we're having breakfast in the ¥ ‘J 
loveliest room in the house. Everyone is waithag — a" 
other guests, and I didn’t tell them who was coming va 
such a welcome surprise,” she gurgled. a 

“We will indeed!” thought Ruth. 

“This is the library.” She waved her hand at an op 
room with gloomy furniture, the door of which was open, m 
little place, don’t you think? But here—” 

She paused dramatically before she threw open the door of 
sun-parlor. Ruth couldn’t blame her for being proud of the 
they entered. They all stood at the open door looking af 
moment before entering—a long, narrow room, evidently 
the full length of the house from north to south, with two 
of glass, window after window with drawn-back draperies 
amber silk, and between each window a bird-cage hung overg 
blue vase filled with cut flowers. At one end of the room the 
fast-table was spread, and at the other, where there were mp 
dows, was a fireplace round which the men were standing—T 
Prince Aglipogue and John Peyton-Russell. There was a 
seated there too, and in another big wing chair Ruth thought 
could discern the top of Mr. Pendragon’s head. 

They had satisfied Angela with their admiration, and af 
came in, the three standing men advanced to meet them Tae 
woman turned her head, and Ruth, even while her heart was sane 
ing still because of the imminent meeting of Gloria and Pendn 
recognized her as Angela’s “Bohemian” friend, Miss Gildin 
Miss Gilchrist had lank, dank, soiled brown locks that framel é 
lank, soiled-brown countenance. Her gown also seemed ti} Fy 

G 


a 
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of a dusty black. A closer view showed an outthrust footil 
long, flat, soiled brown shoe, and Ruth remembered what Dori 
had once told her: 

“Never trust a woman who wears common-sense shoes—it 
is something radically wrong with her.” 

Ruth was being introduced to Mr. Peyton-Russell now. 3 
had never met him before. He was a large man who looked 
he took his material wealth very seriously indeed, and thought 
owed some reparation to the public from which he had extne 
it; but he had a heavy cordiality that was rather charming bea 
it was so obviously sincere. 

“And now you must meet the others,’ 


ci 
: 


chirped Angela, 


UTH realized for the first time that Angela was lit 
yellow canary. The birds, singing gayly in the sum 

made the comparison almost compulsory. 

“You'll have to come to them, and anyway, I always have qi 
tails in front of the fireplace. After that long, cold ride, you 
need one, though it is only ten o’clock in the morning.” 

They followed her across the long room, Ruth walking a 
behind Gloria, watching her. face, waiting for the moment 
she should see around the high-backed chair. They must Miia, 
seen him at the same moment, for Ruth’s heart gave @ Biggs 
thump, and it seemed that Gloria missed a step, her body sway «y, 
just perceptibly for a second, while one hand flew to her throat # ra 
a gesture Ruth had seen before. Her color did not change, 
with the sophistication of four months in New York, Ruth MO ach g 
that Gloria’s color did not “come and go” for very gooe™ Instea 
The biggest change was in her eyes. They seemed to have tune 
a dark violet and to have opened wider than Ruth had ever #8 
them before, in a fixed stare They were standing Be 
him now. In her anxiety about Gloria, Ruth had not , 
him at all. His face was quite white, and he seemed to be ne ay 
himself for some tremendous ordeal. me Re 

“Pardon me for not rising.” He indicated the crutches DORE sy, 
his chair. a. forges 

“Mr. Pendragon’s not a bit like a real invalid—one ad 
the moment one talks to him,” apologized Angela rather tae % 
“He and John are such good friends that I used to be 
him, and when I heard he was ill, I insisted that John M™SSS 
come. And do you know, he wanted to run away bid 
told him what clever people were coming and 
—Aren’t you glad, now that you’ve met Gloria ™ 
Ruth?” 


Rg 
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Mayfield and I have met before,” he said. 
almost afraid to look at him. There was in his eyes 
oe WF questioning, almost of reproach. He had grown thinner, 
wondered how Gloria could be so heartless. Still, it 
all Gloria’s fault. Ruth had seen her dark eyes melt with 
ht of the crutches—pity and a sort of bewildered fright; 
he spoke as if he had never seen her before, the soft 
and her eyes changed from violet to the coldest gray 
able, and her mouth set in a cold line, quite unlike its 


alfom = 8§=— 
“fy sure you'll like our 
Bohemian circle,” she 


dered how Gloria 
oeee fun of Angela 
in her own house. 

dow or other, they had 
heen presented to Miss 
birt too, but she proved 
be one of those persons 
ubitually forgets, and 
pis perpetually trying to 
Wi back the wandering at- 
mig of others, like a 
ss pup rubbing his 

sin the hands of strangers, 

w somewhere to find a 


cocktails. came, and 
Ruth had never seen 
ria drink anything 
pr than coffee befere 
mr ocbck in the afternoon, 
ok this one in the 
Mipay that Ruth had sometimes 
ee men drink, almost pour- 
Seu it down. They all moved 
MRE io the breakfast-table 
Gora with John Pey- 
ll, Angela beside 


ime Aglipogue, and Terry 


h Miss Gilchrist. Ruth 

ited while Professor Pen- 

picked up his crutches. 

fdently he could get about 
very well by himself. 

‘want to see you after 
imeakiast—as soon as possi- 
bie,” she whispered to him. 

"Te inclosed veranda at 

Otock,’ he whispered. 

Se wanted to ask him 
wat and where the inclosed 
Wanda was, but there was 
™ dance. Everyone was 
tiling at once, it seemed— 
that is, everyone except Pen- 
mem and herself. She tried 
With Terry’s eyes, but 

the did, he only lifted 
me etbtow as if to say: 
bee, your anxiety was needless; they are sophisticated 

and didn’t mind a bit.” 
i iiey did mind; Ruth knew that. If they had recognized 

Mithet—that would have been the sophisticated thing to do. 
ieeat, they had taken the romantic course and met as strangers, 
ew Ullike strangers they did not talk to each other. All 
oe her Ruth could hear snatches of conversation. Terry 
"Ta | aay won the formidable Miss Gilchrist 
sees » She cou ring, “ 7 

By ofthe ats” hear her saying, “but I prefer poetry 
. wy said Terry politely. 

‘hile tp may say that poetry is my métier. You should hear me 
pad appreciate.” Her voice went on and on, but Ruth 
4 per her now because Gloria’s clear voice was saying: 
sve eait work in Terry’s play; I’ve decided never to go back 
I want to travel—South America, perhaps.” 

olng oon a concert tour, aren’t you,. Prince?” 
PS—if you have a secret from me, Gloria, I 

W what I shall do to you.” 
— Ruth’s eyes met those of Pendragon. She saw 


flowing from her eyes in tears. 


t 


Halfway down the stairs she sat down because happiness was over- 
It was there that 
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a strange light flash into them, like a sword half withdrawn from 
its sheath and then replaced, as he averted his glance. 


CHAPTER XIII 


T was easy to slip away alone. Ruth knew that Gloria, 

who had gone to her own room, expected to be followed, 
but she did not want to talk alone with Gloria until she 
had seen Pendragon. She 
found the inclosed veranda, a 
sleeping-porch above the sun- 
room. She threw a heavy 
cloak about her shoulders and 
passed unobserved down the 
hall and through the narrow 
doorway leading outside. He 
was there, waiting for her in 
his wheeled chair. There was 
another chair beside him, per- 
haps for the nurse. Ruth 
could look out over a wide 
circle of white hills with 
masses of dark green where 
firs clustered in the hollows. 
The outer edge of the circle 
was stained a deep rose, so 
that hill and cloud lay heaped 
against the sunset bathed in 
cold flame. 

She moved toward him 
slowly, wondering how she 
would begin, now that she 
had kept het rendezvous. He 
laid down the pipe he had 
been smoking and held out 
a hand to her, a hand through 
which the light seemed to 
shine, it was so pale and so 
thin. 

She sat down beside him 
without speaking and looked 
for a moment at the sunset 
hills. They seemed so quiet 
and cold and peaceful. What 
she was going to say would 
sound strange and unreal here 
—more strange, even, than 
it had soundéd when she had 
spoken it in New York. : 

“T want to talk to you 
about Gloria,” she began, but 
he did not speak when she 
paused, and so she went on: 

“When you sent me that 
card to the water-color show, 
—it was at breakfast I 
got it,—Gloria told me that 
she’d been married to you. 
She’s my aunt, my father’s 
sister, but I’d never seen her 
until after Father and Mother both died and I came here to study 
art. Mother sent me to her because she is my only living relative. 
She didn’t know you were in New York until I got that card, and 
she asked me not to tell you about her, and so I lied when 
you asked me about myself, or at least didn’t tell the truth. Then 
just before we came here I saw Nels Zord, and he told me you 
were here too. At first I thought of telling Gloria, but I didn’t, ° 
because I want you to help me. I want you to save Gloria.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t save Gloria, my child, any more than Gloria 
can save me—she perhaps has lost her soul. To-morrow I lose my 
life. It is all set, and we have as little to do with it as with that 
thin thread of waning moon up there, which to-morrow night will ~ 
be utterly dark.” 

“But don’t you see? Gloria doesn’t understand, and that’s why 
she is helpless. But you do understand and can prevent things. 
You said yourself to me once: ‘The stars incline but do not com- 
pel.’ If you wont help me, I must do everything alone. But you 
must tell me the truth: isn’t George the cause of your illness?” 

He leaned suddenly toward her. “Why do you think that?” 

“You talked about the evil eye and the dark of the moon; the 


erry found her. 
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“You see,” added Ruth, “there is only one link 
that is how you let Gloria go at first. Why di 





one from ‘my story, and 


you—- why did you?” 
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Berothy, thought you were joking or talking in 
mie The night of the show, when you were first 
Mme performing incantations before a horrible 
Mee he worshiped the snake again, and your ill- 
Bhas come here because Angela wants him to 
ie music-hall magic. I am afraid he will use 
% ju are to lose your life to-morrow; if George 
Pilmess, then that is true.” 
toward her, searching her face in the waning 
Sawiy, as if his words were but a surface ripple 
f thought. 
‘py illness is 
ie known that 
’ ‘ome that it 
‘And I have 
p who. could 
ime. It may 
“that George 
iS an answer. 


“Gloria,” she 
ther man it 
micult to tel! 
for the mo- 
bit they two 
pended in the 
of mountain 
B soul, eager 
0 - life, that 
5 eyes, com- 
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A GIRL ON SPRINGS 


H ER mother named her “April” because she 
was born in that month. Later, her mother 
said she should have been named “The Fourth 
You'll know why when you read 
Rupert Hughes’ new novel “What's the World 
Coming To?” that begins in the September 
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in her work, that I was jealous of her career and that I must 
choose between her and the stars that night. I dare say I was 
very stupid, but she seemed quite strange and unreasonable, as I 
had never seen-her before, and I said some rather nasty things. 
She said if I did not go to the theater, she would never return 
to the flat- Of course I said that was unnecessary—that I would 
go. I did—expecting a message from her every day. The only 
message I got was from her lawyers in Paris, where she had gone 
for a divorce. That’s the story.” 

He stopped talking now, but Ruth waited. Over the hills the 
rose-flush had faded; the thin, 
keen blade of the almost dis- 
appearing moon hung like a 
scimitar in a field of dark pur- 
ple; and resting above it, a 
star hung trembling, as if wait- 
ing for the cold arms of a lag- 
gard lover. 

“I suppose half-confidences 
wont do,” he said at last. “I 
still love Gloria. What man 
once having loved her could 
forget? “Time cannot change, 
nor custom stale her infinite 
variety.’ But of what use to 
fight one’s destiny? I cannot 
believe all that you say of 
George. That he is a Mahat- 
ma is doubtless true; that he 
loves Gloria is gruesomely nat- 
ural; that he hates me and has 
put upon me this malady is 








‘other rea- 
Wwe been her 
ye At first he understood the prejudices of 
land realized that he couldn’t marry her, but I 
Nlook back, perhaps now you can see how he 
MGloria. I have never seen the two men who fol- 
she must have hypnotized her into marrying 
mself broken the marriages. And now she is 
i horrible Prince Aglipogue! George is forcing 
® boasted to me that it was so. It will ruin her 
"poor, and break her heart with shame when 
"she has done. Then George will claim his 
t Mention your name when he talked to me, 
fas only one other fit to walk beside her, and 
#01 an unknown disease.’ You see,” added Ruth, 
sunk gone from my story, and that is how you 
me Why did you—why did you?” 
pupmoved by her excitement. 
at. eorge before we were married,” he said in 
sue found him ill, you know, and paid his 
fe doctor; and when he was well, he wanted to 
fe tike him and advised her not to take him; 
@ much better for him to go back to his profes- 
wea to come, and she liked him—perhaps his 
Seer, Everything went well until the night when 
Maina new play. I never went much to the 
Mit better to leave her alone in her professional 
the planet Eros—a small planet discovered 
ff new solar system—was to be very near, 
had ever been but once before, much nearer 
f for many years. The first time the as- 
brid had missed a wonderful opportunity; this 
Si Watching. We were to take photographs if 
mitted | by means of Eros and comparative calcu- 
id er something exact about the distance 
Other planets. It was the opportunity of a 
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ae flat in London; and George was acting as a 


mes valeting me as well. I hated having 
sonia said he was happier when he was busy. I 
etything that happened, and how he looked at 
® to the theater to-night, sir?” he said, and I 
‘ he often gave me, that he was being 
mest insulting, though there was neither imperti- 
in his words or manner. 
e at the observatory,’ I answered. There had 
peemg to the opening in my mind, or in Gloria’s, 
s moment; but when George had left us, she 
Hfeproaches. She said that I took no interest 
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reasonable. But that he should 
possess, or even! aspire to pos- 
sess, Gloria is utterly incredibie.” 

There was a sadness on his face, an other-worldliness in his 
eyes; but there was no light of battle there, and Ruth, whose 
youth and energy cried out for action, felt as if she were beating 
with futile hands against a stone wall. 

“But he does want her, and he’s going to succeed if you don’t 
do something. If he has the power to kill you, he has the power 
to do these other things too. Even if you don’t believe’ this, 
you must do something to save your own life. If you believe 
in the wisdom of the East, you know that in the next life you 
will not enjoy the fruit of any joy for which you have not strug- 
gled in this. You are selfish too. Even if you no longér care ‘for 
your own life, you must do what you can to help Gloria.” 

“She no longer wants anything from me; she would-only resent 
my interference.” 

“You are thinking only of yourself. 
attitude make now? 
Promise—” 

“Perhaps the voice of youth is the voice to follow—I am afraid 
I have grown old, and age does not love knighthood; but I prom- 
ise that if I see any way in which to change her destiny and mine, 
I will make what effort I can. I will think about it.” 

It was almost dark now—and Gloria was standing beside them 
before they saw her. 

“Angela’s been looking for you; she wants you to play billiards, 
Ruth.” 

“But I don’t know how.” 

“That doesn’t make any difference; neither do I, and neither 
does Miss Gilchrist; you just stand around and make the. men 
wish that you’d go away and let them have a good game. But 
don’t go just yet,” she added, as Ruth started away. “I want 
to say something to Mr. Pendragon, and I don’t want to be alone 
with him.” 

Ruth could not see his face clearly, but she saw his long white 
hands clenching over the arms of his chair. 

“T thought, of course, when we met this morning, that you 
would find some excuse for going away on the next train, Percy.” 

“Why should I do that, Gloria? I did not know you were 
coming; you did not know I was here. We have been thrown 
together for a brief time. Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Peyton-Russell 
knows that we have met before. I have promised to stay over 
the New Year. John knows I haven’t any particular business 
interest to call me away. I thought the least conspicuous thing 
would be to stay. My illness makes it easy for me to stay much 
in my own rooms. We need not meet often; but if you wish, of 
course, I can go to-morrow.” 

There was no trace of bitterness or anger in his voice. He 


What difference can her 
Promise me that you will do something. 
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spoke in a cold, casual way as if he were discussing some rather 
boring detail of business. 

“I do wish it very much. Prince Aglipogue has asked Angela 
to announce our engagement to-morrow night. Of course, no one 
but Ruth and Mr. Riordan knows that we have ever met before, 
but it will be awkward for me, even though you seem to have for- 
gotten everything.” 

Her voice, as cold as his at the beginning, deepened and trem- 
bled on the last words, whether with tears or anger Ruth could not 
tell. She only knew that both of these people were suffering as 
only proud people can suffer, and she did not want to watch. 
She tried to slip away, but Gloria’s hand on her arm restrained her. 

“Really, Gloria, I don’t see why you should announce a thing 
like that; you might as well make an announcement every time 
you buy a new frock.” 

The words could not have cut Gloria more than they did Ruth. 
Surely this was not the man who not fifteen minutes earlier had 
told her that he still loved Gloria! If he had hated her, he could 
not have said anything worse. She felt Gloria’s hand tighten on 
her arm as if for support. 

“T will go, then; you need not trouble,” she said in a low voice. 

“No! Forgive me—I will go on the early train.” 

But already Gloria had turned and was walking away; and 
Ruth, not knowing what to say, followed, her heart aching for 
both the woman and the lonely man outside. Gloria did not pause 
nor look back, and Ruth suspected that her eyes were filled with 
tears. 
















































CHAPTER XIV 


“TT’S a worse storm than the one that held up your train; 

it’s rather Christmasy and all that, but it’s rather un- 

fortunate, because the nurse has become alarmed about Mr. Pen- 

dragon, and he wanted to take the early train back to New York. 

We've telephoned Dr. Gerstens, and if it’s possible for anything 
to travel five miles through this snowstorm, he’ll be here.” 

Ruth glanced across the breakfast-table at Gloria while Angela 
was speaking; there was no annoyance on Gloria’s face—but 
a desperate fear looked out of her eyes. Again it seemed to Ruth 
that she was a trapped bird. 


a 


He 


“How about the children?” asked Mr. Peyton.p 

“Oh, these storms never last more than a few hours: 
will be over, and James can get most of them pete 
only live a few miles away. I expect you to help ente " 
Ruth. You're the youngest person here.” — 

“I’m afraid I don’t know much about childr 

“Tl help,” said Terry quickly. 

“T knew you would,” said Angela, and they all la 
Ruth could see nothing to laugh at. She had caught h 
George gliding across the far end of the long room, silen, 
clad, swift. .... The children would come to play bef 
Christmas tree in the afternoon—and at night the du 
daughter of Shiva would fall. Later she knew that it = 
moment that she thought again of the words of Pendragen: 
I had an enemy, I would destroy his faith in his power to i 
And she knew what it was that she must do. 
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NGELA was right. The snow stopped falling i 

noon. And a couple of hours later James came 
with his sleigh-load of shouting children. Ruth and Teny 
took to look after them until the time for gift-distribution af 
They told Terry their names and recalled to him such 4 
the fascinating game of post office as he had forgotten. He 
Ruth: 2 

“D’you really mean you never played it?” 

“T’m sorry; I didn’t know it was so important.” 

“No child’s education is complete without it: but it’s new 
late to mend your ways, so you can learn now.” 

At first Ruth couldn’t help feeling rather ridiculous, tg 
children after five minutes of play seemed to regard hers 
of them, and Terry was perhaps a bit younger than the yu 
boy there. They progressed from one game to another, and 
was in constant fear that the etiquette of play would requir 
she kiss Terry; but it never did. Evidently Terry understoodf 
things far better than she did, for while he kissed every little 
in the room, and every little boy made declaration of lis 
for her, they never had to kiss each other. 

Still it was a relief when tea was brought in—a relief 
children as well, if one could judge by the enthusiasm with 
they greeted it, and afterward John (Continued om pop 
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There's joy in the song of the robin, that rests on the twig of the tree, 
And there’s joy in 
Oh, the peace and the gladness we're seeking are clothed in all manner of dres 
And some in the laughter of children may come to their dream of success. 


There are millions of ways to be happy, and only one way to be rich, 
The king with his treasures may envy the toiler who digs in the ditch, 
For the king is a slave to his station, but the toiler each evening 8 
To follow his fancy of gladness whatever it happens to be. 


There's joy in the smile of a comrade, and joy in the blue of the oF 

Who lives in the sunshine of friendship has joy that no money cam PUY: 
There is peace to be found in the valleys and calm in t 
And millions of people are happy in claiming such pleasures as these. 


The man that is proud of his children owns more than 
And he that has chummed with the songbirds has found a delight he cam 
There are millions of ways to be happy, too many by far tor 
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By EDGAR A.GUEST 


the blossoms of summer, and a thrill in the roar of the set, 











he shelter of trees, 





the man wih bs 















And who lives but for gold and for silver has chosen the poorest of j 








(Copyright, 1919, by Edgar A. Guest) 
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HE case of Loop vs. Loop was set for the Septem- 

8 ber term in the Bramble County Circuit Court at 

Sums Boggs City. When it became officially known in 

m@, through the columns of The Banner, that Eliphalet 
Wrought suit for divorce against his wife Anna, the 
enced a convulsion that bore symptoms of continuing 
mement until snow fell, and perhaps—depending on the 
@eoduced—throughout the entire winter. For Eliphalet, 
Mls wife, was obliged to state in his bill that the iden- 

a bouts of “said co-respondent” were at present 

Mea complainant. As Mrs. Loop emphatically—some said 
y-teclined to satisfy the curiosity of Mr. Loop, and the 

Tinkletown as well, speculation took such an impatient 
Wward her that Eliphalet, had he been minded to do so, 
ihave made use of any one of three hundred names in a vil- 

an adult male population of three hundred and seven- 

who had been in the habit of loafing around the 

ae sores for a couple of hours after supper, winter and sum- 
tow felt constrained to remain later than usual for fear 
d persons outstaying them might question the 

they Were going home; and many a wife who was 

a awake after nine stayed up until the man of the house 

ae oe, where she could look at him with an intentness 

he began to develop a ferocious hatred for Mrs. 
~ 

town marshal, Anderson Crow, encountering the lugubrious 

: me gh Dr. Brown’s office early one morning several 

buy. a Lif Ing of the complaint, put this question to him: 

inl ich why in thunder don’t you make that wife o 

lis she’s been carryin’ on with?” 

e. re Ba not offended. He was not even embarrassed. 

“oped aint speakin’ to her nowadays; that’s why.” 

his gol G0 a right to speak to her, aint you? She’s livin’ in 

can howd. , ie with you, aint she? An’ it’s your house, aint it? 

2 ey OW her you got a little spunk.” 

i a ag _ out in the barn, Anderson, on the advice of my 
nyo 48 long as she wont git out, I’ve got to. Been 
= me tor the last three weeks.” 

= any woman drive me out of a comfortable bed!” 


ing character exists in our contemporary 
‘m- than ANDERSON CROW, the bucolic 


3 of Tinkletown, to whom Destiny deals a winning 
J each time — Destiny being — 


Illustrated 
by IRMA 
DEREMEAUX 
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“I don’t a bit mind sleepin’ in the barn,” said Eliphalet in apol- 


ogy. “It’s kind of a relief to get away from them women. Hosses ~ 


can’t talk. I don’t know as I’ve ever slept as well as I have—” 

“The point is,” broke in Anderson firmly, “this wife of yourn 
is causin’ a great deal of misery in town, Liff. Somethin’s got to 
be done about it.” 

“T aint askin’ anybody to share my misery with me,” said Mr. 
Loop with some asperity. 

“T bet I’ve heard fifty men’s names mentioned in the last 
twenty-four hours,” said Anderson, compressing his lips. “ ’Taint 
fair, Liff, an’ you know it.” 

“?Taint my fault,’ said Mr. Loop stubbornly. “I wont ask 
her ag’in. You wouldn’t either, if you’d got a wallop over the 
head with a stove-lid like I did when I asked her the first time.” 
He removed his weather-worn straw hat. “See that? Doc Brown 
had to take seven stitches in it, an’ he says if old Hawkins the 
undertaker had seen it first, I wouldn’t have had to send for a 
doctor at all. You ask her-yourself, if you’re so blamed anxious 
to know. I seen her out in the back yard just ’fore I left. She 
was lookin’ kinder sad and down in the mouth; so I sez to her 
as gentle as I knowed how—an’ as legally as possible, on the 
advice of my lawyer: ‘Good mornin’, Mrs. Loop.’ An’ then when 
I seen her lookin’ around quick-like for somethin’ to throw at 
me, I knowed it wasn’t. any use tryin’ to be polite, so I sez: ‘Git 
out o’ my sight, you old cow!’ And ’fore you could say scat, 
she was out o’ my sight. I didn’t know it was possible for me 
to be so spry at my age. Just as she was gettin’ out o’ my sight 
by me gettin’ around the corner of the barn, I heard somethin’ go 
ker-slam ag’inst the side of the barn, but I don’t know what it 
was. Sounded like a milk-crock.” 

Anderson looked at him sorrowfully. 
didn’t warn you, Liff.” 

“Warn me about what?” 

“ Bout advertisin’ fer a wife. I told you no zood could come 
of it. An’ now I guess you'll agree that I was right.” 

“Oh, shucks! Anna was as good a woman as I ever had, Andy 
Crow, an’ I don’t know as I ever had a better worker around the 
place. Fer two years she—” 

He choked up and began to sniffle, 


“Well, you can’t say I 
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“There aint no denyin’ the fact she lasted longer’n any of ’em,’ 
agreed Anderson. “I don’t just exactly remember how many 
funerals you’ve had, Liff, but—say, just out o’ curiosity, how 
many have you had? Me an’ Mrs. Crow had a dispute about 
it last evenin’.” 

“Tt’s cost me a lot o’ money, Anderson, a turrible lot o’ money,” 
groaned Eliphalet, “what with doctors’ bills an’ coffins; an’ nothin’— 
absolutely nothin’-—to show fer it! No children, no—nothin’ but 
mother-in-laws an’ tombstones. By gosh, why is it mother-in-laws 
last so long? I’ve got five mother-in-laws livin’ this minute, an’ 
the good Lord knows / never done anything to encourage ’em. I’ve 
lost four wives an’ not a single mother-in-law. It don’t seem 
right—now, does it, Anderson?” 

“Well, if you’d married somebody nearer your own age, Liff, 
you might stand some chance of outlivin’ their mothers. But 
you been marryin’ women anywheres from fifty to sixty years 
younger’n you are. You must be derned near eighty.” 

“If you git ’em too old, they’re allus complainin’ about doin’ 
the work around the house and garden, an’ then you got to git a 
hired girl. Specially the washin’!” . 

“Seems to me it’d be cheaper in the long run to work a hired 
girl to death rather than a wife,” said Anderson tartly. 

“Most generally it is,’ agreed Mr. Loop. “But I sorter got into 
the habit of marryin’ hired girls, figgerin’ they make the best 
kind of wives. I give ’em a good home, plenty to eat an’-—” His 
eyes roamed aloft, as if searching for some other beneficence, and 
finally lighting on Dr. Brown’s door-plate, found something to 
clinch his argument. “An’ as fine a funeral as any woman could 
ask fer!” he concluded. 

“Let’s git back to the main question,” said Anderson unfeel- 
ingly. He didn’t have much use for Eliphalet. “What fer sort 
of lookin’ feller is this man your wife’s been carryin’ on with?” 

“Well,” began Mr. Loop, squinting his bleary eyes reflectively, 
“T aint never seen him ’cept when he was runnin’, an’ it was after 
dark, besides. Twice I seen him jump out of one of our back 
winders when I 
got home earlier’n 
usual from lodge- 
meetin’. First time 
I made out he 
was a burglar an’ 
hustled in to see 
if he had took any- 
thing. You see, I 
allus keep my 
pocketbook in a 
burey drawer in 
our bedroom; an’ 
natcherly, as it 
was our bedroom 
winder he jumped 
out of, I—well, 
natcherly I’d be a 
little uneasy, 
wouldn’t I?” 

“Specially if you 
thought your wife 
might ’a’ been 
rendered insensible 
by the robber,” 
said Anderson. 

‘*‘Natcher- 
ly,” said Mr. Loop 
quickly. “Course, 
I thought of her 
first of all. Well, 
after I went to the 
burey an’ found 
the pocketbook all 
safe, I asked Anna 
if she’d heard any- 
body tryin’ to get 
in through the 
winder. She 
looked kinder 
funny-like fer a second er two an’ then said no, she hadn’t. I 
told her what I’d seen, and she said I must be drunk er somethin’, 
cause she’d been in the room all the time havin’ a bite of some- 
thin’ to eat "fore goin’ to bed. I never saw anybody that could 
eat more’n that woman, Anderson. She’s allus eatin’. Course I 
believed her that time, ’cause there was a plate o’ cold ham an’ 
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“It’s cost me a lot o’ money, 


Anderson, what with doctors’ bills an’ 
coffins. Ahn’ nothin’ to show fer it but mother-in-laws an*tombstones.” 


awful tongue-lashin’ you ever heard. 


J 
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some salt-risin’ biscuits an’, oh, a lot of i 
washstand, with only one knife an’ fork, Her motu 
asleep in her room upstairs; an’ her sister Gertie sinh 
visit us six months ago an’ is still visitin’ us an’ eatin’ maa 
two hired men you ever saw,—Gertie, she was out in 
readin’ that Swede paper my wife takes. An’ she said aa 
hear anybody either, an’ up and told Anna She’d be afmi 
live with a man that come home drunk every night int 
a I did. She’s the meanest woman I ever see 

e—” ’ te 

“I don’t want to hear about that side of y ife’ 
“a Loop,” interposed Anderson. oe 

“Well,” said Eliphalet patiently, “I kinder § , 
been mistaken about seein’ him that first time, Dt wha 
thing happened ag’in the night I went over to set UD with 
Hooper’s corpse, why, I jest natcherly begin to think it was ki 
funny. What set me thinkin’ harder’n ever was findin’ a may 
in my room, hangin’ on the back of a chair. Thinks I, { 
mighty funny—specially as the hat wasn’t mine.” 

“What kind of a hat was it?” questioned Anderson taking 
his motebook and pencil. “Describe it carefully, Liff.” 

“It was a gray fewdory,” said Mr. Loop. 

“The one you been wearin’ to church lately?” 

“Yes. I thought I might as well be wearin’ it, long as 
claimed it,” explained the ingenuous husband of Anna, “I 
couple of sizes too big fer me, so I stuffed some paper ins 
sweat-band. I allus hate to have a hat comin’ down on my¢ 
don’t you? Kinder spreads ’em out.” 

“Well, the first thing we’ve got to do, Liff, is to find som 
with a head two sizes bigger’n yours,” said Anderson, giving 
whiskers a slow, speculative twist. 

“That oughtn’t to be hard to do,” said Eliphalet without 
tation. “I wear a five an’ three quarters. Most everybody Tk 
wears a bigger hat than I do.” 

“That makes it more difficult,” admitted Anderson. “Wa 

bought in Tinkletown or Boggs City?” 
“It had a New York label stamped a 
sweat-band.” 


Cia!) 


“Bring it down to my office, Liff, sosi¢ 


examine it carefully. Now, when did youn 
see this man?” 

“Bout two weeks after the second ff 
up in our cow-pasture. He was settin & 
Anna on some rails back of the com-tnl) 
he had his arm around her—or part way 
anyhow; she’s a turrible thick woman. 
fattenin’ up somethin’ awful in the last 
years. I snook up an’ looked at ‘emt 
the blackberry bushes, layin’ flat sos 
couldn’t see me.” 

“Was that all you did?” 

“What else could I do?” demanded 
Loop in some surprise. a 

“Why, you could have tackled hima 
then an’ there, couldn’t you?” 

“Didn’t I tell you there was twoof 

“Two men?” 

“No. Him an’ Anna. 
could lick both of ’em, do you? I bet 
aint a man in town—'cept that black 
Bill Kepsal—that c’n lick Anna singie-® 
Besides, I aint half the man I used to be 
purty nigh eighty, Anderson. If I'd bea 
or five years younger, I’d ha’ showed hi 
bet.” 

“Umph!” was Mr. Crow's comment 
long did they set there?” 

oT can’t just perzactly say. They wa 
when I woke up!” 

“When you what?” a 

“Woke up. It was gittin’ purty late, 
past my bedtime, an’ I'd had a B : 
work. I guess I muster fell asleep. ; 
“Was Mrs. Loop up when you got 

home?” 
“Yes, she was up.” 
“What did you say to her?” 


“J__] didn’t git a chance to say anything,” said Eliphalet 


“All three of ’em was eatin’ breakfast, an’ I got 
’Cused me of 


I couldn’t eat a mouthful.” 


fully. 


under the sun. 
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you right,” said Anderson sternly. “Well, did you 
si ve was the same feller,” qualified Mr. Loop, “but 
ey Tseen a man streakin’ through the potato-patch lickety- 
Yeres round nine o'clock. He was carryin’ a bundle an’ 
over. I yelled at him to stop er I'd fire. That 
fp make him run a little faster, so I took after him, an’ 
+ into Anna comin’ round the corner of the hen-roost. 
J got my breath, I asked her what in tarnation she was 
ime 0’ night.” 
leg What did’ she say?” demanded Anderson as Mr. 
to wipe his forehead. 
de insulted me,” said Mr. Loop. 
P inquired Marshal Crow skep- 


: 


Se called me a skunk.” 
Crow was silent for some time, 
ie at his whiskers. He also stared 
fy at the upper corner of Dr. 
‘cottage. His lip twitched slight- 
Presently, feeling that he could trust 
voice, he asked : oe 
thy don’t you offer a reward, Liff? 
thought of doin’ that,” said Mr. 
but a trifle half-heartedly. 
i von offer a big enough reward, I'll 
gut who the feller is,” said Anderson. 
fe, you understand it aint my duty 
shal to ferret out matrimonial mys- 
Pd have to tackle it in my ca- 
iy 5 2 private detective. An’ you-—— 
it hardly expect me to do all this 
y work without bein’ paid fer it.” 
Loop scratched his head. Then he 
hed a small furrow in the gravel 
dway with the toe of one of his boots. 
Well, you see, I got to pay a lawyer 
smart of a fee; an’ besides—”’ 
derson interrupted him sternly. 
owe it to your feller-citizens to 
wp this mystery. You surely don’t 
itis fair to your friends, do you, 
# Loop? Purty nigh every man 
is bein’ suspicioned, an’-—”’ 
iat aint any business o’ mine,” snapped Eliphalet, showing 
fie “Ti they feel as though the thing ought to be cleared 
: fer their sakes, why don’t they git together an’ offer a 
imi? I don’t see why I ought to pay out money to ’stablish 
mirence of all the men in Tinkletown. Let them do it if 
feel that way about it. I got no objection to the taxpayers 
| appropriatin’ a sum out of the town treasury to 
liey're innocent. Why don’t you take it up with the select- 
meron? I'm satisfied to leave my complaint as it is. I’ve 
linkin’ it over, an’ I believe I’d ruther git my divorce with- 
who's the cause of it. The way it is now, I’m on 
terms with every man in town, an’ I'd. like to stay that 
: It would be mighty onpleasant to meet one of your friends 
aeet an’ not be able to speak to him. Long as I don’t 


: 


, 
Wait 2 minute, Liff Loop,” broke in Anderson sternly. “Don’t 
more, All I got to say is that it wasn’t you your 
when she called you a skunk. Good mornin’, sir.” 
and strode away, leaving the amazed Mr. Loop stand- 
mouth still open. Some time later that same after- 
succeeded in solving the problem that had been 
dog! all day. “By gum,” he bleated, addressing the 
ak What a blamed old fool he is! Anybody with any 
ROWS you can’t insult a skunk.” 


He turned 


RIEFLY, Mr. Loop’s fifth matrimonial experience had 

» In the strictest sense, a venture. After four dis- 

ae wes ip the effort to obtain a durable wife from 
ed to vat women of Tinkletown and vicinity, he had re- 
te yee arther afield for his fifth. So he advertised through 
te Matrimonial bureau for the sort of wife he might 
He d upon to survive the rigors of climate, industry 
1% . made it quite plain that the lucky applicant would 
‘ag Tobust creature, white, sound of lung and limb, not 
muirty, and experienced in domestic economy. National- 
Et. Loop’s idea of the meaning of domestic 
gmtensely literal. Also she would have to pay her 
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own railroad fare to Boggs City, no matter whence she came, the 
same to be refunded in case she proved acceptable. He described 
himself as a widower of means, young in spirit though somewhat 
past middle. age, of attractive personality and an experienced 
husband. 

The present Mrs. Loop was the result of this spirit of enter- 
prise on his part. She came from Hoboken, New Jersey, and her 


“He had his arm around her—or part wa 
‘round, anyhow; she’s a turrible thick woman.” 


name was Miss Anna Petersen before it was altered to Loop. 
She more than fulfilled the requirements. As Mr. Loop himself 
proclaimed, there wasn’t “a robuster woman in Bramble County;” 
she was exceedingly sound of lung, and equally sound of limb. 
What pleased him more than anything else, she was a Swede. 
He had always heard that the Swedish women were the most 
frugal, the most industrious, and a shade more amenable to male 
authority than any others. 

Anna was a towering, rather overdeveloped female. She revealed 
such astonishing propensities for work that she had been a bride 
but little more than a week when Eliphalet decided that he could 
dispense with the services of a hired man. A little later he dis- 
covered, much to his surprise, that there really wasn’t quite 
enough work about the house to keep her occupied all the time, 
and so he allowed her to take over some of the chores he had been 
in the habit of performing, such as feeding the horses and pigs, 
and ultimately to chop and carry in the firewood, wash the buck- 
board, milk the cows, and—in spare moments—to weed the gar- 
den. He began to regard himself as the most fortunate man alive. 
Anna appeared to thrive where her predecessors had withered and 
wasted away. True, she ate considerably mote than any of 
them, but he was willing to put up with that, provided she didn’t 
go so far as to eat as much as all of them. There were times, 
however, when he experienced a great deal of uneasiness on that 
score, 

The: fly avoided his ointment for something like three months. 
Then it came and settled and bade fair to remain and thrive upon 
the fat of his land. Anna’s mother came to live with them. He 
now realized that he had been extremely shortsighted. He should 
have stipulated in his advertisement that none except motherless 
young women need apply. 

Mrs. Petersen was his fifth mother-in-law, and he dolefully 
found himself contending with the paraphrase: like mother, like 
daughter. His latest mother-in-law proved to be a voracious as 
well as a vociferous eater. She fell little short of Anna in physical 
proportions, but his wife assured him that it would be no time at 
all before she’d have her as plump as a partridge! Mr. Loop 
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He asked her if partridge 
After that he kept his 


undertook the experiment of a joke. 
was the Swede word for hippopotamus. 
jokes to himself. 

A year and a half went by. Then Miss Gertie Petersen came 
up from Hoboken for a flying visit. She was a very tall and 
lean young woman. Mr. Loop shud- 
dered. The process of developing her 
into a partridge was something horrible 
to contemplate. But Anna was not 
dismayed. She insisted that the coun- 
try air would do her sister a world of 
good. Mr. Loop was a pained witness 
to the filling out 
of Gertrude, but 
something told him 
that it wasn’t the 
country air that 
was doing it. She 
weighed in the 
neighborhood of 
one hundred and 
fifty pounds when 
she flew in for the 
visit. At the end 
of six months she 
strained the scales 
at two hundred 
and twenty. There 
was a good deal 
of horse-sense in 
his contention that 
if all this addition- 
al weight was 
country air, she’d 
have to be pretty 
securely anchored 
or she’d float away 
like a balloon. 

But he did not 
openly complain. 
He had acquired 
the wisdom of the 
vanquished. He 
was surrounded by conquerors. Moreover, at butchering-time, 
he had seen his wife pick up a squealing shoat with one hand and 
slit its throat with the other in such a skillful and efficient manner 
that gooseflesh crept out all over his body when he thought of it. 

And during those long, solitary nights in the barn he thought of 
it sq constantly that everything else, including the encroachment 
of the home-wrecker, slipped his mind completely. He never 
ceased wondering how he screwed up the courage to institute pro- 
ceedings against Anna, notwithstanding the fact that the matter 
had been vicariously attended to by his lawyer and a deputy from 
the county sheriff’s office. 
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ARSHAL CROW fell into a state of profound cogita- 
tion after leaving Mr. Loop. The old man had put a 
new idea into his head. Late in the afternoon he decided to call 
a meeting of citizens at the town hall for that night. He drafted 
the assistance of such able idlers as Alf Reesling, Newt Spratt, 
Rush Applegate, Henry Plumb and Situate M. Jones, and ordered 
them to impress upon all male citizens of Tinkletown between 
the ages of twenty-one and seventy-five the importance of attend- 
ing this meeting. Ebenezer January, the barber, and George 
Washington Smith, the garbage-wagon driver, were the-only two 
men in town whose presence was not considered necessary. They, 
with their somewhat extensive families, represented the total 
colored population of Tinkletown. 

When the impromptu gathering was called to order that night 
by Ezra Pounder, the town clerk (acting in an unofficial capacity), 
there were nearly two hundred and fifty men present, including 
Messrs. January and Smith. Uncle Dad Simms, aged eighty- 
four, was present, occupying a front seat. He confessed for the 
first time in his life that he was a little “hard o’ hearin’.” This 
was a most gratifying triumph for his fellow-citizens, who for a 
matter of twenty years had almost yelled their lungs out advising 
him to get an ear-trumpet, only to have him say: ‘What in 
thunder are you whisperin’ about?” 

The three clergymen of the town put in an appearance, and 
Elmer K. Pratt, the photographer, brought his seven-months-old 
baby, explaining that it was Ais night to take care of her» He 


Li om 


“| heard somethin’ go ker-slam ag’ inst the side 
of the barn. Sounded like a milk-crock.” 
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assured the gentlemen present that they were at liberty ty 
as freely and as loudly as they pleased, so far as his ¢ 

concerned; if she got awake and started to “va he 
the daylights out of her, and if that didn’t shut her : 
her home. ‘pet 

Anderson Crow, wearing all of his decorations, occupied g 
between Mr. Pounder and Harry Squires, the Banngp 
By actual count there were seven 7 
across his chest. Prominent among then 
the familiar emblems of the two detective 
ciations to which he paid annual dues 
these one could have made out the star ¢i 
town marshal, the shield of the fire chief, } 
of the Grand Army of the Republic ¢ 
Veterans, Sons of the Revolution, and the 
town. Battlefield Association. 

Harry Squires, at the request of MG 
arose and stated the object of the mes 

“Gentlemen,” he began, “the time has ems 
action. We have been patient long enough, 
small committee of citizens got together ts 
and acting upon the suggestion of our 
tinguished Marshal, decided to make a deter 
effort to restore peace and confidence inj 
home of practically every gentleman in theg 
munity. It is a moral certainty that alg 
can’t be the individual in Mr. Loop’s wow 
but it is also more or less an immoral cet 
that Mrs. Loop obstinately refuses to yj 
an overwhelming majority of the citizens of 
town. 

“The situation is intolerable. We ari 
painful state of perplexity. One of us, 
men, appears to be a Lothario. The ow 
naturally arises: which one of us is it? } 
answers. As a matter of fact, up to date 
body has actually denied the charge. Cani 
a matter of false pride with us? Ahem! 3 
ever, not only does Mrs. Loop decline to iit 
shadow of doubt, but Mr. Loop has assume 
most determined and uncharitable attitude t 
his friends and neighbors. He positively mh 
to come to our rescue. We have put up will 
Loop for a great many years, gentlemen, and what do 
for our pains? Nothing, gentlemen, nothing except Mr. 
cheerful wink when he passes us on the street. Our estes 
Marshal to-day proposed to Mr. Loop that he offer a si 
reward for the apprehension of the man in the case. Heg 
him the opportunity to do something for his friends and acm 
ances. What does Mr. Loop say to the proposition? He 
more than magnanimous. He as much as said that he 
bear the idea that any one of his numerous friends was ime 

“Now, while Mr. Loop may feel that he is being exit 
generous, we must feel otherwise. Gentlemen,, we have am 
at the point where we must take our reputations out of Bip 
Loop’s hands. We cannot afford to let him trifle with them 
longer. Mr. Loop refuses to employ a detective. Therefore t 
up to us to secure the services of a competent, experienced # 
who can and will establish our innocence. It will cost 
money, possibly fifty cents apiece; but what is that com 
fair name? I am confident that there isn’t a man 
wouldn’t give as much as ten dollars, even if he had to sted 
in order to protect his honor. Now, gentlemen, you know 
we are here for. The meeting is open for suggestions 
cussion.” ; 

He sat down, but almost instantly arose, his gaze 
an object in the rear of the hall. , 

“TI see that Mr. Loop himself has just come m. Perhaps 
has some news for us. Have you anything to say, Mr. Lom 

Mr. Loop got up and cleared his throat. anybody 

“Nothin’,” said he, “except that I’m as willin’ as 
subscribe fifty cents.” ‘ and tun 

Harry Squires suddenly put his hand over his mouth 

arose. Pre” 

to Marshal Crow. The Marshal a Nobody invited 
You've cont 

thing we 


fixed 


“This aint no affair of yours, Liff Loop. 
to be present. You go on home, now. Go on! 


all that’s necessary to this here meetin’. Net ont, 1 


you'll be contributin’ your mother-in-law too. 
Open the door, Jake, an’ head him that way. . = ” 
didn’t say to stand him on his head. , He . 
squash that new fewdory hat he’s wearin. 
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| Acts of 
*. Mr, Loop’s unceremonious departure, the Marshal re- can out of a most delectable situation. What do you say, friend 
at i op gat and fell to twisting his sparse whiskers. Downs?” 


as his dey What is your opinion, Mr. Crow,” inquired Harry Squires, “as The Methodist minister, an elderly person, looked a trifle dashed 
“yap,” he gli the amount we would have to pay a good detective to tackle for a moment or two, and then quite heartily declared himself 
ut her up pt as with Father Maloney. Whereupon Mr. Maltby said he guessed 
Crow ran a calculating eye over the crowd. He did not it would be all right, provided Mr. Squires promised not to 


nS, Occupied . Finally he spoke. — _ publish the names. 

1 Banner , a hundred and five an’ a hundred an’ seven dollars, Harry Squires promptly announced that he intended to save 
ven wie sid. “It might run as high as a hundred and ten,” he added, labor and space by stating briefly and concisely that if any of 
among then le two or three belated citizens entered the hall. his feminine readers cared to have a list of “those present,” she 
two detect yp we get a goot man for dot amoundt?” inquired Henry — could get it very easily and alphabetically by consulting the tele- 
ual dues, wimeyer, the tanyard man. re phone-book. f 

ut the star gimme “Well, we can get one that c’n tell whether it’s daylight or dark The outcome of the meeting may be recorded in a very few 
€ fire chief, lmao lightin’ a lantern to find out,” said Mr. Crow in a slightly words, although a great many were required in its achievement. 
Republic, Hlicase tone. Virtually everybody, including the colored gentry, had something 


on, and the “J aint so sure aboudt dot,” said Henry, eying the Marshal to say on the subject, and most of them said it without reserva- 
scheally. He had had it in for Marshal Crow ever since that . tions. After Mr. Squires had announced that any man who voted 
lest of Mr Gamma! compelled him to hang an American flag in front of his in the negative would automatically convict himself, there wasn’t 


f the meetoallimvart a man present who failed to subscribe fifty cents toward the civic 
time has cof Luckily Uncle Dad Simms, who had not heard a word of the honor fund. It was found, on computation, that the total amount 
t long going remarks, piped up. was $109.50. Marshal Crow at once increased his contribution 
it together “his aint no time to be thinkin’ of unnecessary improvements, to one dollar, declaring it would be mortifying to offer a reward 
tion of gg mmeit with peace not signed yet, an’ labor an’ material so high. of less than one hundred and ten dollars to any decent, self- 
nake a determin dant see that there’s any call for a new roof, anyway. S’posin’ respecting detective. 
mnfidence ing does leak a little once in a while. We've all got umbrellas, I Messrs, January and Smith insisted on their rights as citizens 
eman in ths ies, a0'—” to join in the movement. Mr. January took the floor and 
ity that all ike up, wake up!” bawled Alf Reesling, close to the old vociferously harangued the assemblage at some length on certain 
Loop’s womans eat. “We aint talkin’ about a roof. Loop! That’s what provisions in the Proclamation of Emancipation, and Mr. Smith 
immoral certag talkin’ about!” said that “this wasn’t no time to draw the color-line.” 
fuses to vi “What say?” squealed Uncle Dad, putting his hand to his ear. Mr. Crow consented to undertake the baffling case, and it was 
1€ citizens of hearin’ is a little bad lately.” “so ordered.” 

“| gid you was the derndest old nuisance in town; that’s what “Have you got a clue?” whispered Alf Reesling as he started 
. We ama sid—an’ I don’t care whether you hear me or not,” roared homeward in the wake of the preoccupied sleuth. 
ne of us, galmmall in exasperation. “No, but I will have ’fore mornin’,” replied Anderson. 
9. The oud “That's better,” said Uncle Dad, nodding his head approvingly. And he never uttered truer words in all his life. 
S is it? But I wish you wouldn’t chaw tobacker, Alf,” he added rather 
up to date aimplaintively. EING a man of action, Mr. Crow began operations at 
jarge. Caniime “Order!” commanded Marshal Crow, pounding on the table with once. He went home and for nearly an hour worked 
> Ahem! Hammis cane. “Now, feller-citizens, let us git down to business. Most over the list of subscribers to the fund, aided by his wife and 
lecline to lift! us have got to be home before nine o’clock, or the dickens will daughters. Among them they separated the wheat from the chaff. 
> has assume to pay. All those in favor of employin’ a detective to un- At least twenty per cent of the contributors were set aside in a 


> attitude tommmeath this dark mystery raise their right hands.” separate group and labeled “no good.” Ten per cent were 
positively teimmm just a moment, please,” called out the Reverend Mr. Maltby, designated as “fairly good,” and the remainder as “good.” It 
put up wih! the Congregationalist Church. “I presume I am safe in saying must not be assumed that the division had anything to do with 
what do wegmmuat Father Maloney, the Reverend Mr. Downs and myself are the Loop mystery. Mr. Crow was merely figuring out who would 
ept Mr. ly to be re- pay and who 
Our esteemiigarded as in- would not. 
offer a suliM@™terested - It was shortly 
case. He gamiparties—” A , - > after ten o’clock 
is and acq He was in- . , : when he started, 
ition? He mmmterupted by F ; = in a roundabout 
hat he couli@iiFather Maloney.  . gar = . way, for the 
s was inno WD0 sprang to A . home of Elipha- 
jeing extremimmbis feet and =) let Loop. The 
e have ammmgsiouted in his *, vs more direct route 
wut of Eliphal Most jovial ; * md | would have been 
with them agi Voice: ee 2 i of down the street 
Therefore tf “Nonsense, my >p) 4 “9 ~~ yf’; from his own 
erienced sf tear Maltby I . "I ‘ee ; house to the 
cost us a lil cttsider A , $ Boggs City pike, 
compared i ae 79 4 first turn to the 


left, fifty paces 
straight ahead, 
and he _ would 
have found him- 
self at Eliphalet’s 


rad to steal 
ou know 
tions and 


gaze fined rs ) re ‘ e front gate—in 
Perhaps ‘ : j af all, a matter of 
Mr. Loop? i ' a. a ¥ half a mile. But 
: e, : a. % So), he preferred hes 

: , Qe ae é iy descend upon the 

e anybody : — m8 TY a S ; | premises from 
th and ti ts 7 . : ig” an unexpected 
. a - : <<] s angle. ef he 

wits ae L £ 4 approached by a 
in : Ad Fe 1 A ' far, circuitous 
eel ’ =” , pit way and arrived 
e 1S Wt of eo” sof i at the gate after 
Come: - . traversing some- 


vs e Presently Crow sat up. A single figure in a kneeling position, thing (Continued 
hands on high, was crying: “Don't shoot! Don't shoot!” on page 156) 
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The Story So Far 


LARE KAVANAGH had come back from finishing- 

school to live with her lumberman father in the 

forests of the Great Toban. Old X. K., as Kav- 
anagh was called, had journeyed to see her graduation, and had 
shocked everybody by a quarrel with Colonel Marthorn, president 
of the school trustees, and also a rival lumber operator. 

It had been a hard day for Marthorn; a report had just come 
that his son, a promising engineer, had married a widow of dubious 
reputation. This report was only partly true; after the ceremony, 
young Marthorn had discovered that the lady had already a 
husband living, a wealthy Omaha man; and he had forthwith set 
out with her for Omaha, to straighten the matter out. 

Clare resumed life in the Toban. Donald Kezar, grandson of 
her father’s old treasurer, paid ardent court. But Donald was a 
fellow of devious ways; he had wheedled his grandfather into 
embezzling money from Kavanagh which the young man used in 
shady business deals; by means of an Indian marriage-rite, he 
had betrayed Lola Hébert, a beautiful half-breed girl. 

The Indian girl Lola had been commanded by her father to 
marry a neighboring habitant. Because of her secret Indian mar- 
riage to Donald Kezar, this was of course impossibie, and she 
fled from home with the ancient chief Noel the Bear. She was 
angry with her Indian adorer Paul Sabatis, for Kezar, to escape 
from her, had spread reports that she was engaged to Sabatis, and 
Lola supposed Sabatis himself had bruited the rumor. 

Not long after Clare’s return from school her father died, and 
she undertook herself to conduct the X. K. business, appointing 
Donald Kezar as her field-boss. Colonel Marthorn tried to buy 
out the X. K.; but Clare, knowing that if she sold, many of her 
father’s old employees would be thrown out of work, refused. 

Later Kenneth Marthorn endeavored to compromise the situa- 
tion, and after a stormy session with the Temiscouata directors, 
he was empowered to deal with Clare. He promptly set out:and 
overtook her at a frontier inn known as Dolan’s; and there he 
advised her to hire a good engineer and a good lawyer to protect 
her own interests. 

Later Noel tried to persuade Kezar to acknowledge Loia; Kezar 
refused, and Noel invoked the aid of the Indian god of vengeance. 
Lola then consulted Father Pierre, the Curé, and on his advice she 
set out on a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Anne Paul 
Sabatis, Lola’s Indian lover, was traveling through the same 
region, pursued by Game-warden Wallin. 

The journey was undertaken by canoe with two Indian paddlers. 
Midway of the trip they were attacked by drunken game-wardens 
who already held Paul Sabatis prisoner. Eventually they escaped; 
and with Sabatis as guardian, Lola arrived at the shrine. 

In the interim the lawyer and engineer whom Clare had engaged 
were corrupted, and things went badly for the X. K. Kenneth 
journeyed to see his father, and his return was delayed by an 
attack of typhoid. 

Tim Mulkern, Kavanagh’s old dynamite-boss, undertook to 
counterattack against the encroachments of the Temiscouata com- 
pany. Armed with his deadly dynamite, he worked havoc with 
the dams by means of which Donaldson, of the Temiscouata 
forces, was interfering with the X. K. water supply. And then 
Donaldson struck at Tim by subtler methods: he spread false 
rumors as to Tim’s wife which drove Mulkern to give over his 
attack and hasten to look after his own affairs. Kenneth. got 
back to the Toban just in time to prevent Mulkern from using 
his dynamite on his own home. 
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The Story Proceeds 
CHAPTER XXX 


ENNETH MARTHORN was not at all certain 
i the specific intentions of Tim Mulkern, but it 
plain that the general intent of that voyageut 
vengeance was mischief, and mischief on a considerable sa 
The Temiscouata had pricked the poison into Mulker; hew 
holding the Temiscouata responsible. The prospect was t 
unless the chief engineer could prevail as mediator, the relati 
of the X. K. and the syndicate would be sundéred irremediall 

Codperation with the X. K. formed the crux of Kennel 
hopes. So he did not dare to remain longer at Ste. Agathe. Int 
early morning he sought a hurried interview with Clare. He 
very serious and rather curt. 

“I’m going north to find out just who I am and where I stant 
he told her. 

“I have no doubts. You know that. I don’t need to tell 
again!” ; y 

“It’s your faith in me that makes my pledge so sacred and Via ry 
a thing. It isn’t mere business any more. It’s making this 
free and safe for all the men who use it. I’m only one mat, *Siie 
Kavanagh, and I’m feeling mighty smali and humble right 1 BD 
But I’m going up there at once, and I'll do my best. That's Oe » 
most I feel like saying now.” atu » 

“I ask your advice—I need it,” she entreated. Isn't it OO 
for me to start for up-country as soon as possible? ; 

“I wish you'd come before long. I can’t see ahead very Boe 
just now, I confess, but I have a feeling that I shall ‘Bes 3 
help most tremendously. I advise you, if you'll allow me ae 
to stay here in Ste. Agathe until my friend posts you 00 c 
stand in law. I’ll send him another wire this morning, 
north as soon as you have facts. Now I'll be on my way: ew hy 

He -put out both hands. She took them eagerly. the . 

They parted without spoken farewell. It was as! 
suddenly come before a wonderful mirror in which their $0 
reflected; a spoken word would have marred the perfect se wt ‘Ce 

Kenneth sent another telegram besides the one for t ey 
He wired to the home office of the Great Temiscouata mm he 
not bother to count words or pare sentences. It eee 
according to the code he had given out at Scbomat 3 a 
stated that unless his full rights of authority as chiet 
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gould not remain in the service of the Temis- 
ges them to notify Donaldson through the 
eo ication with their field-director. 
a Oe exactly avoid Donaldson after arriving in the 
2 but the engineer went on a tour of inspection which 
I from the syndicate’s woods headquarters. When 
eed bem ished, the young man was perfectly willing 
ng Donaldson and to meet him in a hurry. 
“ was no cordiality. Mr. Marthorn gave Mr. Donaldson a 
sie sumé of what the field director had done in the way 
ce ie chief engineer's head. Mr. Donaldson showed 
+» whatever; the news was plainly not fresh. He stated 
ie had full authority to act for the best interests of the 
Temiscouata, and intimated that the example he was set- 


to be followed by anybody else who was taking the 
way’s money. , ; 
4 acting for the Temiscouata’s best interests—the real 
4e the true interests! I want to give it a safe future. 
it vil eet nowhere with this system of pin-headed guerrilla 
" 


' 


at's that?” demanded Donaldson with much heat. 
ve said it!” ‘A 
ares. 

a ie come from Ebeemah, Mr. Donaldson. I know 
ik Tim Mulkern had with you about that blasting job. I 
that you started the dynamite crews there again, after you 
ht you had Mulkern taken care of.” 
jel, any old fool who comes to me and tries to tell me how 
m my business ought to be taken care of.” 

ven to the extent of making him a mur- 

and a suicide—is that the idea? I was 
to stop him from being either. But he’s 
in the woods, Donaldson! If I’m any 

of men, you're going to be devilish 
for what you did to Mulkern.” : 

‘found you, Marthorn, don’t you in- 

ate that I—” 

Hold on!” The young man put up his 

d He would bluff a little himself. “I 

it insinuate. I state facts. I know what 

mg on. Do you think for a minute that 
int place paid agents up here when I 
tliged to get off my job? My profes- 
tepulation was at stake, and I proposed 
otect it.” 


Donaldson showed the uneasiness of 
Who is suddenly called on to wonder 
how much the other man has dug up in 
tay of damning evidence. 
© your spies, and I’ll show that 
4 ’ he retorted. It occurred to 
ison that if those agents had detected 
Msich a secret and crafty operation as 
fing the Mulkern propaganda, his more 
association with Engineer Haines and 
could not have remained hid- 
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“I’ve been here all the time as field-director, and I’m going 
to stay. You wired the home office, didn’t you?” 


“I did.” 


Mr. Donaldson jerked out the paper that had been crackling 


beneath his thumb. 


“That came up a few hours ago by special 


messenger.” He thrust the paper into Kenneth’s hand. It was a 
document from the home office, signed by the president and five 


of the directors. 


It notified Mr. Donaldson that, by that writ- 


ing, he was given complete authority in the field, over all branches. 
He was informed that Mr. Kenneth Marthorn had recovered from 
illness and would report to Mr. Donaldson for orders for carry- 
ing out the details of work planned by Mr. Donaldson. 


Kenneth threw 
that letter back at 
Mr. Donald- 
son and cursed 
heartily. 

“*It’s devilish 
unpleasant, Mar- 
thorn. But that’s 
plain reading— 
and it’s your an- 
swer.” 

“I’m truly glad 
you have _ such 
complete author- 
ity, Donald- 
son. For you're 
in a position to ac- 
cept my resigna- 
tion. 1 tender it 
now and here. I 
am done with the 
Temiiscouata from 
this moment. Now 
let me tell you 
something: I’m 
talking as an out- 
sider. Seeing that 
you have gouged 
the upper Ebee- 
mah, I’m going on 
with a project of 
my own at that 
place. Your only 
rights there are 
usurped rights.” 

“We shall hang 
onto ’em!” 

“If you molest 
me in what I start 
to do there, Don- 
aldson, if you try 
to trig me or set 
thugs onto me, Dll 
come back at you 


ES ee SES Se ee ee ee ee SS eee eee 


Noung Mr. Marthorn was regarding hi mt @ J with a scandal 
Hagim smile; the engineer . _ ; ae = that will damn the Great Temiscouata. You 
lay did look as if he knew 2, ; 4 f know what you have been doing,” he shouted. 
reat deal, A _y f Mr. Donaldson did know! 
ison, you'd better wee Ss eTY The ex-chief of the hydraulic survey 
he said, * Ths; j stalked out of the presence. 
Bit the field-director had — Pf It would have astonished Mr. Donaldson 
{00 far to turn then and considerably if he had been made aware that 
hack He had spent a lot of Kenneth was proposing to use for the bene- 
? own account and fit of the X. K. a resultant of that special 
alow results He put his mischief by the Temiscouata which had 
Mainst his breast pocket and heard the encour- provoked the final break in relations; it was 
a case of shooting back with the enemy’s 


ms crackle of a paper. 
=) T got to Ebeemah, I found that your blasting spent arrow; it was a determination to use 
the outlet in its present condition. 


about all the damage they could. But I Rae 
This was no sudden or fortuitous inspira- 


away from what was left of the ledges,” i : 
Donaldson another blow. tion in the case of the chief engineer. He 
koe had been working for a long time on a 
J Diverting that water goes far toward kill- To and fro method of handling logs in swift waters; he 
ral plan.” among thecrags had intended his device for the benefit of 
eis the Temiscouata, that water!” she wandered, the Temiscouata. Kenneth wasted no time 
peat it does. But a plan that doesn’t safe- j trem a in meditation on the fine points of so-called 
ee for all its users is no good. I’ve ' — ~~ poetic justice. He caught a ride on a tote- 
“omg to be chief engineer, and I’ll have no ” team and was carried to the depot camp of 

; My own part of the work.” the X. K. on the Sickle-hook. 
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“I love Kenneth,” she whispered, leaning toward him to answer the appeal 
of his catutretched hands. He went to her “God bless you, Clare!” 
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ce interview with Donald Kezar he went straight 
ewe are not at all fond of each other, you and I, 
his is no time to carry on a personal quarrel while 

ie of the X. K. are jeopardized by a rotten deal that 
Sead for in my concern. You have more reason not to 
teit, Give me all the men you can spare for a job that 
, and T'll promise you that the X. K. drive will go 


' Shell you will!” sneered the boss. 
fee fim giving you a chance to prove your loyalty to the 
“hy rising over petty personal matters. And I’m giving my 
Saad my best efforts.” a4 
Mawere getting a lot of volunteers. Tim Mulkern came 
‘ive and started to run things. And now you think you can 
a. do you? You can’t!” ah 
sap time to atgue this thing. I’m giving you your chance 
eeon can save your face. Frankly, I suspect you're pretty 
Mavroiter, Kezar. Now show me you're not. Once more, 
Baex, K. drive, do I get those men?” 
Saint give you as much as a ‘traveler’ off'm a Quedaw’s 


re goes! Good day!” 

WHERE was a big crew at the Sickle-hook; the teams were 
=a hauling logs down from the yards to the landings. 
wh waited till the men came out from dinner; then he 
isfon a stump and addressed them with all the fervor of 
wy and with all the force of language he possessed. At first 
wee curious and were frankly astonished by this defection of 
Smetmemins of the Temiscouata. Their mutterings revealed 
. Spat if men will listen, and if a man who declares 
ihonest in his soul, he must prevail with some of his 
fm saw that he had produced an impression, 
was rudely thrusting through the group of lis- 

men to pay no attention to a liar. 
fealize that something is the matter with the 
We been feeling it. I know that you love the mem- 
mvanagh and are devoted to the interests of his 
ilied off his cap in token of respect, and most 
fed suit. “Your hearts are right, men, but your 
I don’t ask to lead you. Simply let me tell 
id how to do it to save the X. K. drive. Your 
fietused to assign any of you to help me in this 
Me ot John Kavanagh and his daughter, I call for 


& 


sstepped forward. ‘We all know that something’s 
peere. It’s all lies and guessing and underhand 
fet to the point where we don’t believe anything 
seen what one lie did to a man. It sent Tim 
B10 do something damnable.” 
eit, men. I stopped him from doing it. I'll tell 
fed him—so that you may see I’m in earnest.” 
words; they listened with mouths open. 
0 do any more talking now, men. I didn’t ex- 
m Over yourselves, first crack. Think about it— 
eu be back here pretty quick.” 
meus where you're going,” suggested Kezar inso- 
Want to drop you a postal card telling you that 
ie take orders from a Temiscouata dude.” 
€asy to reach me,” returned Kenneth with a 
Wery effective. “I’m going on to every one of 
een here and Whirlingstone. I’m going to 
jem going to ask for volunteers, a few from each 
mere Will be no disorganization. And I’ll get ’em, 
me Men of the X. K. are not what I believe them.” 
fmy permission to go into the camps,” shouted 


ne 
di s EL con’t ask for it.” 
may who gets in my way.” Kenneth flourished a 
2 Of up the tote-road. 
la afternoon, just as the men were filing down from 
een the dusk, Clare Kavanagh’s sledge made 
ete into the hamlet at the Sickle-hook. © Besides 
nue she brought a passenger. 
fen Noel the Bear far down the river, scuffing 
eeuowsnoes, soon after she had left Ste. Agathe. 
ed him, and he had said that he was going north; 
me end where he was going, he had not said. He 
When she asked him to ride. 
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Clare disregarded the hand which young Kezar put out to her 
when he ran to the side of the sledge. The cold, even tone of 
her greeting informed him that there was something decidedly 
amiss so far as he was concerned. 

Worried by consciousness of his guilt, wondering what she had 
discovered, he was urged by a sudden impulse to make a display 
of his loyal zeal. Therefore he told her about Kenneth Marthorn’s 
visit and talk, and boasted that he would not allow any Temis- 
couata sneak to harm the X. K. 

The field-boss could not have picked a more unfortunate topic. 
She broke in angrily on his vauntings. “Do you mean to tell 
me that you have presumed to interfere with Mr. Marthorn?” 

“It’s more of his brass cheek. It’s more of the scheme to ruin 
us. You're finding out now that my warning was right!” 

‘I'm finding out a great many things. Where is Mr. Marthorn?” 

‘‘He’s gone on toward Whirlingstone to stir trouble in the other 
camps.” 

The driver had started to lead away her horses. She called 
sharply to him to stay. 

“I'll have questions to ask of you when I have. more time,” 
she informed Donald. ‘So that you may have your answers ready, 
I’ll say now that I have some interesting reports regarding that 
lawyer and that engineer you secured for me down-country. And 
I’m here to find out, first-hand, what’s the matter up-country. 
—Cameron!” This to the waiting driver. ‘Feed the horses, 
but don’t unharness them. Get lanterns. We are going on to 
Whirlingstone. Come, Elisiane! We’ll have a bite in the cook- 
camp. 

Kezar remained where she left him. He bored his heels into 
the creaking snow and mumbled. 


O him out of the evening shadows stepped Noel the Bear. 
“Keep away from me,” warned the young man. 

“Me go to Lola. What me tell her?” 

‘Me go to Lola!” Four words spoken without emotion in tone 
or features! But behind those four words— 

The old Chief, meekly enduring wrath and insult and reproaches, 
had gone many times to the only place where he could hope to 
find news of Lola, to the island farm. Onesimé had upbraided 
him and waved letters and put them into old Noel’s hands and 
taunted him and told him to read for himself. But no word of 
what.the queer marks meant had the habitant farmer spoken; so 
Noel had sighed and caressed the letters as if there were some 
comfort for him in the touch, and had given them back when 
Onesimé snapped impatient fingers. The mother had not dared 
speak to the Indian, such was the ire of Onesimé; the father had 
given them no opportunity to be alone together. But old Noel 
had a knack for piecing information from incautious speech, even 
if he had no knack for reading the queer marks. The farmer in 
his rage dropped a word here and there. And after a time, the 
old Chief knew that Lola was still in a school at Ste. Anne the 
Good. Her little store of money was gone, but she did not need 
much. The sisters were kind and had told her that she might 
stay on at the school without price so that she might learn ali 
the things which would make her wise. But she hoped her father 
and her mother would not want her to be a charity scholar; she 
was ashamed to eat bread she did not pay for. It took Noel a long 
time to find out all this. 

“No, no! Not one centime,’ the father had bawled. “They 
shall kick her out. She only learns to be a bad girl who will not 
marry .a good man.” He cracked his hard fist on the kitchen 
table. “So let her come to her home and learn what I have to 
tell her. Here she belongs!” 

So then, knowing well the nature of the obstinate and stingy 
Onesimé, Noel the Bear had put in a leather pouch his small stock 
of money, sold his furs, sold his traps, not minding how he was 
to earn more money to buy his pork and flour, and put that other 
money in the pouch. 

He did not know how to send money, did not dare to put it into 
a white man’s hand. When it was in the pouch, against the skin 
of his breast, he did not worry. Thus it would go to the hands 
of Lola for her needs. - He faced the north and plodded on his 
way. He knew the trails and did not fear the cold and snow. 
When he came upon the man who could, if he chose, send by 
him something more precious than the coins which clinked in the 
pouch, the Indian had only these words for the pilgrimage and 
the sacrifice: ‘Me go to Lola! What me say?” 

“Look here, Noel,” snarled Kezar. “This is a bad time for you 
to tackle me with any foolishness. I’m about worked up to the 
point of killing somebody, and I don’t care much who it is.” 

“Me want to say some good thing to her.” 


eS ee ee ee eee ee 
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“I heard she went through here to go into a convent, or some- 
thing. Well, let her stay there. We may as well have an under- 
standing on this thing right now,’ Kezar went on, his rage on 
account of another matter making him desperately brutal in this. 
“That was no marriage. She knew it well enough at the time. 
You're the only one who thinks it’s a marriage.” 

“Me think so!” 

“Don't think so any longer. It’s all off. I wont have any- 
thing more to do with the girl.” 

“Have much to do with me, then!” 

“On your way!” 

“T told you it was the Big Word—to me—a Chief!” 

This grim insistence, this everlasting repetition, was maddening. 
In Kezar’s mood of the moment he was driven beyond the bounds 
of decency and caution. He glanced about and was aware that 
nobody was within sight or hearing. “If you wont take a hint 
about keeping away from me, take this!” he blazed. He struck 
Noel in the face, and the old Indian fell. 

Kezar walked off, but while he was passing the wangan camp, 
swearing about an Indian, Tom Kilbeck overheard and made a 
shrewd Scotch guess that there had been some kind of encoun- 
ter over yon in the shadows. He followed back along Kezar’s 
trail and found old 
Noel lying prone 


~ 
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“What do you mean? If I had seen him, Pq have picks 
up,” snapped the boss. Be. 
“What happened to you, poor Noel?” Clare askalual 
him. “— 
But he stared straight ahead and said nothing, “a 
“Ut’s har-rd to wag a crackit jawbone,” Suggested Killy 
your word, mum, Ii] take him to my camp and ‘keen 
mend him; I have a bit knack in bone-tinkering,” { 
“Do all that you can for him, Kilbeck. Don’t lé¢ b 
while I’m away. He’s in no shape to be wandering 4 
woods alone.” : 
“T'll do and tend for the auld grandsir, mum, even if™ 
because he’s kin to the lonesome lass who passed hes 
grand canoe. Come, auld sir. Hang onto my arm. Yer 
less sort, and I can trust ye amang my kitties, Ye ¥ 
kick a cat, eh, what?” 5 
For a full half-minute Clare stood and stared into Domi 
his countenance was revealed in the lamplight which ae 
from the door. Her brows were puckered; her lips wemem 
and it was quite plain that he found her scrutiny jam 
endure. 
“Bring my coat, Elisiane!” she called. “We're Teady to g 
now, Cameron!” 
In a few mip 





and motionless; he 
lighted a match and 
then called loudly 
for somebody to 
lend a hand. 

When _  Kilbeck 
and another came 
lugging the Indian, 
the voices of ques- 
tioning men and the 
bit of a commotion 
Ltrought Cuiare_ to 
the door of the 
cook-camp. 

The lhght from 
the open door en- 
abled her to see. 
“Kilbeck, what has 
happened?’’ 
she cried. 

They propped old 
Noel against’ the 
camp wail; he was 
reviving. 

“Ut’s the Indian 
who came wi’ ye, 
mum! If my een 
and a wee bit touch 
have made me ken 
richt, his jaw is 
crackit. Auld bones 
are aye bruttle.” 

“But how could 
it have happened?” 

In spite of what 
Kilbeck was guess- 
ing about the future 
undoing of Donald 
Kezar, the Scotch- 
man was. cannily 
aware that the 
young man was still 
the X. K.’s field 
boss. “Auld eyes 
are dull, even as 
auld bones are brut- 
tle, mum.’’ He 
turned suddenly on 
Kezar, who had 
joined the gathering 
group. “I mind me 
that ye came walk- 
ing from yon where 
I found him. Ut 
may be that ye saw 
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As Roger Brigham and the woman 
who was Mabel Atwood are permitted 
to do in this wonderfully human story 
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Iyxro the life of every man and every 
woman comes a moment when each wonders 
what might have happened if either had done 
differently in a crisis. It is given but few, 
however, to play — 
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out to sea, or paddled a ca- 
noe over the long heave of 
the sea-billows; he had 
played tennis and danced— 
in short, he had been glo- 
riously young! He wanted 
gloriously young 
again. He still could swim 
and paddle; he still could 
play tennis and dance; now 
and then he even still read 
Keats, though Omar failed 
now to plunge him into a 
delicious and thrilling de- 
spair. So he looked hope- 
fully, if rather critically, at 
the young things on the station platform, and climbed into the 
buckboard. 

It was the same strip of shining gray beach, the same collection 
of wooden hotels and cottages above it (a little more numerous, 
perhaps), the same point of rocks thrusting out into the sea like 
a long finger, with the surf complaining at their feet and the sea- 
weed streaming downward on the resurgent waves. To be sure, 
it all looked smaller to Roger, smaller and dingier—except, of 
course, the ocean. But he had to expect that, he told himself. 
The hotel looked familiar too. It had been altered and enlarged, 
under a new management, but the office remained as of old, with 
tennis-rackets, golf-bags, hammocks and crochet-baskets left about 
in confusion, an ice-water cooler in the corner, and a crowd of 
young things hanging over the clerk’s desk, waiting for the mail 
and eying the new arrivals. 

“T used to come here twelve or fifteen years ago,” Roger told 
the clerk, who did not seem impressed. 

After he had got into his flannels, Roger went out to the tennis 
court and watched a mixed-doubles match. He had forgotten the 
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court was so poor and bumpy. The tennis, too, was not impres- 
sive, not half so good as his own, he thought. He strolled to the 
beach, wondering if he had time for a swim before supper, and de- 
ciding not. The surf was coming in with a soft, gentle roar, each 
advancing wave curling over into foam with a pretty, deliberate, 
rhythmic progression along the curve of the beach, so that the 
green wave began as a straight line and ended as a white bow. 
Roger sat down and watched the endless advance, soothed into a 
kind of languid melancholy. Presently, as he rose to go back to 
the hotel, he, saw a distant figure moving from the rocky point 
toward a cottage. There was something oddly familiar about the 
figure; it struck a chord in his memory with a sudden throb. Then 
he knew: it was like Mabel Atwood! It was so like her that he 
was tempted to run, to shout. Yet he could hardly reach her in 
time, and his voice wouldn’t carry over the roar of the surf. Be- 
sides, he told himself, it was probably a trick of recollection. 
Scenes revisited put such fancied resemblances into the mind. 
But he went back to the hotel, thinking of Mabel Atweod, of 
those far-off, forgotten, rosy hours when they had wandered to- 
gether by this bit of sea; and he asked the clerk if any person 
of her name had a cottage by the point. The clerk said no, he 
knew of no such person in the four years he had been at Quanna- 
powitt. Roger felt his glow of hope fade out. He realized that 
he had never really forgotten Mabel, that she had been an impor- 
tant, a lovely part of this lost youth he was seeking. 

That night he went to the weekly hop at the Casino. He called 
it a hop, though the young folks didn’t any more. With the easy 
familiarity of such a resort, he had picked up acquaintance with 
several people at the supper table, and he went with them, devot- 
ing himself especially to a jolly young girl of twenty or so who 
promised him the first dance when he said he was an old man 
without a chance at a partner. 
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“Everybody dances nowadays,” 
a people.” 

his was discouraging; he hadn’t expected J 
ally. He endeavored to become flirtations in ‘onda 
youth, but only succeeded in feeling rather silly, and 
that the girl thought him so too. ° 

But she was true to her promise, and da 
with him, after introducing him to a perfect bevy all 
white and blue and yellow fluffinesses. The old Ga hen 
with a new set of Japanese lanterns, a new verands a: 
drop-curtain for the stage. He told his companion lak 
to act on that stage, and she said he must help: them 
a play that summer, and was very nice and polite to ¥ 
is to elderly peop'e; and then, when the dance was . 
that she longed to join her crowd on the veranda and kk 
her go. He watched the laughing girls and boys fil at 
the moonlit porch and felt very aged. He was thi 
only a man of thirty-five can. know how old he fella 
of fifty, even of forty, has mercifully forgotten, He hui 
heart to hunt a partner for the next dance, and was conten 
a lonely walk by the sea, with his memories, when across fey 
he saw again that familiar figure. She was standing in. the ; 
half in profile, and he could not be mistaken, at this distance 
was Mabel Atwood! The clerk was wrong. Perhaps she 
visiting. He sprang up and hurried across the slippery 
speaking her name. .The woman—the girl, for she Wasa gl 
him—turned quickly and met his eager eyes. At first ther 
no recognition on her face, but he took off his shell-rimmed¢ 
with a smile, and suddenly two bright spots came in her chek 
how well he remembered that trick of her clear skint=an 
put out her hand with a little cry of welcome. 

“Roger—you!” she said. 


she told him, “Jf isn't g 














Rage climbed into an ancient buckboard by choice. He had not come back after 
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He studied her face as she looked over the golden pathway. 
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Her nose was tipped in the same 


provocative way, and her full, sweet lips parted a little in repose. The lips of his fust love! 


ey 


ben spoke the inevitable “‘What are you doing here?” at 

aid tach waited for the other’s answer. Meanwhile Roger 

orgot to let go of her hand, and she had to draw it from his 

,, Mamewith my aunt; we have a little cottage by the point,” 

yes “We—we've not been here for a dozen years, I guess. 
it Mich changed, is it?” 

in tienow that I’ve found you!” Roger exclaimed. “Be- 
Maeve hot been here for more than a dozen years, either, 


_ elyhow, since the last summer I saw you. I came back 
loking for something.” 
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ing for something >” 
youth. I woke up one day this spring and found I 
my more. Somebody hac taken my youth from me 
Mp “T've come back here to find it. Maybe you can 
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woman (which was she? Roger looked at her and 
~ seeing her strangely as she used to be, and yet 
orig seeing the signs of maturity, which one second he 
Tin not .. admired) spoke with a little laugh. 
a one,” she answered. “Those little pink puff- 
Veranda are the age we were when—when—well, they 
thea” and dance with them.” 
aie Shag Roger. “I can’t make out whether they are 
Or pitying me—it’s one or the other, and I don’t 
I can’t speak their peculiar language any more.” 
- d,” she smiled. ; 
little unkind.” 
; oven it would flatter you,” she said, and shot him 
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=e and the girl smiled agai. ‘“Let’s dance.” she 
Benough to ask you now.” 
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The young folks were streaming back to the strains of a one- 
step, and the man and the woman joined the bobbing throng. A 
thousand memories awoke in him as his hand clasped her waist, 
and he wanted to draw her close to him, as he used to do in the 
slower and more languid waltzes of their early days. 

“Your hair smells just the same,” he whispered in her ear. 

She lifted her face to his for a second, inquiringly, and then 
averted it from his glance. 

“You don’t really remember,” she whispered back. 

“Ves I do! We waltzed in those days, to beautiful. music— 
not this mechanical ragtime. We belong almost to the age of the 
‘Blue Danube,’ you and I. Your knee used to touch mine, and it 
thrilled me—” 

“Roger, don’t! You mustn’t!” 

“But ‘it’s true; you know it’s true.” 

“Is it? I don’t remember,” she said. “But I remember: the 
music was better than this. We used to seem to float.” 

“To float—yes! Perhaps we are heavier now.” 

She laughed. “I’m afraid we are,” she said. “Let’s stop.” 

She slipped from his arm, and they went out on the veranda. 
The moonlit beach lay below them, a few couples strolling along 
it. Beyond, the rocky point thrust its dark finger out into the 
white curl of foam. 

“Let’s go out on the rocks,” he said eagerly. 
dancing. Get your cloak.” 

She appeared to debate within herself for an instant, and then 
nodded. They crossed the beach and climbed up on the rocks. 
It was curious to Roger how every contour of them came back 
to him,.after more than a decade. Without the slightest hesi- 
tancy his feet took him by the best path directly out to the 
farthest point, and then down from the summit, around an over- 
hanging ledge, to a natural seat above the soft boom of the quiet 
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waves and the liquid respiration of the receding water in the sea- 
| weed. The spot was deserted; everyone was at the dance. 

' “You haven’t forgotten how to get here,” she said with a shade 
'of nervousness in her laugh, as he made her comfortable on a 
cushion he had purloined from the Casino porch. 

“I’ve forgotten nothing,” he answered, curling up beside her. 

“Nothing?” She shot him a sidelong glance. 

“Not a thing,” said he. ‘It was here, on these rocks, with you, 
that I- used to ache with the beauty of the moon-track, and when a 
little cloud dusked the moon, the ocean and all the night seemed 
to hold its breath. Oh, Mabel, why can’t I ache any more in the 
face of loveliness?” 


E looked up at her seriously, and she looked at him, in 
silence. She seemed to be studying his face. 

“Something goes with youth, doesn’t it?” she answered pres- 
ently. “But something comes too.” 

“What?” 

“You'll find out when you are as old as I,” she said. 

Roger laughed. “You are two years younger than I,” said he. 
“Besides, I don’t believe you ever ached. How well I remember 
once apostrophizing a cloud that crossed the moon as ‘a veil that 
shrouded the golden queen of the skies,’ and you said it looked 
more like a piece of cotton-batting. I don’t believe you really 
had any poetry in your soul, or you couldn’t have said that.” 

“Perhaps I wanted to douse your exaltation,” she smiled. 

“But why should you want to do that?” 

“Perhaps I was afraid of it,” said she. 

“Afraid of it? I don’t understand.” 

The girl only laughed softly. 

“TI remember once quoting Keats’ ‘Bright Star,’ which I had 
just learned by heart,” he went on, “and you doused me again. 
Girls have no sense of poetry beyond the personal.” 

“Are you sure that wasn’t personal?” she asked, her voice low. 

“It was—and it wasn’t,” Roger answered reflectively. “It was 
speaking for me my new-found sense of magic loveliness and ro- 
mance. I was in love with life, in love with love; I was drunk 
with the moonlight and all those vague, sweet things of youth. I 
don’t say I wasn’t in love with you too.” 

“Please don’t say you weren’t,” she answered half laughingly, 
half with a wistful soberness. “You talk, Roger, as if your youth, 
your power of feeling, were really gone. That can’t be true. The 
world has done nothing like that to you, I’m sure.” 

“But it is true,” said he. “It’s just one of those inevitable 
things we have to face.” 

“Nonsense!” she replied. “It isn’t true for me, at any rate. 
I am older than you, and younger. Perhaps we’ve changed places 
now. It is I who am in love with romance and loveliness and 
moonlight.” 

“And love?” he queried, looking at her. 

“Every woman is in love with love to the end of her life.” 

A fleecy cloud dusked the moon as they spoke, and the moon- 
track, the restless sea, even the ghostly choirs of the surf, seemed 
to hold their breath. 

Roger broke the silence. 

“What is that cloud like to you now?” he said. 

“Like a wistful thought of reality dusking a dream,” she an- 
swered. 

The man shot a quick look at her, surprised and delighted. 

“Beautiful!” he whispered. “See, it has gone.” 

“Yes, it has gone,” she said in the same low tone. 

He studied her face in profile as she looked out over the golden 
pathway. Her eyes were deeper now than they used to be, her 
chin firmer. Yes, he had to admit the hint of a second chin too. 
But her nose was tipped in the same provocative way, and her 
full, sweet lips parted a little in repose. The lips of his first 
love! Yes, she was really his first love, for she had come to him 
as a part of the opening world of moonlight and romance. He won- 
dered suddenly if he had ever really loved again. He had thought 
so, times enough; but never again had the ache of loveliness and 
the longing to hold the beloved close come at the same time, in 
the moonlight glamour of romance. Those lips, he had kissed 
them once—how sweet they were! 


HE woman felt his eyes upon her, and slowly turned her 
face, meeting his sudden, hungry glance. She turned 
quickly away again. 
“Look,” she said, “the gold fairies are dancing on the floor of 
the ocean.” 
“The fairies are dancing on the floor of my heart,” he whis- 
pered. “They have found my youth, and brought him out, and he 
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is footing it gayly. He is a nice chap, too. I like him Very maf 
for he is a poet. Oh, moonlight and starlight and gold-pleap’ 
waters, how you cry to the heart of youth and make him i 
tal!” 

“TI knew it!” she said. 

Roger drew closer to her and took her hand in one of his, 
shot him a quick, questioning glance, endeavoring to with 
her fingers, but he held them firm, and with a little laugh she ce 
to resist. 

“Your cloak used always to be slipping off,” he whispered 
her ear, “and had to be put back on—like this.” 

With his other hand he tucked it about her, and she felt 
arm fold around her waist and draw her close to his side 

She did not laugh now. She looked into his eyes a second y 
a deep inquiry, and then they both gazed out to sea, ove 
golden pathway where the fairies danced, to the mystery of 
moon. 

“I wonder,” he said, “I wonder—” 

“Yes?” 

“I wonder what would have happened if, long ago, you aif 
had never parted. We were children by a summer sea. _ We weal 
our separate ways into the world. I wonder—” 

“We wouldn’t be sitting here, like this,” she smiled, 

“Oh, yes, we would—I’m sure we would!” he cried. “Ta 
like this, after fifteen years. Fifteen years! They seem sudial 
empty to me now.” ' T 

His arm tightened about her. He looked into her face hungiy 
and leaned to kiss her lips. 

But she put up her free hand quickly and gently witht L 
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him. 

“No, dear Roger,” she said, ‘not that!” 

“Yes, please! I’m—I’m aching again! 
restored to me. I think it is love for you. Why not? Plasi 

She shook her head. ‘“It—it is too serious,” she answer 
“The kisses you give at eighteen, you don’t give at thirty-three 

“You mean you don’t want to give.” 

She looked at him with an odd, hurt expression which thrill 
him, thrilled and sobered. 

“Roger, you were my first love,” she said simply. 

“And you were mine,” he answered. “They say no wom 
ever forgets her first love, and no woman ever marries him. | 
guess it’s the same with a man. But I don’t see why. Mak“ 

He was carried out of himself. A rosy vision suddenly open 
before him. His voice and his arm trembled. 

“Tell me,” he cried. “They said at the hotel there was no oe 
here of your name. You haven’t changed your name, have you 

“It is Bolton now,” she answered. “You silly boy, if you et 
noticed things, you would have seen.” 

She put out her hand in the moonlight and showed the ring. 

“It—it never occurred to me,” he stammered. “I—I beg yor 
pardon.” 

He withdrew his arm from her waist. a 

But she put it back with a low laugh. “J knew it all the time 
she said. “If I permitted it before, I must permit it now. 

“But your—” 

“He is far away,” she replied. 


Something has be 
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“Still, it—it’s not the same. I wouldn’t feel—Td be _" rt 
Again he tried to draw his arm away, and this time she let hit fw 
“My husband has been dead eight years,” she said. “Wee on 
married only two.” od to 
in the 
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OGER took her hand again and spread his other 
R over it. “Poor girl!” said he. “I’m s0 Soil 
is something in your eyes—I wondered what it Was. ye 
forgive me for running on about our childhood fancies? 
“I couldn’t have forgiven you if you hadn't, she i 
him. “I’m getting old now too, Roger, and I really came Bere™ 
summer because old memories called me. It has been very® 
to live in them again, if only for an hour.’ “The 
“Need it be only for an hour?” he said eagerly. the dt 
world has changed for me in this hour. I have ime fo 
of my youth again, and they are all tangled up bates 
hair, your eyes, your lips. I think, dearest, without rain 
have been wanting you for fifteen years. Could ae < 
has happened enough to come back with me into te 
and start afresh?” 
“TI could forget it, perhaps, b 
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“TI don’t understand.” » eaid she, Jett 
“Don’t you? Then you are a dear boy, sali 
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-J waa ARZAN of the Apes, returning from a successful hunt with the body of 
Bara the deer across one sleek brown shoulder, paused in the branches 
_ of a great tree at the edge of a clearing and gazed ruefully at two 
| the time’fue Wiking from the river to the boma-encircled hut a short distance away. 
: m ae-man shook his tousled head and sighed. His eyes wandered toward 





OW. 
Wat, and his thoughts to the far-away cabin by the landlocked harbor of 
ul water that washed the beach of his boyhood home—to the cabin of his 

ean” teal father, to which the memories and treasures of a happy childhood lured 

she let him the death of his mate a great longing had possessed him to return to 
“We wert of his youth. But the little cabin and the landlocked harbor. were 





wely marches away, and he was handicapped by the duty which he felt 
med to the two figures walking in the clearing before him. One was a young 
other pols P ® the worn and ragged uniform of the British Royal Air Force. The other 
a on in the even more disreputable remnants of what had once 
ae fate had thrown these three radically different types together. One 
ri almost naked beast-man; one an English army officer; and the woman 
then, the ape-man knew and hated as a German spy. How he was to get 
ceepiairee could not imagine, un'ess he accompanied them upon the weary 
the to the east coast, a march that would necessitate his once more re- 
done? long way he already had covered toward his goal; yet what else could 
These two had neither the strength, endurance nor jungle-craft to 
through the unknown country to the west; nor did he wish them 
2 of man he might have tolerated, but he could not even consider the 
sacred in the far-off cabin, which through its memories had in a way 
Wy: he fo him. Since he could not desert them, there remained but the 
a. wut move by slow and irksome marches back to the east coast, or 
ss Lt White settlement in that direction. 
aese two doubtless would starve in the midst of plenty should 
e Mitacle escape the other forces of destruction which constantly 
morning Tarzan had brought them fruit, nuts and plantain, 
them the flesh of his kill; all they could do was to fetch 
ar Rice Burroughs. All rights reserved. 
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water from the river. Even now as they walked across the clear- 
ing toward the boma, they were in utter ignorance of the presence 
of Tarzan near them. ‘They did not know that his sharp eyes were 
watching them, nor that other eyes less friendly were glaring at 
them from a clump of bushes ciose beside the boma entrance. 
They did not know these things, but Tarzan did. No more than 
they, could he see the creature crouching in the concealment of 
the foliage; yet he knew as well as though it had been lying in 
the open, that it was there, and what it was, and what its inten- 
tions were. 


MOVEMENT of the leaves at the top of a single stem 

apprised him of the presence of a creature there, for the 
movement was not that imparted by the wind. It came from 
pressure at the bottom of the stem, which imparts a different 
movement to the leaves than does the wind passing among them, 
as anyone who has lived his lifetime in the jungle well knows; 
and the same wind that passed through the foliage of the bush 
brought to the ape-man’s sensitive nostrils indisputable evidence 
of the fact that Sheeta the panther waited there for the two re- 
turning from the river. 

They had covered half the distance to the boma entrance when 
Tarzan called to them to stop. They looked in surprise in the 
direction from which his voice had come, and saw him drop 
lightly to the ground and advance toward them. 

“Come slowly toward me,” he called to them. 
for if you run, Sheeta will charge.” 

They did as he bade, their faces filled with question. 

“What do you mean?” asked the young Englishman. “Who is 
Sheeta?” But for answer the ape-man suddenly hurled the carcass 
of Bara the deer to the ground and leaped quickly toward them, 
his eyes upon something in their rear; and then it was that the 
two turned and learned the identity of Sheeta, for behind them 
was a great devil-faced cat charging rapidly toward them. 

The girl stifled an involuntary scream as she saw the proximity 
of the fanged fury bearing down upon them. She shrank close 
to the man and clung to him; all unarmed and defenseless as he 
was, the Englishman pushed her behind him, and shielding her 
with his body, stood squarely in the face of the panther’s charge. 
Tarzan noted the act, and though he was accustomed to acts 
of courage, he experienced a thrill from the hopeless and futile 
bravery of the man. 

The charging panther moved rapidly. Yet if Sheeta was quick, 
quick too was Tarzan. The English lieutenant saw the ape-man 
flash by him like the wind. He saw the great cat veer in his 
charge as though to elude the naked savage rushing to meet him— 
for it was evidently Sheeta’s intention to make good his kill 
before attempting to protect it from Tarzan. 

. Lieutenant Smith-Oldwick saw these things, and then with in- 
creasing wonder he saw the ape-man swerve too, and leap for 
the spotted cat as a football player leaps for a runner. He saw 
the strong brown arms encircling the body of the carnivore, the 
left arm in front of the beast’s left shoulder and the right arm 
behind its right foreleg, and with the impact the two together 
rolling over and over upon the turf. He heard the snarls and 
growls of bestial combat, and it was with a feeling of no little 
horror that he realized that the sounds coming from the human 
throat of the battling man could scarce be distinguished from 
those of the panther. 

The first momentary shock of terror over, the girl released her 
grasp upon the Englishman’s arm. “‘Can’t we do something?” she 
asked. ‘“Can’t we help him before the beast kills him?” 

The Englishman looked upon the ground for some missile with 
which to attack the panther, and then the girl uttered an exclama- 
tion and started at a run toward the hut. “Wait there,” she 
called over her shoulder. “I will fetch the spear that he left me.” 

Smith-Oldwick saw the raking talons of the panther searching 
for the flesh of the man, and the man on his part straining every 
muscle and using every artifice to keep his body out of range 
of them. The muscles of his arms knotted under the brown 
hide. The veins stood out upon his neck and forehead as with 
ever-increasing power he strove to crush the life from the great 
cat. The ape-man’s teeth were fastened in the back of Sheeta’s 
neck, and now he succeeded in encircling the beast’s torso with 
his legs, which he crossed and locked beneath the cat’s belly. 
Leaping and snarling, Sheeta sought to dislodge the ape-man’s 
hold upon him. He hurled himse!f upon the ground and rolled 
over and over. He reared upon his hind legs and threw himself 
backwards, but always the savage creature upon his back clung 
tenaciously to him, and always the mighty brown arms crushed 
tighter and tighter about his chest. 


“Do not run, 


The Blak 

And then the girl, panting from her quick ru, j a 
the short spear Tarzan had left her as her sole a 
tection. She did not wait to hand it to the English 
forward to receive it, but brushed past him and nail 
quarters beside the growling, tumbling. mass -of 
smooth brown hide. Several times she attempted. 
point home in the cat’s body, but on both occasig 
endangering the ape-man caused her to desist, Ati 
the two lay motionless for a moment as the carnivg 
from the strenuous exertions of battle; and then 
Bertha Kircher pressed the point of the spear to the 
and drove it deep into the savage heart. q 

Tarzan rose from the dead body of Sheeta and 
after the manner of beasts entirely clothed with hair 
at the girl, a quizzical expression upon his face: Aj 
placed him under obligations to her, and Tarzan of eh 
not wish to be obligated to a German spy; yet in his how 
he could not but admit a certain admiration for her coy 
trait which always greatly impressed the ape-man, hing 
personification of courage. Es 

“Here is the kill,” he said, picking the carcass of Bal 
ground. “You will want to cook your portion; I jm 
Tarzan does not spoil his meat with fire.” a 

They followed him to the boma, where he cut sever 
meat from the carcass for them, retaining a joint fm 
Smith-Oldwick prepared a fire, and the girl presideiy 
primitive culinary rites of their simple meal. As gm 
some little way apart from them, the Lieutenant and’ 
man watched her. 

“She is wonderful. Is she not?” murmured Smith-Oldm 

“She is a German and a spy,” replied Tarzan. 

The Englishman turned quickly upon him. “What 
mean?” he cried. a 

“T mean what I say,” replied the ape-man. “She isa 
and a spy.” a 

“T do not believe it!’’ exclaimed the aviator. 

“You do not have to,” Tarzan assured him. “It isi 
me what you believe. I saw her in conference with i 
general and his staff at the camp near Taveta. They all km 
and called her by name, and she handed him a paper. Te 
time I saw her she was inside the British lines in disgus 
again I saw her bearing word to a German officer at Wilt 
She is a German and a spy; but she is a woman, and them 
cannot destroy her.” 

“You really believe that what you say is true?” asked the 
lieutenant. “I cannot believe it. She is so sweet and brat 
good.” 

The ape-man shrugged his shoulders. “She is brave,’ 
“Even Pamba the rat has that good quality. But she’s 
have told you; and therefore I hate her, and you should hale 

Lieutenant Smith-Oldwick buried his face in his hands. 
forgive me!” he said at last. “I cannot hate her.’ 

The ape-man cast a contemptuous look at his compan 
arose. “Tarzan goes again to hunt,” he said. “You haved 
food for two days. By that time he will return.” — 

The two watched him until he had disappeared in the 
of the trees at the further side of the clearing. 


bY © eras he had gone, the girl felt a vagues 
apprehension that she never experienced whet 
was present. She turned toward her companion. a 

“I wish that he had remained,” she said. “I alway 
much safer when he is near. He is very grim ant Yeie 
and yet I feel safer with him than any man I have @ 
He seems to dislike me, and yet I know that he would let 
befall me. I cannot understand him.” a 

“Neither do I understand him,” replied the Engisias 
I know this much—our presence here is interfering 
He would like to be rid of us, and I half imagine Osis 
hopes to find when he returns that we have Succumps 
the dangers which must always confront us im this sa 

“I think that we should try to return to the white 
This man does not want us here; nor is it Te be 
that we could long survive in such a savage ie 
set out for the east coast at once, we would be i OWS 
danger than we are here, and if we could survive fs 
I believe that we will find the means of reaching We 
few hours, for my plane must still be in the place wa 7 
just before the blacks captured me. There is noo 
could operate it; nor is there any reason why a 
destroyed it.” 


is 








Tarzan paused in the branches of a great tree at the edge of a clearing and 
gazed ruefully at two figures walking from the river to the boma-encircled hut. 
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“But we cannot leave,” said the girl, “until he returns. We 
could not go away like that without thanking him or bidding 
him farewell. We are under too great obligations to him.” 

The man looked at her in silence for a moment. He wondered 
if she knew how Tarzan felt toward her; and then he himself 
began to speculate upon the truth of the ape-man’s charges. The 
longer he looked at the girl, the less easy was it to entertain the 
thought that she was an enemy spy. 

“T believe,” he said as though there had been no pause in their 
conversation, “that the man would be more than glad to find us 
gone when he returns. It is not necessary to jeopardize our lives 
for two more days in order that we may thank him, however much 
we may appreciate his services to us. You have more than 
balanced your obligations to him, and from what he told me, I 
feel that you especially should not remain here longer.” 

The girl looked up at him in astonishment. “What do you 
mean?” she asked. 

“T do not like to tell,” said the Englishman, digging nervously 
at the turf with the point of a stick, “but you have my word that 
he would rather you were‘not here.” 

“Tell me what he said,” she insisted. “I have a right to know.” 

Smith-Oldwick squared his shoulders and raised his eyes to 
those of the girl. ‘He said that he hated you,” he blurted. ‘He 
has only aided you at all, be- 
cause you are a woman.” 

The girl paled and then 
flushed. “I will be ready to 
go,” she said, “in just a 
moment. We had better take 
some of this meat with us. 
There is no telling when we 
will be able to get more.” 

And so the two set out 
down the river toward the 
south. The man carried the 
short spear that Tarzan had 
left with the girl; she was 
entirely unarmed, except for 
a stick she had picked up 
from among those left after 
the building of the hut. Be- 
fore departing she had in- 
sisted that the man leave a 
note for Tarzan thanking him 
for his care of them and 
bidding him good-by. This 
they left pinned to the in- 
side wall of the hut with a 
little sliver of wood, and then 
closing the opening in the 
thorn boma, they had set out 
upon their dangerous journey 
through the forbidding jungle. 

“T am not so much afraid 
ot the native blacks,” said the 
girl, as they trudged along, 
“as I am of Usanga and his 
people. He and his men were 
all attached to a German 
native regiment. They 
brought me along with them 
when they deserted, either with the intention of holding me for 
ransom or selling me into the harem of one of the black sultans 
of the north. Usanga is much more to be feared than Numabo, 
for he has had the advantages of European military training. and 
is armed with more or less modern weapons and ammunition.” 

“Tt is lucky for me,” remarked the Englishman, “that it was the 
ignorant Numabo who discovered and captured me rather than 
the worldly-wise Usanga. He would have felt no fear o1 the giant 
flying-machine and would have known only too well how to wreck 
Bag 

“Let us pray that the black sergeant has not discovered it,” said 
the girl. 

They made their way to a point which they guessed was about 
a mile above the village; then they turned into the trackless tangle 
of undergrowth to the east. So dense was the verdure at many 
points that it was with the utmost difficulty they wormed their 
way through, sometimes on hands and knees, and again by clamber- 
ing over numerous fallen tree-trunks. Interwoven with dead 
limbs and living branches were the tough and ropelike creepers 
which formed a tangled network across their path. f 









The Black j 


To the south of them in an open meadow-lan 
warriors were gathered about an object rhe et 
wondering comment. The blacks were clothed in f 
what had once been uniforms of a native German . 
Each, however, possessed a bandolier of Cartridges, a 
bayonet. They were a most unlovely band, and chief 
in authority and repulsiveness was the black sergeant Usnt 
object of their interest was a British airplane, the om 
Smith-Oldwick had been scouting toward the west for the 
German force supposed to be advancing through the wig 
toward the British positions when motor-trouble had forced 
to land at this spot, where he had been almost immediately 
tured by Numabo’s warriors. 

Immediately after the Englishman had been brought to 
bo’s village, Usanga had gone 
search of the ‘plane, pry 
eS partly by curiosity and part 
a an intention to destroy its but 
3 ‘ he had found it, some ney 

had deterred him from carpi 

his design. The thing repress 
. considerable value, as he well k 
. and it had occurred to him 
some way he might tum his 
to profit. Every day he hij 
turned to it, and while at faa 
had filled him with consideqim 
awe, he eventually came to 
upon it with the accustomed ep 
a proprietor, so that he nowd 
bered into the fuselage and¢ 
advanced so far as to wish he 
learn to operate it. 

What a feat it would bei 
to fly like a bird far above 
highest tree-top! How it would 
his less favored companions 
awe and admiration! If UJ 
could but fly, so great would be 
respect of all the tribesmen throm 
out the scattered villages of 
great interior that they would 
upon him as little less than a git 

Usanga rubbed his palms toge 
and smacked his thick lips. 2 
indeed would he be very rid 
Behind them was a great all the villages would pay tf 

— san an to him, and he could even haw 
may wns Gon. many as a dozen wives. Wit 
thought, however, came a ia 
picture of Naratu, the black termagant who ruled him witha 
hand. Usanga made a wry face and tried to forget thee 
dozen wives, but the lure of the idea remained with him’ 
appealed so strongly that he presently found himself reas 
most logically that a god would not be much of a god with 
than twenty-four wives. ; 

He fingered the instruments and the control, half hoping 
half fearing that he would alight upon the combination that 00 
put the machine in flight. Often had he watched the 3m 
airmen soaring above the German lines, and it looked $0 SI 
that he was quite sure he could do it himself if there 
somebody who could but once show him how. There bes) 
course, always the hope that the white man who came 
machine and who had escaped from Numabo's village oh 
into Usanga’s hands, and then indeed would he be able 
how to fly. It was in this hope that Usanga spent ‘ "ha 
in the vicinity of the plane, reasoning that eventually 
man would return in search of it. : fer le 

At last he was rewarded, for upon this very day a 
quit the machine and entered the jungle with his warner, rs 
voices. to the north, and when he and his men had . 
dense foliage upon either side of the trail, Usanga ie 
filled with elation by the appearance of the — oO 
white girl whom the black pene ba shout o 
escaped him. The negro could scarce restt s ee 
for “ had not hoped that Fate would be so kind as 
these two whom he most desired into his power at Mei 

As the two came down the trail, all. unconscious 
danger, the man was explaining that they must | ont 
the point at which the ’plane had landed. bse nie 
was centered on the trail directly ahead of them as 
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“This lesson so aptly expressed 
I inwardly long to digest 
I thrill with a yearning 
To master such learning 
And follow the study with zest.” 


A study in food values 


Dietary science teaches that food does three things— 
Builds hody-tissue, yields energy, regulates the body proc- 
esses. But few people realize that the last is often the 
most vital point of all. 


Food rich in tissue-building properties or of high energy- 
yield may be useless or even harmful if not properly bal- 
anced by regulative food. Here is one chief value of 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It is not only delicious and nourishing, but it supplies 
basic elements—salts, sugars, and organic acids— which 
are positively necessary to the normal production of tissue 
and energy. 


This is the reason for its appetizing zest. 
Order it by the dozen or case and have it handy. 


21 kinds 12c a can 


Coumplell Soups 
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tarily expected it to break into the mead- 
ow-land, where they were sure they 
would see the ’plane that would spell life 
and liberty for them. 

The trail was broad, and they were 
walking side by side, so that at a sharp 
turn the parklike clearing was revealed 
to them simultaneously with the outlines 
of the machine they sought. Exclama- 
tions of relief and delight broke from 
their lips—and at the same _ instant 
Usanga and his black warriors rose from 
the bushes all about them. 

The girl was almost crushed by ter- 
ror and disappointment. To have been 
thus close to safety, and then to have 
all hope snatched from one by a cruel 
stroke of fate seemed unendurable. The 
man was disappointed, too, but more was 
he angry. He noted the remnants of the 
uniforms upon the blacks, and imme- 
diately he demanded to know where were 
their officers. 

“They cannot understand you,” said 
the girl, and so in the bastard tongue 
that is the medium of communication 
between the Germans and the blacks of 
their colony, she repeated the white man’s 
question. 

Usanga grinned. “You know where 
they are, white woman,” he replied. 
“They are dead, and if this white man 
does not do as I tell him, he too will 
be dead.” 

“What do you want of him?” asked 
the girl. 

“TI want him to teach me how to fly 
like a bird,” replied Usanga. 

Bertha Kircher looked her astonish- 
ment, but repeated the demand to the 
Lieutenant. 

The Englishman meditated for a mo- 
ment. “He wants to learn to fly, does 
he?” he repeated. “Ask him if he will 
oe: us our freedom if I teach him to 

y. 

The girl put the question to Usanga, 
who, degraded, cunning and entirely un- 
principled, was always perfectly willing 
to promise anything whether he had any 
intentions of fulfilling his promises or 
not, and so immediately assented to the 
proposition. 

“Let the white man teach me to fly,” 
he said, “and I will take you back close 
to the settlements of your people, but in 
return for this, I shall keep the great 
bird.” And he waved a black hand in 
the direction of the airplane. 

When Bertha Kircher had repeated 
Usanga’s proposition to the aviator, the 
latter shrugged his shoulders and with a 
wry face finally agreed. “I fancy theré 
is no other way out of it,” he said. “In 
any event, the ’plane is lost to the Brit- 
ish government. If I refuse, there is no 
doubt but what he will make short work 
of me, and the machine will lie here until 
it rots. If I accept his offer, it will at 
least be the means of assuring your safe 
return to civilization.” 


c pears was for taking his first lesson 
in aviation immediately. The Eng- 
lishman attempted to dissuade him, but 
forthwith the black became threatening. 

“All right, old top,” muttered the 
Englishman, “I will give you the lesson 
of your life.” And then, turning to the 
girl: ‘“Persuade him to let you accom- 
pany us. I shall be afraid to leave you 


here with these devilish’ scoundrels.” 
But when she put the suggestion to 
Usanga, the black immediately suspected 
some plan to thwart him, possibly to 
carry him against his will back to the 
German masters he had traitorously de- 
serted; and so he obstinately refused to 
entertain the suggestion. 

“Tell him,” said the Englishman, “that 
if you are not standing in plain sight in 
this meadow when I return, I wi!l not 
land but will carry Usanga back to the 
British camp and have him hanged.” 

Usanga promised that the girl would be 
in evidence upon their return, and took 
immediate steps to impress upon his war- 
riors that under penalty of death they 
must not harm her. Then, followed by 
the other members of his party, he 
crossed the clearing toward the ’plane 
with the Englishman. Once seated with- 
in what he already considered his new 
possession, the black’s courage began to 
wane, and when the motor was started 
and when the great propeller began to 
whir, he screamed to the Englishman to 
stop the thing and permit him to alight. 
But the aviator could neither hear nor un- 
derstand the black above the noise of 
the propeller and exhaust. By this time 
the ‘plane was moving along the ground; 
and even then Usanga was upon the verge 
of leaping out, and would have done so 
had he been able to unfasten the strap 
from about his waist. Then the ’plane 
rose and in a moment soared gracefully 
in a wide circle until it topped the trees. 
The black sergeant was at first in a veri- 
table collapse of terror. But presently, 
much to his surprise, he discovered that 
his terror was rapidly waning, so that 
it was not long before there was forced 
upon him a consciousness of security. 


FTER half an hour of skillful maneu- 

vering, the Englishman circled slow- 
ly a few times above the meadow until he 
had issured himself that Bertha Kircher 
was there and apparently unharmed; then 
he dropped gently to the ground so that 
the machine came to a stop a short dis- 
tance from where the girl and the war- 
riors awaited them. 

So jealous was the black of his new 
found toy that he would not return to 
the village of Numabo but insisted on 
making camp close beside the ’plane lest 
in some inconceivable fashion it should 
be stolen from him. For two days they 
camped there, and constantly during day- 
light hours Usanga compelled the Eng- 
lishman to instruct him in flying. 

Smith-Oldwick, in recalling the long 
months of arduous training he had under- 
gone himself before he had been consid- 
ered sufficiently adept to be considered 
a finished flyer, smiled at the conceit of 
the ignorant African who was already 
demanding that he be permitted to make 
a flight alone. 

“If it was not for losing the machine,” 
the Englishman explained to the girl, “I’d 
let the bounder take it up and break his 
fool neck, as he would do inside of two 
minutes.” 

He succeeded in persuading Usanga 
to bide his time for a few more days of 
instruction, but in the suspicious mind of 
the negro there was a growing conviction 
that the white man’s advice was prompted 
by some ulterior motive—probably the 
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white man hoped to escape with 
chine by night. So in the mind 
black there formed a determina 
night to outwit the white man am 
a plan came to him almost witht 
of a blow. “a 


HEN morning dawned 

scarcely await an 0 Pre 
his scheme into execution, and the 
he had eaten, he called several of 
warriors aside and talked with thep 
some moments. 

Almost immediately after the sm 
finished giving his instructions, a 
of warriors approached the Engh 
while three went directly to the gi 

Without a word of explanation 
warriors seized the young officer 
threw him to the ground upon his§ 
For a moment he struggled to free ts 
self, and succeeded in landing a fewhe 
blows among his assailants, but he 
too greatly outnumbered, and soon§ 
himself bound hand and foot. 
they had finally secured him to ther 
isfaction, they rolled him over ms 
side, and then it was he saw that Be 
Kircher had been similarly trussed 

Smith-Oldwick lay in such a po 
that he could see nearly the enting 
panse of meadow and the aimplm 
short distance away. Usanga was tall 
to the girl, who was shaking her heal 
vehement negatives. 

“What is he saying?” called the fae 
lishman. 

“He is going to take me away ni 
plane,” the girl called back. “He is 
ing to take me further inland to anole 
country, where he says that he wil ® 
king and I am to be one of his wives: 
And then to the Englishman’s surprise # 
turned a smiling face toward him. “bi 
there is no danger,” she continued, “i 
we shall both be dead within a few mm 
utes. Just give him time enough to gt 
the machine under way, and if hea 
rise a hundred feet from the ground! 
shall never need fear him more,” 

“God!” cried the man. “Is thee» 
way you can dissuade him? Promise hin 
anything—anything that you want 1 
have money, more money than that pot 
fool could imagine in the whole wot 
With it he can buy anything that moe 
can buy, fine clothes and food 
women, all the women he wants. Td 
him this, and tell him that if he wil 
spare you I give my word that I 
fetch it all to him.” ss 

The girl shook her head. Tt is we 
less,” she said. “He would not unde 
stand, and if he did understand, 
wouldn’t trust you. No, it is better ths 
I am sorry you cannot go with us, 
he goes high enough, my death 
much easier than what probably 
you.” res 
“At Usanga’s order one of the 
lifted her from the ground and calm 
to the machine; and after Usim 
clambered aboard, they lifted et 
he reached down and drew Betas 
fuselage, where he removed the! 
from her wrists and stra 
her seat and then took his , 
ahead of her. a 

The black had learned Bis 
ciently well so that the mot 
without bungling, and 
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“1 (Colorful loveliness — satiny smoothness! 
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You, too, can have a clear, soft skin 


SKIN fine, soft, beautiful! Do 
you know that the smoothness of 
your skin is dependent upon the 

oil that is constantly being produced by 
its glands? 

If the glands produce too much oil, af < e 
your skin becomes oily and shiny. It This treatment will make your skin firmer 
loses that soft, clear look. If you are and drier the very first time you try it. Use it 

: ‘ . as often as your skin requires. Before long you 
bothered by this particular skin trouble 
; » — will see a marked improvement. 
use the following treatment as frequently 
as is necessary. 


it to your face and rub it into the pores 
thoroughly—always with an upward and out- 
ward motion. Rinse with warm water, then 
with cold—the colder the better. If possible, 
rub your face for thirty seconds with a piece 
of ice. 


Get a cake today and begin tonight the treat- 
ment your skin needs. You will find Wood- 
bury’s on sale at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter in the United States or Canada. A 
25 cent cake will last a month or six weeks. 


To correct an oily skin and shiny nose 


With warm water work up a heavy lather of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap in your hands. Apply 


Sample cake of soap, booklet of famous treatments, 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder, Facial Cream 
and Cold Cream sent to you for 15 cents Around each cake, 
the booklet of 
famous skin treatments 
In the booklet, ‘‘A Skin You Love 
to Touch,’” which is wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
you will find scientific advice on the skin 
and scalp, as well as complete treatments 


_For 6c we will send you a Facial Powder, Facial Cream 
trial size cake (enough for a and Cold Cream. 

week oF ten days of any Wood- Address The Andrew Jergens 
etd facial treatment) together Co., 1708 Spring Grove Avenue 
with the booklet of treatments, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
« A rs 7 Lr) 

A Skin You Love to Touch. If you live in Canada, ad- 


Or for 15¢ we will send you 
the treatment booklet and sam- 
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soon under way across the meadow land. 
A groan escaped the lips of the distracted 
Englishman as he watched the woman he 
loved being carried to almost certain 
death. He saw the planes tilt and the 
machine rise from the ground. It was a 
good take-off—as good as Smith-Oldwick 
could make himself, but -he realized that 
it was only so by chance. At any in- 
stant the machine might plunge to earth. 


OR two days Tarzan of the Apes had 

been hunting leisurely to the north, 
and swinging in a wide circle, he had re- 
turned to within a short distance of the 
clearing where he had left Bertha Kircher 
and the young lieutenant. He had spent 
the night in a large tree that overhung 
the river only a short distance from the 
clearing, and now in the early morning 
hours he was crouching at the water’s 
edge waiting for an opportunity to cap- 
ture Pisah the fish, thinking that he would 
take it back with him to the hut where 
the girl could cook it for herself and her 
companion. 

At last there was a glint of shiny 
scales. Pisah was coming. In a moment 
he would be within reach, and then with 
the swiftness of light two strong brown 
hands would p!unge into the pool and 
seize him. But just then there was a 
great crashing in the underbrush behind 
the ape-man. Instantly Pisah was gone; 
and Tarzan, growling, wheeled about to 
face whatever creature might be menacing 
him. The moment he turned, he saw that 
the author of the disturbance was Zu-tag, 
a bull ape of Golat’s tribe, with members 
of which Tarzan had been fraternizing. 

“What does Zu-tag want?” asked the 
ape-man. 

“Zu-tag comes to the water to drink,” 
replied the ape. 

“Where is the tribe?” asked Tarzan. 

“They are hunting for pisamgs and 
scimatines further back in the forest,” re- 

‘plied Zu-tag. 

“And the Tarmangani she and bull?” 
asked Tarzan. “Are they safe?” 

“They have gone away,” replied Zu-tag. 
“Kudu has come out of his lair twice 
since they left.” 

“Did the tribe chase them away?” 
asked Tarzan. 

“No,” replied the ape. “We did not 
see them go. We do not know why they 
left.” 

Tarzan swung quickly through the trees 
toward the clearing. The hut and boma 
were as he had left them, but there was 
no sign of either the man or woman. 
Crossing the clearing, he entered the boma 
and then the hut. Both were empty, and 
his trained nostri!s told him that they 
had been gone for at least two days. 
As he was about to leave the hut, he saw 
a@ paper pinned upon the wall with a 
sliver of wood, and taking it down, he 
read: 

After what you told me about Miss 
Kircher, and knowing that you dislike 
her, I feel that it is not fair to her 
and to you that we should impose 
longer upon you. I know that our 
presence is keeping you from continu- 
ing your journey to the west coast, 
and so I have decided that it is better 
for us to try and reach the white 
settlements immediately without impos- 
ing further upon you. We both thank 
you for your kindness and protection. 


If there was any way that I might 
repay the obligation I feel, I should 
be only too glad to do so. 


It was signed by Lieutenant Harold 
Percy Smith-Oldwick. 


"TAaazes shrugged his shoulders, crum- 
pled the note in his hand and tossed 
it aside. He felt a certain sense of relief 
from responsibility and was glad that they 
had taken the matter out of his hands. 
They were gone, and he would forget; but 
somehow he could not forget. He walked 
out into the clearing. He felt uneasy and 
restless. Once he started toward the 
north in response to a sudden determina- 
tion to continue his way to the west 
coast. But he did not go far. A dozen 
steps, perhaps, and he came to a sudden 
stop. “He is an Englishman,” he mut- 
tered, “and the other is a woman. They 
can never reach the settlements without 
my help. I could not kill her with my 
own hands when I tried, and if I let them 
go on alone, I will have killed her just 
as surely as though F had run my knife 
into her heart.” And he turned back to- 
ward the south. 

Manu the monkey had seen the two 
Tarmangani pass two days before. Chat- 
tering and scolding, he told Tarzan all 
about it. They had gone in the direction 
of the village of the Gomangani—that 
much had Manu seen with his own eyes; 
so the ape-man swung on through the 
jungle in a_ southerly direction, and 
though with no concentrated effort to 
follow the spoor of those he trailed, he 
passed numerous evidences that they had 
gone this way—faint suggestions of their 
scent-spoor clung lightly to leaf or branch 
or bole that one or the other had touched 
or in the earth of the trail their feet had 
trod. 

The trail made a detour to the east 
of the village of the Wamabos and then 
returned to the wide elephant-path ncarer 
to the river, where it continued in a 
southerly direction for several miles. At 
last there came to the ears of the ape- 
man a peculiar whirring, throbbing sound. 
For an instant he paused, listening. “An 
airplane!” he muttered, and hastened for- 
ward at increasing speed. 

When Tarzan finally reached the edge 
of the meadow-land where Smith Old. 
wick’s ’plane had landed, he took in the 
entire scene in one quick glance and 
grasped the situation, although he could 
scarce give credence to the things he saw. 
Bound and helpless, the English officer lay 
upon the ground at one side of the mead- 
ow, while around him stood a number 
of the black deserters from the Ger- 
man command. Tarzan had seen these 
men before and knew who they were. 
Coming toward him down the meadow 
was an airplane piloted by the black 
Usanga, and in the seat behind the pilot 
was the white girl Bertha Kircher. How 
it befell that the ignorant savage could 
operate the plane Tarzan could not guess; 
nor had he time in which to speculate 
upon the subject. 

All he knew was what he saw a negro 
attempting to fly away with a white girl. 
Already the machine was beginning to 
leave the ground. In a moment more it 
would rise Swiftly out of reach. At first 
Tarzan thought of fitting an arrow to his 
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bow and slaying Usanga, but as 
he abandoned the idea, because he 
that the moment the pilot Was slay 
machine, running wild, would dah 
girl to death among the trees, 
There was but one way in whic 
might hope to succor her—g way 
if it failed must send him to i 
death; and yet he did not hesitate ip 
attempt to put it into execution 






SANGA did not see him, being tay 
tent upon the unaccustomed duts 
a pilot; but the blacks across the me 
saw him, and they ran forward with 
and savage cries and menacing fills: 
intercept him. They saw a giant 
man leap from the branches of the 
to the turf and race rapidly towanl@ 
‘plane. They saw him take a long 
rope from about his shoulders as he 
They saw the noose swinging in m 
dulating circle above his head. 
the white girl in the machine glance 
and discover him. 
Twenty feet above the 
man soared the huge ‘plane. The 
noose shot up to meet it, and tha 
half guessing the ape-man’s inteni 
reached out and cayght the noose, 
bracing herself, clung tightly to iti 
both hands. Simultaneously Tarmn 
dragged from his feet, and the 
lurched sideways in response to the 
strain. Usanga clutched wildly @ 
control, and the machine shot upwill 
a steep angle. Dangling at the gd 
the rope, the ape-man swung pe 
like in space. The Englishman) 
bound upon the ground, had beenaa 
ness of all these happenings. His 
stood still as he saw Tarzan’s body 
tling through the air toward the 
tops, but the ’plane was rising tapi 
that the beast-man cleared the 0 
branches. Then slowly, hand overa 
he climbed toward the fuselage. Taeps 
clinging desperately to the noose, sim 
every muscle to hold the greaty 
dangling at the lower end of them 
Usanga, all unconscious of Walt 
going on, drove the ’p'ane highet. = 
It seemed to Bertha Kircher tit 
fingers of her hands were dead, 
numbness was running up her a 
her elbows. How much longer shes 
cling to the straining strands, she ¢ 
not guess. It seemed to her table 
lifeless fingers must relax at any me 
and then, when she = about givel 4 
hope, she saw a strong brown 
ind grasp the side of the fuselage 3 
stantly the weight upon the 10 
removed, and a moment later per 
the Apes raised his body above the ie 
and threw a leg over the eee 
glanced forward at Usanga; veal 
placing his mouth close to the gilts 
cried: “Have you ever piloteda P 
The girl nodded a quick affirmative. 
“Have you the courage to 
there beside the black and seize 
trol while I take care of him 
The girl looked toward. i 
shuddered. — she re = | 
feet are bound.” ee 
Tarzan drew his hunting-knife ia 
sheath and reaching dowm, ‘ 
thongs that bound her : 
girl unsnapped the sttap-= 


to her seat. With Omg 
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grasped the girl’s arm and steadied her as 
the two crawled slowly across the few 
feet which intervened between the seats. 

The first intimation Usanga had that 
new perils threatened was when the girl 
slipped suddenly to his side and grasped 
the control—and at the same instant steel 
fingers seized his throat. A brown hand 
shot down with a keen blade and severed 
the strap about his waist, and giant mus- 
cles lifted him bodily from his seat. 
Usanga clawed the air and shrieked, but 
he was helpless. Far below, the watchers 
in the meadow could see the airplane ca- 
reening in the sky, for with the change of 
control it had taken a sudden dive. They 
saw it right itself and turning in a short 
circle return in their direction, but it 
was so far above them, and the light 
of the sun so strong, that they could see 
nothing of what was going on within the 
fuselage. But presently Smith-Oldwick 
gave a gasp of dismay as he saw a human 
body plunge downward from the ’plane. 

With a muffled thud it flattened upon 
the turf near the center of the meadow— 
covered with an ebon hide. Usanga had 
reaped his reward. 


fy Gain and again the ’plane circled 
above the meadow. The blacks, at 
first dismayed at the death of their lead- 
er, were now worked to a frenzy of rage 
and a determination to be avenged. The 
girl and the ape-man saw them gather 
in a knot about the body of their fallen 
chief. They saw as they circled above 
the meadow the black fists shaken at 
them and the rifles brandishing a menace 
toward them. Tarzan still clung to the 


fuselage directly behind the pilot’s seat. 
His face was close beside Bertha Kir- 
cher’s; and at the top of his voice, above 
the noise of propeller, engine and exhaust, 
he screamed a few words into her ear. 

As the girl grasped the significance of 
his words, she paled, but her lips set in a 
hard line and her eyes shone with a 
sudden fire of determination as she 
dropped the ’plane to within a few feet 
of the ground and at the opposite end 
of the meadow: from the blacks, and then 
at full speed bore down upon the savages. 
So quickly the plane came that Usanga’s 
men had no time to escape it after they 
realized its menace. It touched the 
ground just as it struck among them and 
mowed through them, a veritable jugger- 
naut of destruction. When it came to 
rest at the edge of the forest, the ape- 
man leaped quickly to the ground and 
ran toward the young ‘lieutenant. 

By the time Tarzan had freed the Eng- 
lishman, the girl joined them. She tried 
to voice her thanks to the ape-man, but 
he silenced her with a gesture. 

“You saved yourself,” he insisted, “for 
had you been unable to pilot the ’plane, I 
could not have helped you. And now,” 
he said, “you have the means of return- 
ing to the settlements. The day is still 
young. You can easily cover the distance 
in a few hours if you have sufficient 
petrol.” 

Smith-Oldwick nodded his head affirm- 
atively. “I have plenty,” he replied. 

“Then go at once,” said the ape-man. 
“Neither of you belongs in the jungle.” 
A slight smile touched his lips as he 
spoke. 
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The girl and the Englishman g 
“This jungle is no place for us 
said Smith-Oldwick, “and it ig 
for any other white man. a 
come back to civilization with: 









Tarzan shook his head. “{% 
jungle,” he said. 
The aviator dug his toe @ 





ground, and still looking down, 
something which he evidently 
say. “If it is a matter of living, 
he said, “—money, you know—™™ 

Tarzan laughed. “No,” he a 
know what you are trying to 
not that. I was born in the jm 
have lived all my life in the jm 
I shall die in the jungle. I dg 
to live or die elsewhere,” 

The others shook their heads 
could not understand him. 4 

“Go,” said Tarzan. “The oui 
go, the quicker you will reach 

They walked to the ‘plane @ 
Smith-Oldwick pressed Tarzan’s ] 
clambered into the pilot’s seat. = 

“Good-by,” said the girl as shew 
her hand to Tarzan. “Before Pg 
you tell me that you don’t h 
more?” 

Tarzan’s face clouded, 
word he picked her up and lifted: 
her place behind the Englishman 
pression of pain crossed Bertha K 
face. The motor started, andam 
later the two were being bore: 
toward the east. iS 

In the center of the meadow ste 
zan watching them. “It is too i 
she is a German and a spy,” eam 
“for she is very hard to hate.” 4 
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Roger, to something I am going to tell 
you. I was married for two years. You 
have never been married, have you? You 
cannot know what that means. It means 
such an intimacy as only beautiful, roman- 
tic love can justify. I thought I loved 
the man I married, but I—I didn’t—not 
that way. I wonder sometimes how many 
wives do. Oh, we plunge into strange 
waters, we women, without knowing the 
depths! If they don’t love that way, 
something is taken from them, something 
that corresponds to what you call your 
youth, perhaps, or your power to ache. A 
bloom is rubbed off the world. I can’t put 
it into words.” 

She was silent, and Roger stroked her 
hand gently. 

“Tell me,” he said, “for we must hide 
nothing now, whether I—whether we—if 
our first love long ago was the kind that 
carries the bloom into the intimacy of 
marriage.” 

She nodded her head. “Of course,” she 
said. “We kissed as naturally as the wind 
blew, and our love was all in a golden 
light—wasn’t it? Oh, say that it was, 
Roger! Say there is something like that 
in the world, something real!” 

“Yes, dearest,” he whispered. 
thousand times, yes!” 

She suddenly put her hands about his 
head and held his face buried on her 
bosom, while he felt rather than heard 
her sob. 


a! 


When he felt her clasp relax, he slipped 
tc his knees beside her, and holding her 
hands looked up in her face, where the 
tears still shone. Tears were very close 
to his own eyes. 

“Dearest,” he said, “I never felt so 
weak and unworthy and humble in my 
life, and yet I never felt so proud and 
so gloriously happy, with a happiness that 
is clutching my heart like a hand. The 
world—no, not the world, J owe you 
something. It isn’t too late! Let us 
pick up our dear dead dreams together, 
let us put back all the gold upon them; 
let us never part again. Oh, all these 
years—these empty years—and you out 
there, my one true mate!” ; 

“You—you don’t mind the—the other? 
You—you’ll see me as I used to be?” she 
said. 

“T’ll see you as you used to be, and as 
you are, you lovely creature,” he laughed, 
springing up and catching her into his 
arms. “Oh, if I hadn’t found you!” 

“And you’ve not even asked if I have 
any children.” 

“T hope you have. I love children, and 
you’d have been so lonely all these years 
without them.” 

“T have been lonely,” she answered. “TI 
want children. I want a girl, so she too 
may sit on a rock by the summer sea, 
and be dreadfully, wonderfully, thrilling- 
ly afraid!” 

“And I want a son to sit on a rock by 


the summer sea and look down the mom- 
track into the golden land of Heart's De 
sire,” said Roger. “Oh, tell me it iat 
too late!” 

He strained her closer to hus side, and ‘ 
in silence they looked up the golden pal = 
way to the moon, their hearts too full ft 
speech. 
= long time later they rose, and moved Pog 
back to the beach. The lights were stil 
ablaze in the Casino, and as they stepped n 
down on the sand, the sounds of a 
struck up. : 

“Fr inant be the final dance,” she siié Fo 
‘Listen—do you hear what it is?” 

“The beautiful ‘Blue Danube! 
Roger. “Dear old anachronism, how 
you suppose they happened to dig 
that?” 

“Tt’s in our hones she, laut 
“Come, dear—we must dance 1 

“We'll float!” he cried. “And you 
knee shall touch mine, and we shall 
to our finger-tips! You are eighteen, 

1 am twenty, and the wide world is be 
fore us!” 

He seized her in his arms, and for the 
first time kissed her lips, his eyes ch 
in a yearning tenderness of memory 
hope. Then they ran together up 
steps and moved out upon the floor. _ 

Vet to the laughing boys and sas 
around them, they were two c 
people who danced in @ Pe 
fashioned manner. 
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as well you were kept here. Press the 
button for Miss Deneen. I want her to 
take a letter.” Her old tone took on as- 
perity as she picked an epistle from a 
file. “Inspector from the city hall de- 
clares those last new fire-escapes, on the 
alley side, are not built according to re- 
quired specifications—” 

He pressed the button and said de- 
fiantly: “I wanted—” 

“But I know what that Inspector Ber- 
rity is after.” Her tone had dudgeon. 
“Fifty or so to grease his palm!” She 
sighed angrily. “I suppose, too, I might 
as well pay it in the beginning. I'll have 
to pay it in the end—” 

Her son was absorbed in his own af- 
fairs. “I even tried—” 

“They’re built”—angrily—“right up to 
every specification in the statute books! 
But for all that,”’—the old shoulders 
shrugged resignedly,—“‘it’ll be cheaper to 
pay Berrity than try to prove it. Press 
that button again, Oswald! [I'll write 
him a warm letter, however, before I 
pay him anything.” 

Oswald pressed the button, rose and 
strolled restlessly out of the room as 
Miss Deneen entered. 


AS he strolled, his mother, already dic- 
tating, followed him with a grim 
side-glance—a glance that seemed to cen- 
ter on his cream-colored spats. It may 
have been that she was mentally compar- 
ing him with such spatless folk as one 
shrewd Berrity. 

It may have been that her look tele- 
pathically penetrated that son’s restless 
departing back. Shoulders and back, in 
their correct light tweed, seemed to fling 
themselves out and up, as though de- 
fiantly. 

And too, it may have been that the 
four or five irritating little incidents that 
distinguished the next four or five days 
were like a succession of mosquito-bites 
to a chafed skin and pricked a naturally 
quiet temper into activity. 

It was the same day that he had a 
slight dispute with Matt, the old door- 
man. He happened along in time to see 
Matt shut the great glass-plated front 
door of the Greenman establishment so 
hard on the gray French heels of a vel- 
vet-clad customer that the kid was al- 
most scraped off one. “That wont do—” 
began the young man. But old Matt 
turned surlily and insolently on him. 
“T’ve been at this door a few years,” he 
said. “I know the Greenman’s paying 
customers from the dead-beats!” 

Young Greenman got red. But before 
he could speak, old Matt added absently: 
“Your father used to say he could de- 
pend on me to know whose heels to 
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hurry. But”—this with an obvious touch 
of allowance—‘‘you don’t remember him 
much?” 

“Well—no,” admitted the young man, 
and then obviously did not know exactly 
what else to say, either of rebuke or not 
of rebuke. He walked away. 

It was the next day that Anna Deneen 
corrected her employer’s son on his pro- 
nunciation of the word ciel. He was 
killing time by idly reading aloud from 
an old catalogue. Anna was respectful 
as she spoke, but assured, being a person 
who knew herself competent to step at 
once into another excellent position 
should she prove unnecessary to the 
Greenman house. The young man ac- 
cepted the correction quietly, but flushed 
slightly. 

It was the following day that McMer- 
sey coolly walked away as Oswald Green- 
man approached him. It was the day 
after that that Annemay Doppy did the 
same thing. And it was the morning 
after that that Jeff Gerbaum gravely 
wore down to the Greenman house a 
pair of gauche white broadcloth spats 
that simply glared against his otherwise 
sober blue-serge attire. The house saw, 
understood, chuckled. 

It was the next day that a red-haired 
stock-man laid the last insolent straw on 
a resentful camel’s back. If this world 
is run by Chance, Chance must be a 
being much given to detail. It chanced 
that this next morning when Oswald 
Greenman, happening to stroll through a 
stock-room, found a tier of delicate white 
tulle toques spilled on a none too clean 
floor, he found about the premises only 
one red-haired person named Rawnson. 


Page sere ge: GREENMAN stopped at 
sight of white tulle on a floor that 
wasn’t white. Even an absolutely un- 
interested person would have disliked the 
sight. Being future owner of the prop- 
erty, both tulle and floor, Oswald in- 
tensely disliked the sight, and remarked 
rather sharply: 

“See here, my man, this mustn’t hap- 
pen!” 

Rawnson’s red head partly emerged 
from a crate, giving his employer’s son 
a partial view of a bony profile, rather 
sallow. 

“What ?”—belligerently. 

“This!” 

_ “Oh!”—sullenly. “Well, I didn’t do 
it.” 

“I don’t care who did it.” Oswald 
Greenman began to show a flush as of 
temper no longer controlled. 

“Neither do I!” smartly said Rawn- 
son. 

“What! Now, see here—” 

“Cheese it!” retorted Rawnson, head 
deep in crate again. His tone reflected 
all the mockery and sense of contempt 
that, from old Catharine Greenman down, 
the establishment entertained toward the 
young man. 

At this outright bit of impudence, Os- 
wald Greenman’s growing flush became a 
flame. -He took a hot step toward crate 
and man. 


But just then Chance took 
A boy approached, in impor 
haste, and announced breathles 
Greenman, Mis’ Greenman 
phone and wants to speak 
away!” 4 

Phone! It is this age’s™ 
From you it fairly plucks speat 
dience to its jangling call. Ge 
tated half a second, but baren 
Then he walked off rapidly, 4 
curtly to the lanky shoulders i 
crate, “I'll see you later.” 

Old Catharine Greenman, aie 
quarters of the Wholesalers’ @ 
ciation, merely wanted to km 
had left a bunch of memon 
top desk-drawer. j 

But by the time her son had 
the desired information, his t 
somewhat recovered itself, 
merely to demand of his ma 
the fellow be discharged. a 

Doubtless such action woulda 
all on Oswald Greenman’s part 
chanced, some thirty hours late 
rather sallow, bony-profiled pax 
a cheap derby set back on hig 
stepped briskly into the office: 
head of the Greenman estabhg 
stepped, indeed, with the bi 
perfect assurance. ws 

Oswald Greenman glanced ui 
magazine he was boredly 
Anna Deneen glanced up froma 
writer that she was clicking. © 
haired person nodded familiariy” 

He demanded offhand: “W 
boss of these works?” 

Oswald rose wrathfully. Sightae 
red hair had immediately brougal 
danger-sign to his cheeks. “Yous 
Mrs. Greenman?” Ba 

The caller inclined an assured Bet 

“She’s out,” politely put im Mis De 
neen. Eyes hard on her work, aed 
not know that her employer's sama 
at her a gleam of resentment 

“She’s not here,” he said coldly. Su 
I am, and I’ve got a few words tomy" 

ou.” 
. The red-haired person elevated bs 
sandy eyebrows—which action 1 

his profile’s boniness. “I dont think yo 
have,” he retorted breezily. “At # 
rate, I prefer to talk to the old lady— a 

“Your preferences cut little a 
shouted Oswald. “I said I am here, 
I’ve got something to say to you~ 

“All right!” grinned the man. ei 
out of your system, sonny, if you Ti 
But I’m tellin’ you beforehand ‘ 
rather talk to some one whose gray 4 
ter is older and therefore got more wit 
kles—” 

Red-cheeked, i ot i 
lips, Oswald lunged at Him. 
ves the “sonny,” it may bea 
jeer at his gray-matter, : 
wrath to let loose. He lunged wi 
clenched and shooting out. The ut 

he 


but white around 
It may 


man dodged with celerity — 

quickly enough. Anna Dene 

whirled up from the typewHisss 

shriek, described it afte ; 
“T never was so dumig 
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Miss Normand is only one of the many famous stars of 
the screen and the drama who find delight in the fine 
fruity flavor of Adams California Fruit Chewing Gum. 
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18c a package 


AMELS are offered you as a cigarette entirely out of 

the ordinary—a flavor and smoothness never before 
attained. To best realize their quality compare Camels 
with any cigarette in the world at any price! 


Camels flavor is so refreshing, pleasant cigaretty odor. And, 


so enticing, it will win you at 
once—it is so new and unusual. 
That’s what Camels expert 
blend of choice Turkish and 
choice Domestic tobacco gives 
you! You'll prefer this blend to 
either kind of tobacco smoked 
straight! 


As you smoke Camels, you'll 
note absence of any unpleasant 
cigaretty aftertaste or any un- 


vou'll be delighted to discover 
that you can smoke Camels lib- 
erally without tiring your taste! 


Take Camels at any angle— 
they surely supply cigarette con- 
tentment beyond anything you 
ever experienced. They’re a 
cigarette revelation! You do 
not miss coupons, premiums or 
gifts. You’ll prefer Camels 


quality! 


get 
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Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically 
sealed packages of 20 cigarettes or ten packages 
(200 cigarettes) in a glassine-paper-covered carton. 
We strongly recommend this carton for the home 
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or office supply or when you travel. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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All this time he acts like a per- 
ot bashful young man—and all 

r y he acts like he’s just finish- 
sy the war! He puts a fist in the 
stne's Jeft eye, and he puts a fist in 
we right eye; and then he puts 
sp fsts—rub-y-dub-dub, like they were 
biting 2 ass drum!—on the man’s jaw. 
pd then he rolls him out the door, on 
ie foor, and knocks him a ways down 
the aisle, and punches his face while he’s 
tring to get UP, and yanks him to his 
fet and then jerks him off his feet, and 
him down, face down, on the floor 

s—and then shoves him — that 

of empty pasteboard hatboxes. 
- rua Sahed so they can’t be 
wei!” Anna paused for breath at this 
at. “And by that time, I guess every 

gil of you inside the Greenman walls 
vas there, and you all saw the rest of 


the fracas.” 


jie! 


IL were there, indeed. They had 

come running from the four cor- 
wes of the fifteenth floor and from all 
te foors below. Not the first, but as- 
smly not the last, came old Catharine 
Greenman, from a conference with the 
celitman, a bit more startled of de- 
nemor than anyone remembered ever to 
have seen her. 

“Oswald! What's this!” 

Qswald, one angry arm around the 
— neck, lifted a flaming, 
tense face, 

“jst a few words this fellow threw 
it me!” 

Te fellow wriggled desperately out of 
the angry hug at last, and lifted a bleed- 
ing, violent face. 

“had your son’ll pay for this, ma’am!” 
—hithly, as he struggled to his feet. 

me Greenman began to scowl— 
ather son's victim and at her son. “Oh!” 
she eaclaimed irritably. 

Then-she whirled on the gathered and 
sill gathering crowd—Rosy, Gerbaum, 
Mclleney, Simmons, Annemay Doppy 
udahost, Her old eyes were black with 
“tty of you got anything to do else- 
vhere?” she snapped. Say 
a they turned about and strag- 

elderly employer's glance, when she 
ted of—with obvious reluctance. But 
those, was a prodding bayonet. 
they had gone—except Anna 

who had no business elsewhere, 
" aiiise—Catharine Greenman’s scowl 
6, ker as she turned it back on 

‘am “This is idiotic, Oswald.” 

Yor son'll pay for it, too,” thickly 
Th again the red-haired person. 
ious right nhow—with interest!” 

Wald, lunging again. His 
hay Teached out to stay 


But 
taf 


M the same moment her scowl 
pope to pure interest. It seemed 
tk Other had had enough. > 
, slid behind her, as though for 
‘wy, ee in chastened accents: 
eit Man! Lay off! I take it 


will! 


he of this building, then!” 


And he shot toward an 


Satered it when Catharine 
¥ demanded of her son: 


“How on earth did you happen to talk 
to Berrity? I wish—” 

“Berrity?” The name seemed vaguely 
familiar to Oswald Greenman—and not 
as the name of a Greenman employee. 
“Why—ah—” 

“That City Hall crowd can’t be handled 
any old way—” 

While she spoke with asperity, her son 
began to gaze at her with a startled, 
thoughtful expression. While she was yet 
speaking, he rapidly left her and made his 
way to the stock-room a few floors be- 
low. In a far corner of it he sighted a 
man with red hair—a lank man bending 
industriously over a packing-box. The 
man had a bony profile, but he bore no 
visible signs of having recently undergone 
a severe pummeling. 


OME one talked, of course. Otherwise 
the reporters would not have got hold 
of the story. It is reasonable to suppose 
that Berrity did not. Oswald did not; he 
reddened with surprise and with appre- 
hension when he read the newspapers the 
next morning—late the next morning. He 
did not get up, as usual, to breakfast and 
ride downtown with his mother. 

Anna Deneen strongly and hysterically 
denied that she said a single word. But 
to Anna’s warm denials Catharine Green- 
man simply and suspiciously snorted. 
Catharine read over her breakfast, and her 
wrinkled old visage wore a new and pecu- 
liarly grim expression as she stalked into 
her place of business. She sent a grim 
side-glance at the newspaper which old 
Matt, at her approach, stuffed into his 
pocket. She sent another at the one that 
John Stenn, at her approach, shoved under 
his stool. She sent another at a group 
circling widely outspread sheets in the 
corner of the ready-to-wear display-room. 

Oswald Greenman, coming down an 
hour or so later, also was grimly silent as 
he entered the place. His countenance 
seemed stiffly set, as though plastered with 
preparation for any reception—for de- 
rision, for ridicule, for sneers. To old 
Matt he gave a small, timid side-glance. 

An expression of faint surprise flitted 
then over his face. Old Matt, holding 
a newspaper, nodded beamingly at him. 
Staring, Oswald hurried on toward the ele- 
vator. And there, after another small, 
uncertain side-glance at John Stenn, he 
showed more surprise. John Stenn, news- 
paper in hand, opened the elevator’s door 
with a flourish and murmured meekly: 
“Step in, Mr. Greenman—Lieutenant 
Greenman, I mean—beggin’ your par- 
don!” His employer’s son mildly 
granted it—and stared furtively at him. 

The elevator stalled a minute or two at 
the seventh floor. On that floor, at the 
end of the counter of silk braids, a group 
excitedly pawing newspapers and talking, 
did not observe the iron cage. And scraps 
of their talk shrilled to the elevator’s occu- 
pants’ ears: 

“T kept tellin’ you!” vociferously de- 
clared Gerbaum. “I kept saying you 
might have sized him up wrong!” 

“Say what you please about an army,” 
put in Simmons strongly, “you can’t deny 
eight times out of ten it puts punch in 
a man!” 

“Well, I wasn’t one of the ones that 
yapped the most!” exclaimed McMersey 
firmly. “I says once or twice: ‘Wait and 
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see!- Wait and see!’ You can’t judge 
every man by his clothes, not by a jug- 
ful.” 

Rosy Kuntz’s high voice floated up 
last as the elevator ascended: “Because 
a man looks quiet, is no sign he is! I’ve 
noticed lots of times—” 

But the iron cage swung up beyond 
what Rosy had noticed often. In it, John 
Stenn was smiling rather sheepishly at his 
passenger. His passenger accepted the 
smile with some obvious wonder that 
slowly seemed to become deep thoughtful- 
ness. 

The change was complete when Os- 
wald stepped out at the fifteenth floor, 
and he was fairly encased in thoughtful- 
ness as he entered his mother’s office. 
But at sight of that person’s grim coun- 
tenance he began to open his lips, moisten- 
ing them also, as though to make a 
communication of moment to her. How- 
ever, he moistened them twice before 
speaking. He had glimpsed the headlines 
on the newspaper on Catharine Green- 
man’s desk. He saw that Anna Deneen, 
her fingers on the keys, half stretched 
her head around toward the paper, as 
though it hypnotized her. 

The headlines danced at him—and the 
underlines too. Coming down on the 
street-car he had almost mengorized them. 
Now, furtively, he perused them again, 
and wondered helplessly if many news- 
paper columns held such misstatement of 
fact as 

YOUNG ARMY MAN 

PROVES METTLE 


Gives Knocx-Down Btow To City 
HALL BRIBER-FIRE INSPECTOR 


Lieutenant Greenman Puts Foot on 
Corruption and Will Not Stand 
for Civic Rottenness! 


From newspaper he waveringly re- 
garded his grim-orbed mother, who was 
regarding him steadily. Again he opened 
his mouth, as though to tell her the facts 
—opened it hesitatingly. 

But she spoke.first. And her tone was 
as grim as her eyes. But her son posi- 
tively jumped. It was a peculiar tone— 
well, admiration, too, has its grimness of 
intonation, as well as displeasure. Old 
Catharine Greenman said, grimly, grudg- 
ingly, but admiringly: “Well, Oswald, I 
guess you’ve kept a few dollars in my 
pocket—and maybe established an ex- 
cellent precedent! Sit down here and tell 
me just how it happened.” 

Oswald Greenman stared hesitantly, 
wonderingly, at his mother—and also out 
the door beyond her. Annemay Doppy 
happened to be passing. Her pretty eyes, 
which hesitated charmingly between gray 
and violet, had turned toward the office 
and him. The young man half smiled, 
also hesitatingly, as though experimenting. 

Annemay Doppy put up a hand and 
with long, square-tipped artistic fingers 
patted a little lock. of bronze hair into 
place. As she patted it, passing on, she 
smiled back, very friendly. And it may 
have been, too, that she smiled respect- 
fully. 

Oswald Greenman flushed a little as 
thereupon he said to his mother: 

“Oh, there’s nothing much to tell. It 
—it just hapnrened!” 
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THE SHRIMP-COLORED BLOUSE 


( Continued from 
page 54) 





prophesying is an ungrateful task, as our 
friend Cassandra discovered, but I really 
feel I ought to give you a glimpse of 
reality. You see, I come from New 
York. I know—this sort of thing. You 
must learn to be sophisticated, my 
friend. Now, the delightful lady at the 
table over there—I’m afraid that she is 
not an actress, and that she did not come 
here to enjoy the music. She is here in 
the hope that some one will buy her a 
drink or something to eat.” 

“You mean she aint on the square? 
Have you talked to her?’’—belligerently. 

“No. Certainly not.” 

“Then how the devil can you tell?” 

“Just by looking at her—her make-up, 
her clothes.” 

“Oh! Well—I thought you were in an 
office. Of course if you're selling ladies’ 
garments or anything like that—” 

“No, I am ‘in an office,’ as you call it.” 

“Then you can’t tell nothing about 
her! No, nor I can’t, neither. Now, if I 
could hear her talk, I could tell all about 
her. But not just looking at her. Nix!” 

“My dear man, it would be precisely 
when she talked most that you would 
understand her least! The veiling talk 
of women is a web—” 

“I don’t know what you're talking 
about, but I do know mighty darn good 
and well that she’s a nice girl. And be- 
lieve me, I’m not so slow on savvy when 
it comes to sizing up folks—” 


“ae contest in boasting was inter- 
rupted by the head waiter’s bumbling 
across the floor, standing confidentially 
between them and grunting: “You gents 
like to dance?” The two clever men 
looked equally abashed, and they sounded 
* not unlike as Merrill protested, “Really, 
I don’t know any of the women here,” and 
Blomquist faltered, “Why, uh, why—” 

“You boys leave that to me,” con- 
descended the head waiter. He rolled 
across to the lady of the shrimp-colored 
blouse—the only detached woman in the 
place; he spoke to her and came back 
with her undulating behind him. 

She drew up her imitation cherry lips 
in the imitation of a smile, and as she 
casually dropped into a chair between the 
two men she crooned: “Hello, boys!” 

Merrill realized that behind her in- 
difference she was all calculating observa- 
tion, that with two glances she had sized 
up Blomquist’s worn Mackinaw and his 
own English suit. She turned her 
shoulder on Blomquist, leveled her star- 
tlingly gentle eyes on himself and sighed: 
“I don’t suppose you want to buy me a 
drink, but would you mind? I'll get hell 
from the management if you don’t.” 

“Of course, child,” said Merrill. 

He had already, without the vulgarity 





“SOMETHING” 
Is the of a dog—and something more. 
And it’s the most unusual and appeuling story 
of this that you ever read or that Albert 
Payson Terhune ever wrote. Watch for it in 
the next, the September, issue of The Red 
Book Magazine. 











of striving for it, had the cheap but 
humanly precious triumph of showing 
this intruding laborer what a person of 
understanding could do. He peeped past 
the girl and saw Blomquist settling in his 
chair, heavy, shy, a little awed. 

“What’s your name? Mine’s Bessie 
Laroue.” 

“Merrill.” 

“You come from the East.” 

“How can you tell?” 

“Because I know clothes. I guess you 
got that suit across the pond. My, it’s 
an elegant fabric! Yes, and I know men 
too. But you're pretty wise yourself!” 

Merri!l couldn't keep from glancing at 
Blomquist and bridling, though he played 
the game with: “A good many people 
don’t think so.” 

“Yes, and a good many people are 
poor nuts! I like people like you.” 

“But what am I like?” 

“You’re nice. You got some manners. 
You aint a rough-neck. You don’t try to 
jolly a lady and show how awful! smart 
you are. Oh, I do get so sick, just so 
heart-sick, of the loud-mouthed boobs 
that think they’re making a hit with a 
girl when they get fresh with her. But 
you—you’re a gentleman. You’d always 
be nice.” 

It was the first time since he had left 
New York that he had felt appreciated. 
He kept up the sunny moment by look- 
ing away from her while he paid for the 
drink which he had ordered with a ges- 
ture. He peered at her with a smile no 
longer merely tolerant as he demanded: 
“What makes you think I’m different?” 

“Because when I was on the stage—-” 

“On the—” 

“Yes, I was. I didn’t get far. 
voice went back on me. 
of the chorus. Burleyque—trouping out 
of Minneapolis! But oh, Lord, I used to 
love it so: the music and the lights and 
even the smell of grease-paint; and some- 
times we met dandy people— Oh, what’s 
the use. But I did have ambition. I did! 
And now I work in a department-store, 
and try to forget I ever had a voice, and 
sometimes I don’t know but I’d as soon 
go to the bad as to work and work—” 

She started, and he. As jarring in his 
interruption as though he hadn’t been at 
their table at all, Blomquist broke in: 
“What d’you sell in the store?” 

“What do I sell? Why, longery. 

Even in his vexation over the broken 
spell of narration Merrill noticed with 
amusement that Blomquist was true to 
type in being interested only in her “com- 
mercial line.” Merrill waited with a 
beautifully insulting patience till the fel- 
low had looked away again, and he went 
on: “But is the ambition all gone? 
You’re young, child.” 

“No, but—I’m sick of cities. I’d like 
to have a little farm somewhere. Honest, 
I would! Berries and chickens! You see, 
I come from a hick burg in Wisconsin— 
pretty place, all hills and big trees and a 
funny little lake.” 

“Did you like it?” 

“Did I! Say, I was.so darn happy 
then! A lot of us, boys and girls, used 


My 
I never got out 


” 


to go floating round on the lake on g 
mer evenings, when the water Was j 
like a looking-glass. I was bp 
nice. My old daddy was a preaches? 

Blomquist hurled in another guj 
“What denomination?” 

“W-what?” stammered: Bessie 

“What church? What kind of¢ 
your father preach in?” 

“Oh! Oh, he was Methodist | 
thing else you want to know, 

Not at all abashed, Blomgust 
manded: “You bet. What comy 
your town in?” 

“I’m sure I don’t remember,” 


HAKEN out of her confidential 

by Biomquist’s boorishness, iis 
surd interest in provincial details 
drooped in her chair. With he 
flat on the table, she rubbed the 
with arched fingers that were ne 
the tail of a cat. Merrill solemaly 
sidered hitting Blomquist with 
convenient, but—oh, he was sow 
strong, and Merrill had never pre 
to have any special physical courage 
gently laid his hand on hers. Her 
twitched pathetically and she whig 
“It doesn’t matter.” 

In a murmur that he could juta 


through the music, the scufile of fehs 


told her pitiful story. Blomqust 
still at the table, still seemed to bel 
ing, but he might as well have bee 
away. Only once did the fellow intem 
to demand of Bessie: “Want to dam 
She shook her head. 


The clatter of the music, the ball 


voices of people vigorously talking 
nothing, the diseased color and stall 
of the place, all faded into a dim at 
mure background for the git 
found a new fineness in her eyes As 
thought of her as an individual 
being, with her own home town, bet 
purposes and si!ly prejudices and sti 


loyalties, she ceased to be just ames 


class of woman cer be Det 
something very much like 4 

“You calle want to know about 
Lots of folks ask me questions, 
wont answer them, but I don't mat 
ing you because—you would unders 
she said. “Well, I guess the # 
remember best in my town 
flowers. Oh, I did love flowers 
kid! There was roses and violes# 
woods, and we girls used to skip 
look for them. We used to rua 
like a lot of colts. And we slid in 
But what I always dreamed of was 
stage. We used to put on plays re 
barn. And I thought I ¢ 
actress. But when I came by 
men are pretty average mean. 

It was an ancient story of 
always beaten down and always ® 
again. It was full of gestures, is 
ated with glances that Ie 
understand. It was not told ‘ 
sitting. They danced now nen 
seemed to have forgotten BEG 
refused Blomquist’s ivi 
when Merrill suggested, “988% 
fox-trot?” she nodded 
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The joy of succeeding while you 


WO men work equally hard, 

ind both succeed. But to one 

‘son and independence 

a thirty-five; to the other 
wnt sixty. 

sessissweet whenever it comes; 


atsixty the ca- 
njoyment 


travel that 
soalluring at 
has lost a 

its charms ; 
distanc to the 
ithe road of 
bs shorter and 
aman finds 
in his hands 
bie that there is 
only to arrange 
itontosome- 


py is the man 
finds a way to 

somehow the 
arming years ; 

B joy in suc- 
ing while you 
ba young. The 
min Why success comes so late 
Mot men is that there is so 
ito learn. 

#man who knows all the 
mit departments of business 
Waited to reach the higher 
mms, Orto enter business for 
met And the learning of all de- 
Mettsfrom practicalexperience 
ps8 a matter of many years. 


tively few men have 
to save 
fed years 
* No way to shorten this 
Must every man’s 
Many wasted years? 
seas of able men have 
mmined to eliminate those 
=~ Yeats from their lives: 
bed dthe answer in the 
tamilton Institute’s 
eesiness Course and 


xander Hamilton 


are still young 


Institute has specialized in the 
single task of training men for 
the higher executive positions of 
business. 

Into its Course have been built the 
experience and the methods which 


In New York City: Fifth Avenue at 5 0°clock, filled with automobiles carrying success- 
Sul men from their offices to their homes. An observer, watching the cars pass, cannot 
fail to be impressed with the number of their occupants who are young or middle- 
aged men. It is pre-eminently the day of success in youth. 


have made many of the business 
leaders most successful. 


Its subscribers appropriate the 
knowledge of other men, and 
profit by other men’s mistakes. 
They learn in months what ordi- 
narily takes years. 


The experience of the most _success- 
ful made available for all 
USINESS authority of the 
highest type is represented on 
the Institute’s Advisory Council: 
Frank A. Vanderlip, President of the 
National City Bank of New York; 
General Coleman duPont, the well- 
known business executive; John Hays 
Hammond, the eminent engineer; 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician 
and economist; and Joseph French 
Johnson, Dean of the New York 
University School of Commerce. 


**My income has increased 
750 per cent’’ 
UNDREDS of successful ex- 
ecutives have testified that the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute has 


been a tremendous factor in their 
success. 


More than 14,000 presidents of 
corporations are numbered among 
its 85,000 successful subscribers. 
“In the past eight years,’’ one 
man wrote recently, 
‘my income has in- 
creased 750%. The 
Course has been the 
foundation of my 
business training.” 


Would you like to 
save the wasted 
years? Would you 
know the joy of 
rapid, instead of 
moderate progress 
—the joys of suc- 
ceeding while you 
still are young? If 
so, this is the call of 
opportunity to you; 
a moment's decision 
is all you need. 


Any man whoissin- 
cerely interested in 
his future will clip 
the coupon at the 
bottom of this page. It is placed there 
for a purpose—to separate from the 
mass of drifters the few men who are 
asking themselves: ““Where am I 
going to be ten years from now?”’ 


Send for 
‘*Forging Ahead in Business’’ 

6 Barn book which the coupon will 

bring is ‘‘Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness,’” 2112-page book that tells how 
the Institute has helped so many other 
men to find success while they still are 
young. Itis a valuablebook, butitis free. 
No obligation; send for your copynow. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
140 Astor Place New York City 


Send me *‘Forging Ahead in Business” 
FREE. 


Print here 
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soaring off in his arms, clinging, warm, 
following his lead with flattering confi- 
dence in his skill. 


T the end of her tale she said: “So 
that’s all. The doc thinks I might 
get my voice back, but—oh, it takes treat- 
ments, and rest. People have told me I 
could make a stage success. Gee, I got 
quite some good notices, and once I 
understudied the lead. But that’s all all 
over now, with the voice gone flooey.” 

“No reason why it should be!” he in- 
sisted, with the hot and rather egotistic 
interest in playing sponsor to other 
people’s careers which we all have. 
“You really possess what is called per- 
sonality. Can’t you save up money and 
get to New York or Chicago, and try for 
a good engagement there—perhaps not a 
singing part?” 

“You really think I could make it go?” 

“I do! I—may I say that I really am 
much interested in your case? You see, 
I’ve never happened to meet a girl quite 
like you, one that has known real hard- 
ships, really been up against it, quite like 
aman. And somehow, dancing with you, 
I realize how stiff and stupid even quite 
nice débutante dances are likely to be. I 
wonder if I couldn’t give you a letter of 
introduction to some one in New York 
who would steer you right? I know a 
woman play-agent, jolly sort—” 

“No. It wouldn’t be any good, be- 
cause—” She flung out both hands as 
though she was giving him her heart. 
“There’s something worse yet. I don’t 
talk about it much. I just can’t. It’s the 
reason why I came here to-night. Of 
course, I know a lot of fellows and girls— 
pretty gay, some of ’em, but good and 
lively—and I hoped I’d run into some of 
’em, and have about steen million drinks 
and forget—oh, forget.” 

“Do you want to tell me about it?” 

“Well— Yes,I will. My sister is de- 
pendent on me, and she’s sick, needs an 
operation, and I haven’t been able to save 
a cent. The surgeon wont do it unless I 
come through with fifty in advance. It’s 
too serious to take a chance on the free 
ward at the hospital. Fifty dollars! Oh, 
it’s so much. But it means her life.” 

“See here, Bessie, if some 
loaned—” 

Merrill was dramatically drawing his 
bill-fold from his inner pocket when 
Blomquist’s voice pestered them with: 
“What your sister want operation for?” 

“T beg your pardon!” reproved Bessie. 

“You get my pardon all right, sister, 
but you don’t get this poor boob’s fifty 
plunks! Lay off him now, or I'll call a 
policeman.” 
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to know just how helpful 
you have been to me in select- 
ing the right school for my 
daughter. I shall always be 
inyourdebt.” Amother wrote 
that to the Educational Bureau 
of the Red Book Magazine. 
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“What do you mean?” demanded Bessie 
and Merrill, together, and in the same 
note of nervous fury. 

“You know what I mean, girlie. This 
poor zob aint clever about women. No 
wonder, sticking in offices all the time. 
But me, I know women through and 
through—played with sisters, went to 
school with girls, worked with ‘em on 
farms. Your story didn’t track. You had 
to stop and think what you’re selling in 
the store, and you couldn’t remember 
what church your preacher dad belonged 
to, or what kind of operation your sister 
wanted, or what county your town was in. 
How about it?” 

Merrill was answering: “It’s years 
since I’ve been in a fight, you big clod- 
hopper, but by the gods—” 

“Oh, shut up!” Bessie snapped at him, 
then, to Blomquist: “You think you're 
pretty smart! You think I’m afraid of 
you! Well, you can go to hell!” 

The farmer grinned. 

To Merrill, Bessie continued: “Gee, 
I’m sorry I spoke mean to you, but this 
hick got my goat. And he’s dead right; 
you're too soft for a dump like this. At 
that, you’re awful decent. But you better 
run along to Mamma, while I show this 
nut ‘where he gets off.” 

Merrill seized her hand. He was con- 
scious that his nails were digging into her 
flesh, that she was wincing, but he held 
her while he said: “I don’t believe you 
quite understand. I—it may have been 
the beastly beer. But I really liked you. 
I would have done something to help you. 
Ithought— Yes, youtwo-are right. I am 
a fool. Yes, worse—I’m a coward, or I’d 
give this oaf the beating he deserves—”’ 

“That’s all right, sonny,” Blomquist 
coaxed. “Skinny guy like you can’t be 
expected to stand up to a real man. Of 
course, I like a scrap—” 


E did not finish. Sudden wailing 

had risen at the front of the restau- 
rant. They saw the head waiter fleeing 
past them. - The crowd was following him. 
People were climbing on chairs, shouting: 
“Cops! The place is pinched! Duck! 
Sneak!” 

Desperate glances bound them all in 
the friendship of shared fear. Merrill 
was astonished to feel light and hard and 
gay, to hear himself shrieking at Blom- 
quist: “You ’n’ I'll fight our way out! 
Get Bessie out. Do that for her, any- 
way. Come on! [I'll cut any cop to 
pieces—” 

There was no spark from the farmer 
or the girl. Blomquist was stammering: 
“Gee, I don’t want to get in no mix-up 
with no city officers. They give you the 
third degree. I know! I’ve seen it in the 
movies!” 

“Officers! Simply ordinary dubs in uni- 
form! You two follow me,” insisted 
Merrill. 

He stalked among cowering men, 
shrinking women; toward the blue bulg- 
ing line of policemen who were herding 
the crowd back. He looked at them con- 
temptuously. He picked out the biggest 
of them, a sergeant with a golden star. 
The functionary bristled his mustache 
and tried to look belligerent, but Merril! 
stated negligently: “My name is Mer- 
rill. Here is my card. I live in New 
York. I wish to go through, with my 
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friends. I can quite assure you of | 
innocuousness. If you wish tg read 
I am staying at the Cortes Hotel” 
“All right. You can go thn 
grumbled the policeman, ‘ 


ERRILL’S room in the hotel 
very quiet; the largest ghar. 

comfortable—almost respectful. Spr 
in it he shook his head, trying to re 
ber what had occurred. . It wag 
a dream. What was the pictues 
trying to make out? Oh, yes! Why 
amusing dolt that countryman ha 
with his belief that he could 
swift subtle thoughts of woment 

At their table in the V, 
awaiting the coming screen Of police 
Blomquist grunted to Bessie: @ 
had a lot of nerve, for an office f 
bookkeeper, did he say he wa? 
brave! But gosh, he sure was ae 
mark!” 

“He sure was. It was a. dirty mg 
trick, your crabbing my game, AM 
the cops will run me in. Til ge 
months this time, darn you,” wailed Bas 
—unresentfully, the beaten stepchild 
fate. 

“They wont run you in. I'll sayyui 
my fiansay—you’re engaged to me” 

“They wont believe it.” 

“Yes, they will—because it’s true” 

“Where do you get that stuf? } 
do you mean?” 

“IT meant: would you marry me?’ 

“But gee whiz, boy, I thought} 
thought I was a bad one!” 

“Well, maybe you have been, kin 
but you’re a bright, smart girl. Youth 
all right if you lived on a fam 
folks supposed of course you'd be has 
And you're a darn elegant-looking gi 
been kind of thinking I might get mm 
Come back to Dakota with me Ta 
fifteen-a-week clerk, like that poral 
cuss that was with us. I gle 
thousand dollars! Will you come” 

“Sure, you bet, if I don’t hae 
any milking,” she sighed como 
“Say, gee, it’s nice to just talk natumh 
a clever fellow that understands # 
of having to kid somebody alam 
I did him. But”—her voice became 
seeching, her eyes pitiful—‘will yw 
nice to me, dearie? Honest, 1! 
good wife and— D you like apple 
I used to could make dandy jell 

He did not answer for a moment;t 

“Jell? Say, Bess, do you Sums 
care enough for jell to get 
it? Fact is, you're "bout the mot” 
ful girl I’ve ever seen, and the sm 
I listened to you telling that fellow 
your home town and the flowers & 
darn—I darn near bawled. All theé 
was getting so brash and calling yom 
I was scared to ie += 
jumped on me, I'd have craw 
the Sable. I never— Gee, Bess 
I’m sure enouzh in love with yu 

As the policemen moved t 
they looked at each other 
tears, through tears that ma 
of the birth of a new life of 8S 

In his room Addington 5% 
grumbling as he headachily stagges 
his pajamas. “The worst of tt 
reasonably clever man, that #1 
wasted time experiments 
too crud2 to feel emg 
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were bound up the reputation of a 
beautiful girl, the social career of a 
famous family, the love of a greatinventor. 
It is just one more of the mysteries so 
marvellously solved by Craig Kennedy, 
the master detective, given to the world by 


CRAIG KENNEDY 


(The. American Sherlock Holmes) 


ARTHUR B. REEVE 


(The American Conan Doyle) 


J UST a small advertisement, yet in it 





He is the detective genius of our age. 
He has taken science—science that stands 
for this age—and allied it to the mystery 
and romance of detective fiction. Even 
the smallest detail, every bit of the plot 
is marked out scientifically. For nearly 
ten years America has been watching this 
Craig Kennedy—marvelling at the 
strange, new, startling things that detec- 
tive-hero would unfold. Even under the 
stress of war, England is reading him as 
she never did before. 


Such plots—such suspense—with real 
vivid people moving through the mael- 
strom of life! Frenchmen have mastered 
the art of terror stories. English writers 
have thrilled whole nations by their artful 
heroes. Russian ingenuity has fashioned 
wild tales of mystery. But—all these seem 
old-fashioned — out-of-date — beside the 
infinite variety — the weird excitement of 

Arthur B. Reeve’s tales. 


FREE! 


10 Volumes — POE 


To those who send the 
coupon promptly, we will . 
give FREE a set of Edgar 
Allan Poe’s master- 
pieces in 10 volumes. 

When the police of 
New York failed to solve 
one of the most fearful 
murder mysteries of the 
time, Edgar Allan Poe 
—far off in Paris found 
the solution. 

The story is inthese volumes. 

This is a wonderful com- 
bination. Here are two of the 
greatest writers of mystery and 
scientific detective stories. You 
can get the Reeve at a remark- 
ably low price and the Poe 
FREE for a short time only 
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Jessie, but I’ve an idea that Stella wont 
be so hard to handle when it gets down 
to brass tacks. The thing for you to do 
is to make her get down to brass tacks 
right away. Right away! As for 
Steve—” 

He stopped as the door burst open. 
“Here’s Steve now,” he added calmly. 

Stephen J. had been running, but his 
face was ashy pale, and he spoke in 
gasps. 

“Doc, Pa’s—took awful 
Come on up to—the house—guick!” 


N one moment Doctor Bates snatched 

up his medicine-case, and in the next 
Jim Lee was alone, staring at the door 
through which the two, doctor and mes- 
senger, had disappeared. Then Jim fol- 
lowed, but only as far as the sidewalk. 
With long strides he hastened in the oppo- 
site direction, resolution written large in 
his expression, and only halted at the gate 
of the Prouty residence. Stella, watering 
the nasturtiums, had seen him and came 
flying down to meet him, her blue eyes 


| large with apprehension. 


“Oh, Jim!” she cried. “You said you 
wouldn’t come any more. You oughtn’t. 
What is it? It’s something!” 

Jim made no reply, only looked at her 
hungrily and laid his large brown hand on 
hers as it rested on the gate; and there 
they stood, with that barrier between, 
looking and looking. 

“It makes it harder for me, Jim,” 
Stella murmured, and stooped to lay 
her cheek for one instant on his hand. 
“Harder,” she repeated, her eyes brim- 
ming tears, “—and Lord knows it’s hard 
enough!” 

Jim gulped. “You make it hard for 
yourself, girl,” he said. “Aint I here— 
any time? Don’t you think enough of me 
to break loose? Nobody aint got a right 
to stop you and me getting married—if 
you want we should—if you don’t want 
to marry Steve Kinney.” 

“You know I don’t want to marry any- 
body but you,” Stella protested bro- 
kenly. “But you mustn’t come here, Jim, 
boy. Please, Jim, you must go. Ma—” 

“I’m not caring about Ma,” said Jim 
roughly. “If you think more of her than 
you do of me— You come with me, 
Stella, right now.” 

He tightened his clasp on her hand. 
Suddenly the girl drew back. “Jim, you’ve 
been drinking! Oh, Jim! Oh, Jim, 
dear!” 

“Are you coming?” Jim demanded 
sternly. Then he gulped again. “Oh, 
Stella, darling, I need you, I need you! 
And if you don’t come now, you never 
will. S’pose we are poor! Oh, little girl, 
s’pose we are!” 

“T don’t care about being poor with 
you,” she answered with spirit. “I'd 
rather a million, million times be poor 
with you, Jim,” she cried. “I will go 
with you. I will! No matter what they 
say, I will! Jim, dear, you wont ever 
drink again, will you? But you must go 
now, Jim, boy. Ma’s in the house.” 

“Come,” said Jim, and opened the gate. 

“Not now. Oh, not now! Ma would 


raise the town. Oh, don’t be a 
I will come, I tell you. Listen, jim! yy 
A aan. ye gre, to-night— Ne 
‘ll wait till she goe fon ei 
for see~-where?” ae 
“What if she changes her mj 
doesn’t go?” asked Jim sloomile es ‘ 
“Then I'll come anyway. I will! 
can — the town if she wants to, Dut de 
nor Pa wont stop me. in? 
Quick!” . we, 
The house door opened, and Mr 
Prouty bustled angrily to the steps 
“Stella, you come right in,” she nied 
shrilly. “You, Jim Lee, I'll thank yoy 
to keep away from this house.” 
“T’ll be waiting for you here—al] night,” 
said Lee in an undertone. “If they ty 
to stop you, I’ll know it.” 
“Yes, Ma,” said Stella meekly and wih 
a wan smile at her lover, turned away, 


HEY had got him into bed—Mrs, Kis 

ney and Stephen had done it—a 
had even undressed him and put onacem 
nightgown, for there are formal dec 
cies to be observed in preparing for th 
doctor, however unceremoniously dea 
may be received. For all the panic 
tendant on her husband’s seizure, Mn 
Kinney had bundled his discarded ga 
ments into a closet, out of sight, and t 
some extent had straightened up th 
room. Now she was fanning him asside 
ously, and now and then stroking is 
forehead with a trembling fat hand. 

She had come in from a neighbors, 
where she had been a-picking green tt 
matoes for chow, and Mr. Kinney ws 
a-setting up to his desk when she cam 
in. She was just a-starting supper wha 
he called her, and the way he called, 
knew there was something wrong, ail 
sure enough, he was all lopped over i 
the big rocker and only just made out 
ask for them drops Doc had give lim 
Right then it was that Steve had come, 
and thankful enough she was. They gt 
the drops down him, and he seemed t 
feel some better, but just as we was é 
ting his boots off, he nacherly keeled over 
again. He had been thisaway ever sit 
she had started Steve off. 

As she talked, Doctor Bates 
the windows to disperse the: charnét om 
of the burned supper, and then busied 
himself with his medicine-case, } 
Stephen’s help he administered the stim 
lant that he had prepared and then 
himself by the bedside with his fingers 
on old ’Bijah’s pulse—waiting. Mrs 4 
ney at her side of the bed continued 
wave the turkey-feather fan, het 
round eyes fixed anxiously om the D 
tor’s gravely immobile face, her tpt 
chin quivering. Shephen J. stood wi 
hands thrust deeply in his trousers i 
ets, his head bent and his brows kat 
, ; n. Old "Bije a? 
2 thoughtful frown. a 

hastly enough figure agal 
ely hollow-cheeked, bald-skulle 
more mummylike than evét, b. 
closed eyes, his open mouth she 
low teeth and livid gums, and his 
quietude. 

There was 2 cheg 
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HE policeman on the 
es the hero of 






n, Jim! 
ight— ‘ orphan asylum fire. Lucki- 
You wai ly for the children, they 
knew, trusted and obeyed 
, mind ‘aj him. He was their sole pre 
. ion. Yet the citizens c 
tection. Ye 
oun that town thought they 
here Jim? had a model institution. 
» “N'B What if the policeman had 
and Mx Mf pot been on duty? 
the sey 
she cried 
thank ym 
~all night,” 
f they try 
| . 
Ayes, Some five billion dollars of busi- 
ness property has been protected from 
~Mrs, Kip. fire by automatic sprinklers. 
ne it—and State Industrial Commissions are 
on a clea guarding the lives of factory employ- 
nal decen- exes by requiring this same unfailing 
ng for th protection in business property. 


The United States Government 
insisted on war industries being so 





g° Big Bill McQuade has proved himself the 

hero again! This time it was in saving those 
ophans up at the asylum fire. They all adored 
him and looked up to him as an all-powerful, 
yet genial demigod, impressive in blue coat and 
brass buttons. Small wonder then that they 
followed him out confidently when he at last 
found them in the burning building. 


Thus kind-hearted citizens tell the story as 
they look at the mass of ruins. 


Wi Mothers shed 
i #teat or two over the escape of those little ones, 


and fathers are thankful they can keep an eye on 
Own at home. Everybody is agreed that 
was humanly possible to prevent a catas- 


mi 
- be ttophe has been done. 
i Not even the first thing was done! Only big 
her who risked his life for his little 
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Au that was humanly possible 
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friends, did all he could. The other kind-hearted 
citizens even neglected to find out how to pre- 
vent such a fire. 


An Automatic Sprinkler System is the best 
fire protetion. A fire cannot start in any corner 
without the sprinkler starting too. 


You have a hundred constant watchmen always on the 
job! No danger of a big conflagration with its inevitable 
loss of life. Fire escapes, iron stairways, many exits, doors 
opening outward—these can only be of use to save the 
people after the fire gets started. With the Grinnell 
Sprinkler System, when the fire starts the water starts. 


You, with your civic pride, you are the one to find out 
what the real conditions are in your local buildings which 
house dependents. Be the 
first in your community 
to ask for the installation 
of Grinnell Sprinklers in 
your public buildings. 


Read—“Fire Tragedies 
and Their R id 


Parents, trustees or officials will 
find in “Fire Tragedies and Their 
Remedy” the unvarnished truth 
and a path of imperative social 
service. Write for it today. 
Address General Fire Extinguish- 
er Company,273 West 

treet, Providence, R.I. 
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mantelshelf above the box-stove, and it 
ticked so loudly that Mrs. Kinney made 
a half-movement to get up and stop it. 
Through the open windows came the 
monotonous lowing of a cow; a boy whis- 
tled, a gate slammed; but these sounds 
only seemed, like the ticking of the clock, 
to emphasize the silence. 

“Give him another dose, Doc,” whis- 
pered Stephen. “He’s got to tell us 
where—” 

Doctor Bates gave him a look, and he 
stopped. Presently old Abijah’s eyelids 
twitched and then opened for a moment. 
He stirred slightly, and his breathing be- 
came gradually more perceptible. Doc- 
tor Bates nodded and looked at his watch. 
Again the old man’s eyes opened and 
closed—opened again and turned on Doc- 
tor Bates. They were filmy. 

“T didn’t—call you in,” he muttered 
indistinctly. 

“He knowed you!” Mrs. Kinney ex- 
claimed softly. “ ’Bije, ’Bije—dear!” He 
seemed to hear that—even to notice the 
long disused “dear,” for he grinned 
queerly. Doctor Bates shook his head in 
warning, and a moment or two passed. 

“T b’lieve I’m a-going,” said *Bijah 
suddenly, and at this Stephen J. was no 
longer to be controlled. 

“Ask him where his money is,” he 
croaked. “I don’t b’lieve Gid Robinson 
has got it in the bank. He’s hid his bank- 
book, anyway.” 

It was a wonderful thing to note how 
the dying man revived at that, how the 
film seemed to leave his eyes, and how 
strong his voice became. 

“Bank-book!” he cried. “Gold! What 
I’ve got is gold—bullion—ingots. It’s— 
down in the old well outside there—under 
twelve feet of mud and water; but it’s 
there, and it’s been there the last ten 
SOOOs «61 5s There’s—there’s seven hun- 
dred and forty-eight dollars in Gid’s bank. 
.... The rest is safe in the well.” 

He had to rest a moment or two, and 
his voice grew weaker. 

“Got it honest, too. It aint no crime 
to rob robbers, is it? And them fellows 
was robbers. They—they stole them in- 
gots, and I knew it. Tried to cheat me 
on the weights, too—but the old hayseed 
was too smart for ’em. Kicked like bay 
steers, they did, but I knew they had to 
have the cash money—made ’em sell me 
all they had—and pay for testing—every 
—ingot. Bored into every one..... 
Took all the money I had—but—” 

“My God!” groaned Stephen J. “You 
mean to say you let a passel of them 
bunco-men—” 

Doctor Bates’ fist struck him violently 
in the ribs, and at the same instant old 
*Bijah chuckled weirdly, and his exult- 
ing spirit took flight. 


| SESE was no moon that night, but in 
Kinney’s back yard by the old well 
two stable lanterns threw a dim yellow 
radiance on fat Steve Kinney, who, 
stripped to his undershirt and dripping 
with perspiration, toiled as he had never 
toiled before—madly, almost incessantly 
-—urging his companion and partner Joe 
Wheeler to livelier exertion even in the 
few occasional rests that he himself was 
obliged to take. 

They had rigged a pump’ that Joe had 
brought up, and had torn away the well- 
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ns and platform, 
lack hole bridged by a 
The windlass they had eft aa $2 
by its means, raised and lowered a | 
candy-bucket to swell the stream ; 
poured inn from the nozzle at 
pump. Steve was pumpin 
at the windlass, — 
The house was so far aw. 
nothing but a big dark blur, bu 
corner of it there showed a straight id 
bar of light from a broken slat ina ; 
dow-shutter, and in the room behind & 
bar Mrs. Kinney sat and sighed, as n 
listened to the clank-clank of the 
and from time to time she looked at 
rigid sheet-covered form on the bed, 
wiped her reddened eyes and gif 
But she had made her protest and in ys 
Under his sheet, all that was left of @ 
man Kinney grinned sardonically, 
Steve wiped his streaming face af 
swore in a decent undertone “Semi 
like she comes in faster than we cane 
her pumped out!” he complained, a 
then went at it again furiously, 
“No need of killing yourself,” grows) 
Wheeler. “We're gaining, all right. Bi 
the old gent certainly picked a safe bak 
Steve swore again. “Shut up and gi 
busy,” he commanded. 
Clank-clank went the pump, and{ 
squeak of the windlass kept pace, Ty 
muddy water ran gleaming away and li 
itself in the loose soil of the garden # 
last Wheeler flung himself, panting, on tl 
ground. “I’m through,” he declared st 
lenly. “If Gid Robinson wont wait os 
he can shut down and be darned. Iii 
close to midnight now.” 


leaving the pus 





A‘ that Stephen J. left the pump ai 
lowered one of the lanterns into 
well. After a moment's inspection held 
down the bucket, and seizing the rope, be 
gan clumsily to descend after it. Whedkt 
got up and peered into the depths, wher 
Stephen was already splashing. 

“Feel anything?” he called. 

The splashing continued. Presently 4 
half-suppressed cry of excitement camty 
from below, and the next moment: * 
me up, Joe.” 

It . easy task, but at length Sie 
phen’s mud-bespattered face 
and then, with Wheeler's assistance, 
painfully struggled over the well-bnm 
holding something tightly clenched in bs 
hand. Without a moment's pals, 
ping and gasping, he picked up @ laslat 
and ran stumblingly to the w 
Wheeler followed. “Let's see,” he @ 
manded. : 

Steve rubbed the object om his 
trousers. It gave out a golden shine, r 
he laughed nervously. “Maybe its 
right, after all,” he muttered. We'll st 
in about a minute.” 

He laid the object on the vega 
chopping-log and brought down t . 
upon it with all his force. ans 
one of the two halves, he held it to 
lantern and then dashed it to the rr 
with an oath and shook his clenched 
at the eternal stars. 

And oddly enough, at that vey 
ment, the Reverend Spotkin was 
his hand to heaven. But his hand ® 
open, and the words that he prone 
were in solemn benediction ome 
—man and maid—who stogg 
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The most delicate problem 
[have met in employing 





“For many years I have employed a 
great many women—women of all ages 
and of varying degrees of ability. Most 
of them have been women of considerable 
education—few have been without a cer- 
tain keenness of perception and a vitality 
of thought that are invaluable in the 
business world. 

“But too often the chance of these 
women to attain the highest success of 
which they were capable, as well as the 
pleasure of other persons’ business asso- 
Cation with them, has been spoiled by a 
thing which until now I have hesitated to 
discuss with anyone except my wife. 

"Delicacy — false modesty, perhaps — 
has too long kept the lips of all of us 
sealed on this one subject. But your re- 
cent articles in leading publications have 
brought the whole thing more vividly 
than ever to my attention, and I feel im- 
pelled to speak my mind on the matter. 

“Often the very women who seem to 
be most scrupulously careful about their 
appearance are the very ones in whom 
this fault is most noticeable. To them 
the knowledge that it has been noticeable 
would come as a great shock. The odor 
of perspiration has seemed to be a detail 
beyond their control or perhaps beyond 

a realization. 

Each of these women has seemed to 

utterly unconscious that she herself is 
subject to this thing. And yet she surely 

$s that it has the subtle power to 

. Sista another’s preconceived idea 
ohlvi Personal efficiency. Each seems 
vious to the fact that this taint ap- 

to her, though it is a real menace to 

Own progress not only in the business 

ut in every part of her social life. 
- through negligence she has 
one personal charm and busi- 

Ess asset that IS possible to every woman. 

chief thing, then, it seems to me 

& to bring the problem di 

a irectly before 
mind of the open-thinking American 

h i business or out of it. When 


ss Pe once grasps the truth—that the odor 


set yena IS very often noticeable to 
it is not noticeable to one 
ect to this trouble—and when 


howledge as applying to 





women 


“By a well-known 


business man 





“I have read this coura- 
geous article by-a lead- 
ing American business 
man and want to add 
my endorsement of the 
great movement inwhich 
heis so much interested. 

| I am glad that some one 
has, at last, made a 
stand against this thing 
which for years has kept 
women from reaching 
the highest of which they 
are capable.” 

Ada Patterson 


te Oe J 


her individually, she’ll not be long in 
combating it effectively.” 














A natural tendency— 
common to most of us 


It is a physiological fact that there are 
very few persons who are not subject to 
this odor, though seldom conscious of it 
themselves. The perspiration glands un- 
der the arms, though more active than 
any others, do not always produce ex- 
cessive and noticeable moisture. But the 
chemicals of the body do cause noticeable 
odor, more apparent under the arms than 
in any other place. 

These underarm glands are under very 
sensitive nervous control. Sudden excite- 
ment, emotion, embarrassment even, 
serves aS a nervous stimulus sufficient to 
make them more active. The curve of 
the arm prevents the rapid evaporation 
of odor or moisture—and the result is 
that others become aware of this subtle 
odor at times when we least suspect it. 





How fastidious women are 
meeting the situation 


Fastidious women everywhere are meet- 
ing this trying situation with methods that 
are simple and direct. They have learned 
that it cannot be neglected any more than 
any other essential of a woman’s toilet. 
They give it the regular attention that 
they give to their hair, or teeth or 
hands. They use Odorono, a toilet lotion 
especially prepared to correct both per- 
spiration moisture and odor. Perspira- 
tion, because of its peculiar qualities, is 
beyond the reach of ordinary methods 
of cleanliness—excessive moisture of the 
armpits is due to a local weakness of the 
sweat glands. 





Odorono is antiseptic, perfectly harm- 
less. Its regular use gives what women 
are demanding —absolute assurance of 


perfect daintiness. It really corrects the 
cause of both the moisture and odor of 
perspiration. 


So absolutely sure when 
made a regular habit 


Use Odorono regularly, just two or three 
times a week. At night before retiring, 
pat it on the underarms. Don’t rub it in. 
Allow it to dry, and then dust on a little 
talcum. The next morning, bathe the 
parts with clear water. The underarms 
will remain sweet and dry and odorless 
in any circumstances! Daily baths do 
not lessen its effect. 

Women who find that their gowns are 
spoiled by perspiration stain and ap odor 
which dry cleaning will not remove can 
keep their underarms normally dry and 
sweet by the regular use of Odorono. 

At all toilet counters in the United 
States and Canada, 6oc and $1.00. Trial 
size, 30c. By mail postpaid if your dealer 
hasn’t it. 

If you are troubled in any unusual way 
or have had any difficulty in finding re- 
lief, let us help you solve your problem. 
We shall be so glad to do so. We shall 
also be glad to mail you our booklet 
about all perspiration troubles and the 
methods of correcting them. 

Men will be interested in reading our 
booklet, “The Assurance of Perfect 
Grooming.” Address Ruth Miller, The 
Odorono Co., 816 Blair Avenue, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Address mail orders.or requests as follows: 

For Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 
61 Adelaide St., East, Toronto, Ont —For 
France to The Agencie Americaine, 38 
Avenue de L’Opera, Paris——For Switzer- 
land to The Agencie Americaine, 17 Bou- 
levard Helvetique, Geneve.—For England 
to The American Drug Supply Co.,6 North- 
umberland Avenue, London, W. C. 2.— 
For U. S. A. to The Odorono Co., 2:6 
Blair Avenue, Cincinnati Ohio. 
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How to Write 


GOOD ENGLISH 





Big Incomes Are Being Made in 
Story Writing Public Speaking 


Reporting Selling 
Advertising Teaching 
Editing Letter Writing 


Grenville Kleiser’s Mail Course in 
Practical English will lift you out 
of the commonplace into the ranks 
of the successful and highly paid. 
Thousands have already won dis- 
tinction and independence. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 


says of it: “Your course is almost 
painfully needed by many professional writers 
and speakers. A student who in- 
telligently follows your course will 
know what he is talking about 
when he talks or when he writes.” 


IRVIN S. COBB 


says: “Any man who helps English: 
speaking people to a better knowl- 
edge of practical English deserves 
praise and has mine.” 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


says: “A good idea excellently 
worked out. Supplies what nine 
out of ten men and women need 
before they put pen to paper or 
open mouth before an audience.”’ 


Helpful Booklet Free 


“How to Become a Master 

seh’? will show you how 

of English to develop your 

talent and become a writer of clean-cut, con- 

vincing, profitable language. A post-card request 
from you to-day will bring it by mail. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 297, New York 




















Not Filled With Air. 


YOU CAN’T SINK 
with a 
WING, WATER VEST, OCEAN 
WAISTCOAT, OR CANOE AND 
MOTOR-BOAT PILLOW 
Because 
they are filled with Kapo Ceibasilk, a few 
ounces of which, as used in our life-saving 
products, will support the heaviest person in 
the water for three mon’ 
For Men, Women, and Children 
Go to your department or sporting-goods 


store and see these wonderful life-savers, or 
send to us for a complete illustrated catalog. 


KAPO MFG. CO. 


16 HARCOURT ST. BOSTON, MASS. 














in his funny little back parlor. Odd 


enough! 


S Bene old globe had rolled around once 
more, rolled until the tar-reaching, 
yellow-spangled Nebraska plain had 
turned its bosom to the glowing sun, rolled 
on until the roofs and eaves of the Golden 
West again threw broad shadows on the 
sidewalk and the strip of road that ‘Gene 
Bonham was watering down. The smell 
of the wet dust mingled pleasantly with 
the more pungent odor of burning to- 
bacco, and the backs of the office chairs 
were tilted precariously against the 
weather-scaled clapboards of the hotel. 

The afternoon gathering was larger than 
usual, for there was matter for disctission 
transcending in interest even free silver: 
old man Kinney’s death, the marriage of 
Jim Lee and Stella Prouty by the Rev- 
erend Spotkin, the scandal of Steve Kin- 
ney’s pumping out the old well all night 
long, with his father lying dead in the 
house, only to recover a few dollars’ 
worth of lead and brass. 

“He was a darned fool to do it,” said 
Juckett. “As long as them gold bricks 
was in the well, there’d always be folks 
that would have thought they was sure- 
enough gold, and that might have helped 
his credit. It done that for the old man, 
and he died as happy as if he’d got a mil- 
lion. Aint that a good silver argument? 
Money’s what you think it is.” 

“Look-at!” said Pete Stacy. 

Nearly opposite, a young man and a 
young woman were standing very close 
together, looking in at the window of 
Purdy’s furniture store. The undertaking 
parlors were the other side of Purdy’s di- 
viding door. The young people were “all 
fixed up,” the man in a suit of conven- 
tional black, the girl—well, a brightly 
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flowered ‘hat was the gala note in 
tume. Their clothes were not emai 
and their attitude was Proper én 
Any two people might be standin 
together, and yet— Be 
“You could tell it on em 
didn’t know who they was” aa 
“Aint that the truth!” ’ 
“Jim didn’t lose no time afm 
the news,” remarked ’Gene By 
“Shucks!”? said Hood, the live 
“Jim didn’t wait for no news, Ij 
go out of Trink’s drugstore anda 
up to Prouty’s before Doc and Saami 
got halfway to Kinney’s, “] saa 
and him talking together thera aie 
it all fixed up, I bet, afore Doemmea 
with the news.” : 
He lowered his voice at the ja 
for Mr. and Mrs. Jim Lee ha 
furniture-store window and wes 
the street coming toward die 
West corner. Jim’s face glow 
pride and triumph as he nodé 
group; Stella blushed and 
prettily. There was nothing imi 
ner that in the least suggestedeas 
spirit. But the really beautiful 
the way that these two lookem 
other, after the group had beam 
by their merely momentary atte 
“Money is a power,” remaie 
the didactic when the young 
passed, “—a great power, but itt 
never have kept Jim and his girl apat 
I said only yesterday that money mi 
become only an illusion. At its Dett 
must always be subordinate to the ma 
force of the universe. The potent, m 
sistible, indispensable factor in all hum 
affairs is—” 
He paused for the proper dramatic 
fect and then snapped his lantem } 
together on the word “love:” 













































































































































THE MAN WITH THREE NAMB 


(Continued from page 35) 





he owns all these tenements and shacks 
as he owns the gin-holes—under -the cloak 
of another man’s name? He gets his 
perfumed liquors and aromatic tobaccos 
out of these rat-traps,” 

“And the queer part is, he’s a gentle- 
man, born and bred.” The Doctor wagged 
his head gravely. 

“And there it is. Had he come up 
from the gutter, one could understand. 
But he is, as you say, a gentleman. He 
should be great, whereas he is only 
sordid.” 

“No, I shouldn’t call him sordid. A 
blind spot! I knew him, son, as a youth. 
There was none better. He began to 
change when he took hold of the mills. 
There’s good in him, if one could find 
the way to it.” 

“I’m going to make a try,” replied 
Cathewe grimly, “beginning to-morrow.” 

“What are you going to do—print this 
story?” asked the Doctor, indicating the 
poor broken thing on the bed. 

“Ves. I’ve known all along what kind 
of a man he was. But I dared not attack 
him until I’d made the paper a go. Now 
I can start the guns.” 

“You’re a queer duck.” 

“Because I want to help the under 





dog? Aren’t you always helping 
yourself? How am I queer?” 
“Because you haven't got your oa 
yet, son. The way to do is to go am 
without letting your hackles rare up ee 
time you scent a wrong. Cure the ii 
if you can. Don’t go smashing Wie 
the barbed wire when there’s another ™ 
around. I was once like you; but! 
old and wise; and I accomplish a® 
more these days by going the other ¥4 
around. You're doing a lot 0 
this town. Don’t spoil it. Once® 
field recognizes in you a dangerous enti 
he'll snuff you. That’s why I dont 
you to play your hand too strongly. 
“Snuff me? I pick up that @ fa 
was the truculent retort. “Before 
through, I promise to render Same 
impotent for future harm. 1 have oo 
facts. My audience has Jearned to 1% 
me: and they'll believe The Hams 
am going to protect these i 
beings who don’t know how to BAT 
their rights. I mean bow ho pee 
I’ve no use for socialism 0 ; 
flapdoodle. I realize the only way 
the world is to right the ingiViGS 
“He will break you.” a 
_ “My soul is like cork, Dectel 
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“He Deposits $500 a Month!” 


“See that man at the Receiving Teller’s window? That’s Billy King, Manager for 
Browning Company. Every month he comes in and deposits $500. I’ve been watch- 
ing Billy for a long time—take almost as much interest in him as I do in my own boy. 


“Three years ago he started at Browning’s at $15 a week. Married, had one child, 
couldn’t save a cent. One day he came in here desperate—wanted to borrow a hun- 
dred dollars—wife was sick. 


I said, ‘Billy, I’m going to give you something worth more than a loan—some good advice—and if you'll 
follow it I’ll let you have the hundred, too. You don’t want to work for $15 a week all your life, do you a ce 
course he didn’t. “Well,” I said, ‘there’s a way to climb out of your job to something better. Take up a course 
with the International Correspondence Schools in the work you want to advance in, and put in some of your 
evenings getting special training. The Schools will do wonders for you—I know, we've got several I. C. S. 
boys right here in the bank.’ 


“That very night Billy wrote to Scranton and a few days later he 
had started studying at home. Why, in a few months he had doubled 
his salary! Next thing I knew he was put in charge of his depart- 
ment, and two months ago they made him Manager. And he’s 
making teal money. Owns his own home, has quite a little property 
beside, and he’s a regular at that window every month, It just 
shows what a man can do in a little spare time.” 
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BOX 3445, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posl- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELEOTRIOCAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting and Railways 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice Consooens 
poster © : | Retina cy ons 
. . oe as Engine ratin: teno ipher an ¥' 
Employers are begging for men with ambition, men who reall Oil ENGINEER Gert. Public Accountant 
2 ’ 7. 
Want to get ahead . h : ld cane : ; oe Surveying and Mapping TRAFFIC MANAGER 
in the world and are willing to prove it by training MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER =) Railway Accountant 
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Ship Draftsman Teacher 
Prove that you are that kind of a man! The International Contractor and Builder —— 
Mtespondence Schools are ready and anxious to help you prepare Bona toes 
T something better if you’ll simply give them the chance. More 
two million men and women in the last 28 years have taken the 


**: 9: foute to more money. Over 100,000 others are getting 
Teady in the same way right now. 


scoop reason why you should let others climb over you when you have 

~ oh sarity they have? _Surely the least you can do is to find out just 
ory rt in this Proposition for you. Here is all we ask: Without cost, 
ag igating yourself in any way, simply mark and mail this coupon. 


Math ematics 

CIVIL SERVICE 
Concrete Builder Railway Mail Clerk 
Structural Engineer AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Auto Repairing 
Sheet Metal Worker Navigation 
Textile Overseer or Supt. AGRICULTURE 
CHEMIST Poultry Raising 





Spanish 
Freneh 
Italian 


Name 
Present 
Occupation. 
Street 
and No 











City. State. 
’ 





————. Canadians may send this coupon to 
ee International Correspondence Schools, Muntreal, Canada 
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| RUPERT HUGHES 


T is the question on every lip—“ What’s the World Coming To?” 
Finishing one war, we tilt upon the brink of another. Money, money 
is everywhere. Vast companies in the army of labor lean back and 
laugh while other companies no less vast lean forward, alert to leap, 
with grim determination stamped on every face. Girls of sixteen to-day deport | 
themselves as their mothers never dreamed their daughters would. Sons of the ‘ 
same age defy time and space in hundred-horsepower motorcars and airplanes ' 
Women of mid-life garb themselves in the apparel of little girls, and some of 
those who once would have been called girls are middle-aged at twelve. 


“Let’s go” is the catch phrase of the hour. Where? Never mind. 
Just “ Let’s go.” 
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is the impulse of our immediate day. Indulged 
io the limit of our amazing invention, our 
appetites for EXCITEMENT still remain 
unappeased. 

Never before since the world was made, 
since the first ape swung himself from a branch 
and took up his home in a cliff crevice, thereby 
becoming a man,—has the old earth’s life whirled 
so dizzily as it whirls to-day. 

A part of it all, yet, in a way, apart from it 
all, there is, in America, one man who has been 
given to see and to reflect by the magic of his 
art, every phase of the life of this, his time and 











ours, 


THAT MAN IS RUPERT HUGHES, AND 
IN HIS NEW NOVEL, PUBLICATION OF 
WHICH WILL BEGIN IN THE NEXT ISSUE 
OF THIS MAGAZINE (IN WHICH EXCLU- 
SIVELY ALL HIS NOVELS ARE FIRST PUB- 
LISHED), HE HAS PRODUCED WHAT IN THE 
YEARS TO COME WILL INEVITABLY BE 
RECOGNIZED AS THE MOST VALUABLE 
AND AUTHENTIC PICTURE OF THIS DAY 
INAMERICA THAT THE WORLD POSSESSES. 
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nothing brittle about cork. You know a 
little about me. Have you ever known 
me to step back?” 

“No. But what can you do against his 
tremendous power, which reaches from 
here to Washington?” 

“I can speak the truth and back it up 
with incontrovertible facts.” 

Doctor Maddox sighed. ‘“Let’s be off. 
The coroner must be notified. I'll take 
you into town. You are going to print 
this?” 

“2. am.” 

“Mention Mansfield?” 

“Tam. No editorial comment, just the 
bald news facts! I'll refer to him as the 
Lord of Polygon Hill.” 

“Son, they’ll have your hide on the 
fence.” 

“They’il find it pretty tough for nails. 
The folks hereabouts have feared Mans- 
field too long. His power and his money 
have cowed them. But I’m not afraid 
of money or prestige.” 


8 hee: two passed down into the street, 
where the younger cranked up the 
runabout. It wasa faithful oldtrap. The 
engine began to clitter-clutter at once. 
Cathewe sprang in beside the Doctor, and 
the car lurched forward over the frozen, 
corrugated road. They were well upon 
the asphalt of the city when the young 
man spoke. 

“T can’t quite understand why you de- 
fend Mansfield.” 

“I’m not defending him. I am only 
suggesting that there is good in him. And 
you are going to pound your way to it. 
No, boy, the harder you pound Mans- 
field, the harder he gets. But go to it. 
The town is duli, and a little excitement 
wont hurt it. So you’ve waited to get 
an audience before you began your cam- 
paign? That was shrewd. The other 
editors couldn’t wait; and where are they? 
But keep your eye open for libelous 
slips. Be absolutely sure of your facts.” 

“You needn’t worry about that part 
of it.” 

“Mansfield has a daughter who believes 
him to be a demigod—as mine believes 
me to be.” 

“Ah, but you are one. Nancy has a 
right to believe that. But Mansfield’s 
daughter! What is she but an inconse- 
quent butterfly? The war drove her back 
to this country; she let it. She deserted 
her foster-mother in an hour like that! 
She didn’t even return here, where she 
might have done some good. She went 
to New York, to Washington, to dance 
and to play.” 

“She is young. In judging her you 
may be a little hasty. Nancy, who is 
visiting her in Washington, says she is 
tender and lovely and lovable.” 

“T was wondering what had become of 
Nancy. Miss Mansfield will improve. 
You can’t help it, and be wit Nancy 
Maddox.” 

“A good girl.” 

“She’s splendid!’”—with enthusiasm. 

The Doctor’s eyes sparkled. If only 
this odd, clean boy and Nancy might 
fall in love with each other! 

“They are beginning to renovate the 
house,” he said. 

“Mansfield’s?” 

“Nancy writes that they expect to re- 
turn and settle down permanently in the 
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CREAMED 
FINNAN HADDIE 
All the alluring, smoky tang 
of the finest (boned ) Haddie 
brought out to perfection 

by just a suggestion 


Tyas? of aged June cheese 


—in its rich, cream 
sauce—that is Purity Cross 
Creamed Finnan Haddie! 
Fine for breakfast, lunch or 


The illustration shows Creamed Finnan Haddie 
on toast. This, and helpful suggestions of 
other delicious dishes in Purity Cross Book, 
“The Daily Menu-Maker” — SENT FREE for 
best dealer's name, 

Also made in the Purity Cross Model Kit- 
chens — PURITY CROSS Creamed 
Chicken a la King, Welsh Rarebit, Chop 
Suey, Lobster Newburg, Creamed Spaghetti 
au Gratin, and Corned Beef Hash. 

At grocers and delicatessens — in two size 
tins — ready for your instant convenience. 


Special Get-Acquainted Assortment Offer 
If your dealer hasn’t Purity Cross Delicacies — 
send us his name and $2.00—and receive 
5 regular size tins assorted prepaid. 
PURITY CROSS MODEL KITCHEN 
Dept. 4D Orange, New Jersey 











early fall. And then we shall see. Betty 
has a beautiful soul, son—only, she isn’t 
quite awake yet. She is not dancing en- 
tirely, down there in Washington. Wait 
until you see her. The marvel to me 
is that she is still unmarried. The young 
men in Washington have gone off their 
heads over her. She has all the qualities 
in one,—like the mother who bore her,— 
beauty, goodness and money.” 


“Oh, well, if you say so. Doctor, I 





| want to ask you a question. 
| thing like a force in this town?” 


























Fashion sa 
F: the use a 
ELSA‘TONE 


is necessary so lon} as 
sleeveless Zowns and sheer fabrics for 


sleeves are worn. It assists freedom of move- ¢ 
ment, unhampered grace, modest elegance and 


correct style. That is why 


**they all use Delatone”™ 


Delatone is an old and well known scien- 
tific preparation for the 
quick, safe and certain 

airy 

Zrowths, no matter how 

thick or stubborn. After 

application the skin is 
iriess, 


removal of 


ear, firm and 
with no pain or 
oration. 


arms. 


ere | 


THE SHEFFIELD 
Dept. HP .339 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Beauty specialists recom- 
men Delatone for 
removal of objectionable 
hair from face, neck or 





PHARMACAL CO. 


Am I any- 


in the 
There 


“There isn’t a workingman 
county who doesn’t trust you. 


| isn’t a politician in the city hall who 
| doesn’t fear you. 
| want you to break your head against 


That’s why I don’t 


Mansfield.” 

“T’m kind o’ set in my ways.. You're 
a fighting man yourself. Would you quit 
in my place?” 

“Probably not. I’m only trying to keep 


| you where you'll do the most good. The 
| moment you appear formidable to Mans- 
| field, watch out.” 


“Wont you stop in for tea?” 
“Spoil my supper. And your mother 


| would make me forget there was such a 


thing as a wife and supper waiting for 
me.” 
Cathewe laughed. 
isn’t she!” 
“Cathewe, I can’t get it out of my 
noddle, but both you and your mother 
seem out of place in that modest little 


She’s a wonder, 


| home with the picket fence.” 


“What gives you that idea?” asked 
Cathewe with a searching glance. 

“T enter all houses, and my mind is 
formed. I should say that you paid 
about six thousand for the little house.” 

“About that.” 

“And the contents are as rare and 
beautiful as anything on Polygon Hill— 
not a chair without a history. But that 
isn’t it. You two move about as though, 
| what shall I say?—as though you had 

| always been accustomed to such surround- 
| ings. And neither of you go out socially. 
Off the concert-stage I never heard the 
equal of your mother at the piano. 
| Understand me, son. I’m not poking 
| around. I’m only telling you that you 
| mystify us simple folks in Bannister. 
How many shares do you own of The 
Herald?” 
“Forty-nine per cent.” 
“Why not fifty-one—the control?” 
| “We can’t locate fifty shares. They 
| have completely vanished in some man- 
ner. Transfer-records gone, too. So long 
as they don’t turn up, I’m in control.” 

“The paper is paying dividends, I hear.”’ 

“Small, but satisfactory.” 

| “A good joke on The Times and The 

Telegram. They laughed at you for tak- 

ing hold of that mildewed sheet. You're 
| clever.” 
| “Business. I inherited that talent.” 
| This was spoken sharply, as if there was 
| something distasteful in the confession. 

“And I’m something of a sport, too. The 
| greatest gamble in the world is the news- 
| paper game.” 

“How’d you happen to hit Bannister?” 

“When you play poker, you never know 

| what’s in the draw. A newspaper friend 

told me. that The Herald was on the mar- 
| ket for thé price of the presses. And here 
I am—to stay.” 
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“Ah! That depends,” 

Cathewe laughed, “If J didn't kaoy 
you, I d say you too were afraid of thy 
man. 

“No. Merely I know him. I've tak 
a fancy to you and don’t want to See y 
ruined. But you came here with a done 
purpose? 

“Yes. As an honest man and & Tom 
fool. But more of that some other thy 
Doctor, what would you say if | told va 
I was a man with three names?” 

“What—three names?” 

“‘Yes—my own and two others.” 

“‘What’s the joke, son?” 

For a block Cathewe remained silent 
“After all, a doctor is like a priest—the 
repository of secrets. One more wo 
hurt you. I am going to talk to yous 
the family physician.” 

“You mean that you do not want m 
to repeat what you are about to tell me” 

“ves,” 

“It is nothing I ought not to know?" 

“I’m not a fugitive from justice,” 

“T beg your pardon, son!” 

“But I’m a kind of Ishmaelite, Ia 
pursued by the Furies. I am in the sm 
category as a ship beset by a typhoon 
victim. Three names! I have an 
sumed one. By that name I makea mot 
est living, honorably. Brandon Cathew 
are my given names, the tail of the kite 
which is Hallowell. Have you every 
chance heard of Digby Hallowell?” 

The Doctor repeated the name rmi- 
natingly. “Seems I’ve heard the nam 
somewhere, but it escapes me at this me 
ment.” 

“You will recall it with a little dy 
ging,” said the young man with gentk 
irony. “And when yow do, remember In 
Digby Hallowell’s son, and my mothers 
his widow. Here we are. Thanks for 
the lift.” 

Cathewe jumped down from the ca 
and with astonishing ease vaulted th 
gate. He turned, waved jis hand andm 
up the brick path to the door. 


HE Doctor turned the car to his om 
driveway, diagonally across th 

street. Digby Hallowell! He tried 
wake up certain memory-cells, but with 
out success. Three names! All along 
the boy had’ mystified him. A fine bn 
guist, and for his age, a remarkable 
scholar. That would be a European edi 
cation. He had made The Herald the 
most popular newspaper in town, but 
he himself was almost unknown, havii 
stayed resolutely in the background. 4 
all the time waiting for the psycholog! 
moment to arrive when he might engi 
his lance against Mansfield’s! The boy 
would be ground to powder. Tt would aa 
matter that right was on his side; mig 
was on the side of Mansfield. The bos 
would lose eventually all he bese in| 
world. An old score to setue 
Mansfield? He wondered if that was at 
the bottom of it all. It would be Dav 
with his sling against a dozen ‘ 
armed with machine-guns. Not 
least chance in the wot ef ‘ 
o on, this boy, because he W 
at had to go on. The prospect fe 
feat would not daunt him. It wasQRie 

Digby Hallowell—where had he 
that name? Certainly he 
Digby Hallowell! It was not u 
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eight, when office-hours were over, and he 
was seated by the reading lamp in the 
library, that the memory-cell opened un- 
expectedly. Thunderstruck, he lowered 
his pipe. The son of that man! The pity 
and tragedy of it! Now he understood 
many baffling things. He understood why 
that beautiful white-haired woman seldom 
smiled save when her boy was the object 
of her gaze. Digby Hallowell’s son! Ish- 
mael indeed! 


EOPLE in Bannister talked a good 

deal about Dunleigh Mansfield, dis- 
cussed him and his methods frankly 
enough, but the newspapers fought shy 
of any spectacular tale. Mansfield had a 
habit of presenting editors with tickets of 
transportation when he found he did not 
like them. So, on the morrow, when sub- 
scribers picked up The Herald off their 
front steps, they sensed a shock, at once 
pleasurable and sorrowful. By noon the 
whole city was aware of the fact that 
Mansfield had been boldly and skillfully 
assailed in his castle-keep. 

Between the counsel for the Mansfield 
interests in Bannister and Mansfield him- 
self there were exchanged a series of brief 
telegrams. A résumé of the story had 
been telegraphed to Washington. 

From Washington: “Is it blackmail? 
Give the editor a scare.” 

From Bannister: “No blackmail. 
wont scare. Have seen his proofs. 
can’t do anything through courts.” 

From Washington: “Buy the sheet.” 

From Bannister: “Editor says it is not 
for sale.” ; 

From Washington: 
name?” 

When Mansfield received the answer to 
this query, he was in his study. He was 
in evening dress, waiting for his daughter 
and her guest. Miss Nancy Maddox, to 
come down. They were going out to din- 
ner and later to a dance. Impatiently 
Mansfield ripped open the yellow envel- 
ope and drew out—Medusa’s head! Any- 
how, he stared at the sheet, motionless 
and stonily, in a kind of petrified aston- 
ishment. He had all but forgotten the 
man and the incident. 

“Brandon Cathewe!” 


He 
We 


“What is editor’s 


CHAPTER III 


HAT fellow, that impertinent beg- 

gar who had taken a joke in ear- 
nest! He had gone to Bannister and 
bought a newspaper! But why was he 
turning his cannon upon Dunleigh Mans- 
field? If he wanted Betty, why attack 
the father in this manner? The infernal 
blackguard! Mansfield picked up a ciga- 
rette. It would spoil his dinner, but the 
sudden craving for tobacco would not be 
denied. Of course, he had purchased the 
invention outright, at an absurd figure. 
That was merely good business. If the 
inventor hadn’t the brains and foresight 
to guard himself, that was none of Dun- 
leigh Mansfield’s affair. After a certain 
number of years, if the production 
reached a certain height, the inventor was 
to receive a royalty. If a “certain 
height” had signified a computation be- 
yond the possibilities of production, why 
hadn’t the inventor looked into the facts 
and registered a protest? A _ perfectly 


legal business deal; the moral side of it 
was negligible. It just happened to be 
one of those newspaper sensations for 
which the American public clamored. 
Spite, probably! The young fool had 
suddenly realized that Betty was as far 
out of his reach as the stars, and had 
now embarked upon a campaign of spite. 

But for all that, the madman had gone 
to Bannister, and madmen who accom- 
plished things were dangerous. Of all 
the insane projects! But it occurred to 
Mansfield that there was a sinister phase 
to the affair. The young anarchist must 
be suppressed before he made any head- 
way. He must find out how long the 
fool had been in Bannister and what suc- 
cess he was making of the shcet. Actu- 
ally gone to Bannister to become a force! 

Betty, however, must know nothing; 
the scurrilous sheet must not fall into her 
hands. It was perfectly legitimate busi- 
ness; but the young woman had odd ideas 
in her head. She was sometimes pain- 
fully clear and direct. 

Soon she would be returning to Ban- 
nister. He did not want her to go back 
there at all, but there was apparently no 
visible method by which he could dissuade 
her. But why didn’t he want her to go 
back? That puzzled him. He had tried 
to analyze this objection, but it perpetu- 
ally eluded him. Was it because the child 
had ceased to be a stranger? Was it be- 
cause her point of view was subtly un- 
dermining his? Of what was he afraid? 
That in returning to Bannister she might 
eventually learn that her father was not 
quite the demigod she pictured him? 

Well, he would have that Cathewe chap 
out of the way before she did return. 
His only concern was that she might 
stumble upon something in type. Very 
few in Bannister would even dare whisper 
that Dunleigh Mansfield was not always 
scrupulous. 

Concern. He began to turn the word 
over and over in his mind. Was it con- 
cern? Was it not somet&ing akin to fear? 
The child actually loved him, though he 
had never melted beyond the perfunc- 
tory kiss and embrace; and his fear or 
concern, or whatever it was, was for her 
rather than for himself. He did not want 
her to learn that business and politics 
were ruthless adventures. 


[ONG ago he had lost the art of intro- 
spection. Self-analysis was a waste 
of time, and he seldom inclined toward 
retrospection. The past was like a series 
of shut doors. He rarely if ever turned 
back to open one; or if one was opened, 
somebody else opened it—as for instance, 
this impertinent young anarchist who had 
just pilloried Mansfield’s business meth- 
ods in such a manner as to leave the ob- 
ject of the onslaught without a counter- 
attack in the courts. 

After all, there was something startling 
in the event. Of all the insane projects! 
The fellow had actually taken him at his 
word and gone to Bannister, bought that 
semisocialistic sheet, all with the idea of 
winning Betty! The fellow ought to be 
looked over by the commission in lunacy. 

Very well! Shortly the editor would 
sell his newspaper; if he refused to sell, 
he would.be driven into bankruptcy. One 
did not have to dynamite a newspaper to 
get rid of it; you took away its advertis- 
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ing. In one manner or another he 
be driven out of Bannister. wh 
not belong. There was no fear4 
field’s heart. His prerogative j 
encroached upon, and the encroaghl 
be punished, as an example and @ 
to other editors that one man mi 
destinies of Bannister. : 

When his daughter and her frien 
down, Mansfield had himself in ham 
handsome face was expressive of a 
and amiability and gave no hings 
cold plans of annihilation that wenn 
ing in his head. a 

“I don’t know which of you we 
fords me the most pleasure—thas 
or the rose,” he said. “I expect 
very much envied to-night;” 

“Which of us is which?” asked 

“I’m the country rose,” said 
readily. q 

“Then I am to consider myself 
chid?” ; 

“The white orchid of Borneo,” a 
father gallantly. 

“Daddy, that was very nice. & 

“Yes. I shall have to leave 
after dinner. I am expecting tom 
a munitions contract. You are nots 
to come home alone, Betty?” ~“@ 

Betty laughed. “I adore these 
tures where I have to depend upom 
self. Think of the thrill of saying, ¥ 
James!’ on a dark night!” 

“Honestly, I don’t believe you a 
afraid of anything, Betty,” declared 
Mansfield, pleased. 

“Why should I be?” 

“The dark,” said Nancy, “has no ter- 
rors for either of us. It all depends upon 
what you read.” 

“And what do you read?” asked Mans 
field, who was really a fine scholar. 

“Good books, books about huma 
beings who are striving to better them- 
selves. I like that ‘Prosaic Lives.’ The 
author wrote from his heart.” 


» Where | 


ANSFIELD took the book from the 
table. “A green young man! Its 
patent that he wrote from his heart, not 
from a brain that had gathered the facts 
first-hand and sifted false ideals from 
the true. A good book, a worth-while 
book, must be the result of a nicely ba 
anced brain and heart. If you let the 
heart dictate, you generally invite trouble. 
It is as if a soldier were giving order 
to his general. A well-written book, but 
reen.” 
’ “It was very popular,” Nancy defended. 
“And there are some lines that a 
beautiful,” added Betty. “They are lit 
little children. You want to cuddle them 
“Oh, he has promise. But his fault is 
patent. He strives for realism, and a2 
inherent romanticism is always croppim® 
forth. Some day he will look back upée 
this book with chagrin ell, 
pose we start?” 
“But what an odd name to a 
Betty balanced the book on her pal 
“George Cottar—Kipling 's Brus 
Boy.’ And there you are,’ 4 
father. “A dreamer, not a doer; #&S 
in a fairyland of his own making, 
ing life through roseate clouds! : 
“But what would we do m 
if there weren’t any Brushw 
asked Nancy. “Don’t we all mas 
lieve at one time or another? 





The Creoles of Louisiana are of the 
et French iand Spanish blood and their 
ym is the charm of courtly France and 


patrician Spain. 
A distinguishing mark of their aristo- 


fic ancestry is their wonderful hair, thick, 
, lustrous and beautiful. 











lhe Wonder of Creole Hair 


REOLE charm has been as much admired in aristocratic European circles 

as in America. Empress Josephine, wife of Napoleon, was a Creole. 

Queen Hortense of Holland and Prince Eugene, Viceroy of Italy, were Creoles. The glorious Creole hair has always 
“ especially admired. The hair is a special pride and care of the Creoles and for generations La Creole Hair Dressing has 
en favorite among them. It preserves the youthful color and beauty of the hair even through advanced years. 


La Creole Ends Gray Hair 


srr not alone prevents gray hair. La Creole treatment will bring back 
youthful color and beauty, hair that has become gray, gray-streaked, or 
7 Creole contains no dyes. It promotes the youthfully vigorous 
“i condition of hair and scalp which nature intended. Its effect on 
beck gradual but certain. Two to five weeks treatment is required to 
a shade—lightest brown to deepest black—whatever the natural 


Abana After that an occasional application will preserve the vigorous 
‘ Permanently, 


At Drug Stores and Toilet Counters, Price $1.00 


If your Dealer can’t supply you, send his name and address. 
We will see that you are supplied. 


ve VAN VLEET-MANSFIELD LABORATORIES 


132 Tenth Street, Memphis, Tenn. 


Good taste and good breeding approve the use of La Creole and there is 
no reason for making any secret of its use, though it can never be detected. 


La Creole must not be confused with dyes — it can not give a dyed look 
and there is nothing to stain the scalp or to wash or rub off. It makes the 
hair soft, wavy, lustrous and beautiful. Eliminates dandruff. 

Absolutely guaranteed to bring back the hair’s color or money refunded. 

Send coupon for booklet “La 
Creole—Hair Beautiful.” Shows 
style of hair dressing best suited 
to each type of face. 


Van Vleet-Mansfield Laboratories 
132 Tenth St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Please send booklet “La Creole—Hair 
Beautiful,” teaching the hair dress most 
becoming to each individual. 
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BY Emergency 
Dressings 
Absorbent Cotton Bandages 
Adhesive Plaster Gauze 


Keep Them 
Ever Ready 


When an accident happens— 
be it even a scratch—the great 
danger lies in infection. The 
supreme need is a sterile dress- 
ing. Don’t wrap broken skin 
with a rag. 

Keep at hand—always—B&B 
Absorbent Cotton, Bandages, Gauze 
and Adhesive. When the emergency 
comes it is too late to get them. 

Call the doctor if the injury is severe. 
But don’t, in the meantime, use a non- 
sterile dressing, 

Get the B & B Dressings for safety’s sake. 
They are sterilized again after wrapping. 
We prove their sterility by constant lab- 
oratory tests. 

Get them now from your druggist— 


they cost very little. And insist on the 
safe kind—the B &B. 

















Ask Your Druggist for Our 
First Aid Book 


Then get our First Aid Book from your 
druggist and put it with the Dressings. It 
is written by a high authority, and contains 
some 90 pictures. 

It tells what to do in 200 emergencies— 
before the doctor comes—in sudden sick- 
ness of any kind, in accidents or poisoning. 

Do these two things—buy B&B Sterile 
Dressings and ask the druggist for this 
book free. Any day the time may come 
when a life will be saved by your action. 
If your druggist has not yet received his 
supply of B&B First Aid Books, send us 


10 cents for a copy. 


BAUER & BLACK 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
Chicago New York Toronto 
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| fo tell me that you’ve never built 
; - ?” 


r ‘when I was a youngster, probably 
ind of dreams you mean. I have 
9s, all right; but they come to 
;, 

» form of blueprints. And I 
advantage over your George Cot- 
Mmy dreams come true.” 

H his?” said Betty softly. 

Siat’s a story only. It happened 
&” And Mansfield started for 





in the forward chair of the 
Occasionally he heard the 
Soh Whenever they spoke to him, 
Sed in monosyllables. His thoughts 
m busy mulling over the Cathewe af- 
| A man, a grown man, to attempt a 
like this! 
Suddenly he had it, and the illumina- 
wm chilled him slightly. Reprisal! The 
bir on shipboard was a blind, Betty 
tense. The son of some man he 
ad broken via the Wall-Street method. 
te affair now had sense and significance. 





































erisal! Very good. What he had 
: 4 out to the father he would mete 
F ut to the son. 
CHAPTER IV 


WJHEN the girls returned, neither was 
in the mood for bed. So they went 
ito the library and curled up on the 
davenport. The soft-coal fire, full of little 
teming tongues of gas, was the only light. 
For a while they did not speak. They 
ere revolving that marvelous kaleido- 
scope called memory. They were build- 
ig in the fire, as they say, castles and 
bottages, gardens and young romance. 
IT wish I had some new words, or that 
i could twist the old ones about in such 
fashion as to make them look new. To 
described these two young women a 
umousand years ago, when the language- 
mocks Were freshly painted! Both of 
em had beauty. The beauty of one 
L cloudlike, a summer cloud, brilliantly 
Mame against the blue, changing subtly 
i continuously, mirrored on the stream, 
serene beauty. Her lovely white arms 
Wee spread out on each side of her. Her 
iit, reflecting the firelight, was like a 
eral leaf; and there were magic 
threads of gold in the blue iris of 
her eyes. Her hair was a ruddy brown, 
like the leaf of the copper-beech in Oc- 
The other girl was resting her 
thows on her knees, her chin in the cup 
of her palms. She was as pretty as a 
hollyhock homy, frank and friendly. 
, foils, a summer cloud and a holly- 










Sd Was no continuity to Nancy 
lox’ thoughts. They were like but- 
, Wheeling and turning in a most 
aa ul garden. These amazing two 
! It seemed to her that she wasn’t 

tad t in some mysterious fashion she 
imcorporated between the covers 








ish society novel. Ambassa- 

x i 28d diplomats, officers from all 
ont i‘, world, heroes and politicians! 
os rains to sell, guns, secrets. 


mi they danced with Nancy Maddox 
Was Betty Mansfield’s friend. 
Ow they flocked about her, 

was like a whirlpool, 
one toward her, and quite 


as unconscious of her power as any real 
whirlpool. Nancy had learned a stupen- 
dous fact, that the great in soul are 
always simple and genuine. And this 
lovely girl at her side was totally free 
of artifice. Possibly this was one of 
her main attractions. To blasé Washing- 
ton it was a novelty to come into contact 
with a mind that was as frank and kindly 
bent as it was brilliant. And yet, what 
was it? Always Betty seemed to be gaz- 
ing over the heads of her admirers, with 
the air of a watcher. That was it pre- 
cisely: watching and waiting for some- 
thing. The baffling eagerness with which 
she greeted strange young men, and then 
shortly the lack of interest in them! A 
riddle of some sort. 

Boom-boom! said the ormulu clock on 
the mantel. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed the holly- 
hock. “Two o’clock in the morning!” 

“Sleepy. Nancy? Why, two o’clock in 
the morning here is only the shank of the 
evening.” 

“T guess I’m truly a country mouse. 
Anything after midnight scares me. What 
a gorgeous time you have given me! 
I wonder if you haven’t spoiled me for 
Bannister. Dear old Father will notice 
my airs and make fun of me.” 

“Nothing could spoil you, Nancy. Isn’t 
it odd, though? I haven’t seen you but 
three times in all these years, and you 
are just the same as when we played in 
pinafores. Nancy, I just love you!” And 
Betty threw her arms around her friend. 
“And you love me?” 

“With all my heart!” Nancy returned 
the embrace. ‘“Aren’t you tired?” 

“Of all this? Of travel, of living in 
villas and hotels? Oh, I tired of that 
long ago, before the war forced me home. 
And I did so want to stay in France, 
which I love so. Unhappy France—to do 
something for her! But Daddy ordered 
me home.” 


‘|; was a long pause. 

“Betty, you baffle me. Sometimes 
I think I know you; then I’m sure I 
don’t.” 

“How—why ?” 

“For what are you watching and wait- 
ing?” 

“Watching and waiting?”—startled. “Is 
it noticeable?” 

“To me, Betty. You are so beautiful 
that I find myself watching you con- 
stantly. And I can’t get away from the 
idea that you are watching and waiting 
for something or some one. The eager 
way in which you greet new men! I 
thought at first it was one of those little 
tricks women use to trap men’s interest. 
But not you. I’ve noticed that after 
you’ve talked a little while with a new 
man, you leave him utterly bewildered by 
your sudden lack of interest.” 

“And so you have noticed! I wonder 
if others have? Nancy, have you ever 
been in love?’’—rather intensely. 

“T don’t know, Betty. There is a young 
man in Bannister I’m very fond of. I’m 
afraid I am fonder than it is wise to be, 
since no act or word of his has ever car- 
ried him over the boundary-line of friend- 
ship. He’s the queerest boy! Merry and 
whimsical and shrewd, but sometimes I 
sense precipices in his soul—depths I 
can’t see into. Father says he’s the finest 
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young man he ever met. But there! I’m 
not in love that I know of. It may hap- 
pen, but I’m not going to let go until 
he gives me the right to.” 

“Poor little country mouse! Do you 
believe love is something you can put 
snaffle and curb on? You are right, 
Nancy,” Betty added. “I am watching. 
I don’t suppose there’s another woman 
in all this world so strangely and in- 
exorably trapped as I am.” ; 

“Trapped? What do you mean?” 

“Exactly what I say, trapped—en- 
meshed in delicate cobweb, and yet I can- 
not break through.” Betty stood up. She 
swept a hand across her eyes. “Oh, I 
must tell some one, or go mad! I dare 
not tell Daddy. Besides, he wouldn’t 
understand. He doesn’t believe in Brush- 
wood Boys.” Betty suddenly dropped to 
her knees and seized the bewildered 
Nancy’s hands. “Romance! Nancy, do 
I look like the kind—am I the kind—for 
any man to play with? I mean, is it 
right that any man should hurt and mock 
me, when I have wittingly harmed no 
one? It isn’t fair, it isn’t fair! Love— 
as if one could say howdy-do to it and 
then good-by!” 

“Betty, whatever has happened? I just 
knew that something was wrong. But 
there must be some mistake. No man 
would hurt and mock you jintentionally.” 

Betty turned and sat on her heels, star- 
ing into the crumbling embers. She drew 
one of Nancy’s hands down across her 
shoulder and held it tightly. 

“Letters—from the sky, the clouds, the 
stars, burning with fire. Oh, he must 
have loved me! He couldn’t have written 
like that, else. The first came in the fall 
of nineteen-twelve, just after I had re- 
turned to Paris. It was beautifully writ- 
ten, full of poetry and music—and love. 
I read it and threw it into the empty 
grate. But I went back and recovered 
it. There was a phrase that kept singing 
through my head, and I wanted to see if 
I had interpreted it correctly. Well, I 
put the letter away. It wasn’t as if I 
had never met young men. After I was 
eighteen, the chateau doors were thrown 
open. It was. my father’s wish that I 
should be a little worldly—defensively. 
I shall inherit a vast fortune some day, 
aside from that my mother left me; and 
it was a wise provision that I should know 
how to guard myself. So I wasn’t.an in- 
nocent, newly emerged from the nursery.” 


’ 


ANCY laid her free hand on the beau- 
tiful hair and stroked it. 

“Of course, I wondered who and what 
he was. I had nearly forgotten the letter 
—a month later—when the second one 
came, quite as wonderful as the first, 
which I resurrected for comparison. They 
were absolutely unlike, except in theme. 
That was love. Father, as you know, was 
never with me to any extent. Somehow 
I could not go to the Countess—my 
adopted mother—and ask her if it were 
proper for me to keep the letters. I did 
not want to keep them, and I just couldn’t 
destroy them. You see, no answer was 
expected, for there was neither name nor 
address. A month later the third letter 
came. And then I began to wait for 
them, eager and thrilled. For nearly three 
years they came, Paris, Rome, London, 
Cairo, Florence, Washington — direct; 
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there were never any forwarding marks 
upon the envelopes. Some one who knew 
where I was, where I was going. ‘That 
alone fascinated me.” 

“From where were they mailed?” 

“Always from New York. I have done 
silly things. I have even carried an auto- 
graph-aibum about. Imagine it—one of 
those old things our grandmothers used! 
All the young men who have danced or 
dined or had tea at this house or in New 
York have written their names in this 
album. But I never found the handwrit- 
ing I was in search of.” 

“But it would be easy to disguise that.” 

“T made them write a paragraph with 
three or four sentences—quotations. It 
wasn’t the writing; it was the style of 
punctuation by which they ended a sen- 
tence.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“I was hunting for a curious period—a 
little x instead of a dot, such as you and 
I make. A man might change the style 
of his stroke, but habit would lure him 
into making that odd little period.” 

“And you never found it?” 

“No. There was always a postscript 
to these letters. Some day I shall come 
to you. Five months ago the letters ceased 
to come. What has happened? Is he 
dead? If alive, why doesn’t he come to 
me—when he knows where I am? A man 
so clever and resourceful, who always 


knows where I am going to be and when, 
ought not to have any difficulty in finding 
me. Nancy, I’m afraid.” 

“Of what?” 

“That he has created in my heart 
something that—will always be there.” 

“Lover” whispered Nancy. 

“T don’t know what it is, but it is be- 
ginning to hurt dreadfully. Such beauti- 
ful letters—poetry, music, nature. How 
many times have I fashioned him in the 
grate there! Odd, that we cannot imag- 
ine a face and retain it in the memory. 
Imagine the lure of it! When I am in 
Florence, he tells me where to go— 
strange places the average tourist never 
hears about. It is the same when I am 
in Paris. It is almost as if he were walk- 
ing beside me.” 

“He may be poor, Betty.” 

“Poor? A man who has traveled as he 
has—who knows Florence better than the 
Florentine? No, Nancy. It costs money. 
But why did he write me in the first 
place, if he did not intend presenting him- 
self some day? Nancy, I’ve carried these 
letters in passionate anger to this fire, 
determined to throw them into the flames. 
And what do I do? I sit down, read 
them, cry over them, and carry them 
back to the Florentine box I keep them 
in. At first, when I got a letter, it made 
me curiously happy. I’d sit down at the 
piano and sing happy songs. Now I can’t 
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sing anything but sad ones, 
pening to me? 
I am afraid.” 

“He may be ill.” 

“He would have found 
notifying me.” 

“He may have gone to war” 

“He would have let me know,” 

“He might be too old and afm 
come.” 

“Oh, Nancy, he is young—as | am 
know it. But if I could only g 
the thought of him, free myself! } 
watching and waiting and Searching 
am always straining my ears for » 
sign. He dcesn’t come. And top 
writes no more. Where and under 
circumstances did he first see me? 
I really met him? Do I knows 
What impelled him to write like thy 
me? No man would make sport of 
My brain is in a turmoil. I would 
disobeyed Father and remained in Fram 
but for the hope that if I came hom 
might meet this strange man. Nex 
I'm hurt.” 

“Burn the letters,” said Nancy im 
nantly. “It is going back to them{ 
holds you. Cut the Gordian knot,” 

“T’ve tried—and I can’t!” 

Harold MacGrath’s brilliant new now 

will reach some highly dramatic ex 

sodes in the next, the Septembe, 
issue of The Red Book Magazm 
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THE STARS INCLINE 


(Continued from 
page 70) 





Peyton-Russell and Angela and Gloria and 
even Prince Aglipogue came in to see the 
distribution of gifts. 

They all sat in rows, “like in Sunday 
school,” as Ruth heard one of the little 
girls whisper, while Mr. Peyton-Russell 
made a little speech and gave out the 
gifts. Gloria’s cheeks were flushed and 
: her eyes were unnaturally bright, Ruth 
thought, but as always under stress of 
emotion, she was hiding behind words, 
amusing words with a touch of acid. 

“He used to invite the parents too,” 
she told Ruth, “sort of lord-of-the-manor 
pose; but he found that American farm- 
ers do not lend themselves well to the 
tenantry idea; they came and then sent 
him invitations as a return of hospitality. 
They simply wou'd not be faithful re- 
tainers.” And then: 

“I’m afraid Aggie’s being bored—not 
enough to drink, for one thing; Angela 
is so conservative. Dinner to-night will 
cheer him—some more people coming; 
the Brixtons and their guests, I think. 
. .. . Hope Percy had the good grace 
to keep to his rooms, even though he 
didn’t leave.” 

“He couldn’t, you know, because of 
the storm this morning,” defended Ruth. 

“T say, is he going to die, do you 
think?” Gloria asked suddenly. 

“No. What made you ask that?” Ruth 
felt her eyes shifting in spite of her ef- 
forts to meet Gloria’s clear gaze. 

“T don’t know—something in the look 
of him when we left him there in his 
wheel-chair. You know, everything is 
finished for us, but still, it would be 
terrible! I should hate to have Percy 
die, though God knows I have enough 
ex-husbands to be able to spare just one.” 


Her shrill, mirthless laughter rose above 
the chatter of the children’s voices. 

“Don’t, Gloria! I can’t bear it!” 

Gloria shrugged her shoulders and did 
not reply. 


CHAPTER XV 


 &< other guests had come so that 
there were twelve people gathered 
around the Christmas Eve dinner-table, 
among them Mr. Pendragon, in whose 
quiet face Ruth thought she read some 
new resolve. Surely he must have some 
purpose in thus joining the others, when 
he knew that to-night Gloria’s engage- 
ment to Prince Aglipogue would be an- 
nounced, and when his illness would have 
made his absence seem quite plausible. 

Hundreds of candles flashed against 
dark walls, stained to a semblance of old 
age; scarlet holly-berries nestled against 
their green waxen leaves, and dark red 
roses shed their heavy perfume over 
everything. The dinner was being a 
great success, for there were no awkward 
lulls in conversation, and while Ruth in 
her youth and innocence did not know it, 
Angela Peyton-Russell was blessed with 
an excellent cook, without whose services 
the faces of the men present would not 
have been so happy. 

Some one suggested that there were 
enough people to dance, and Angela, real- 
izing the advantages of spontaneity in 
entertainment, eagerly acquiesced. The 
Prince, who could be agreeable enough 
when he chose, immediately offered his 
services and his violin if Miss Gilchrist 
would accompany him with the piano. 

It would all be just like an old-fashioned 
country dance, and “so delightfully Bo- 


hemian,” Angela thought. She was ii 
mendously happy over the success of 
Christmas party, and her husband 
tremendously satisfied because of the 
cess of his beautiful wife in the hm 
of his beautiful home; but Ruths 
ached whenever she heard Gloria's Ii 
laughter, because there were tears @ 
and in the steady fire of Pend 
dark eyes she saw a flame more pil 
than that of a funeral pyre. : 
He talked a little, very quietly, off 
ial things, sometimes to her, somell 
to the others, and Ruth took 
from his calmness. Only as the pi 
grew more gay, it seemed to het 
under all the sparkle and the gayety ™ 
was a silence louder than the nowt, 
the heavy hush that falls on nature! 
fore the thunderclap and the reves 
flash have ushered in a storm. Sos 
was this sense of waiting that whetl 
host stood with upraised glass, her! 
instinctively went out and rested i 
brief second on Pendragon’s art, ® 
she would shield him. Then she 9 
Terry looking at her, and remem 
what Angela had said to her that ss 
noon, she quickly withdrew i 
had been no need to touch him; for Fe 
dragon, like the others at the table, ta 
his attention to John Peyton- 
tening to his words as if they 
especial significance for him. 
“T want John to make the nn 
ment,” Angela had said. It give 
such pleasure to make § 
simply adores it.” 
Evidently she knew her 
tastes. for with the halting 
awkward phraseology of 
tomed to addressing nothing 
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» meeting, he stumbled at great 
sth ond with obvious self-satisfaction 
yeh a speech in which he proposed 
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nd some Mayfield and Prince Agli- 





ige of Gloria 








they drink to the approaching mar- | 


0 war.” tis words were greeted with enthusi- 
me know,” Macn by all those to whom they meant 
id and sfmiiiMegthing except that a more or less fa- 

mous actress was to marry a fat foreign 
ing—as Tani MiMprince. Ruth heard a woman near her | 
| only Kener to the man at her right: 








e myself! “will this make her third or her 
nd searchi ” 
y ears i. And the response: 

And noy “P've lost count.” 











and Prince was responding now—some- 
L see a Se ates and elaborate, but Ruth did 
> I know iaiinot hear. The dinner had become a | 
Tite like thajaim nightmare. She wanted to escape. Con- 
ke sport of aamesaled in the girdle of her frock was the 
I would alittle revolver that Terry had given her. 
‘ained in Frain She could feel its weight, and it com- 





forted her. 






I came hon 
- man. Ng 






id Nancy j 
‘k to them 
lian knot,” 
t!” 





tugs for dancing. A few months before 








charming, the women beautiful, the men 
distinguished. Now they were repulsive 





Somehow the dinner ended, and Ruth | 
with the others followed Angela to a | 
drawing-room that had been denuded of | 


Ruth would have thought all these people | 





a to her. How could they listen unpro- | 
e September testing to the announcement that Gloria, | 
ok Magaziss am the beautiful and good (no power on earth 
could have persuaded Ruth that Gloria 
was not good), was to marry an ugly 
ed from ogre like Prince Aglipogue ? 
70) His fat face wreathed in smiles now, 
he stood tucking his violin under his 
She was tram third chin; and then he played—he played, 
: success ofl amd even Ruth forgot the source of the 
r husband wa Music. It was not Prince Aglipogue that 
ause of thes Played, but some slender, dark Hungarian 
- in the lume GYPSY whose music was addressed to an 
it Ruth’s beam Uattainable princess, beneath whose win- 
Gloria’s ligigmm 40¥ he stood, bathed in moonlight. 
ere tears it Some little time he played before any- 
of Pendragam O¢ danced; then the insensate callous- 
e more pill 2685 Of people who “must be amused” 
». ttumphed over the music, and there en- 
yuietly, of time Sued the stupid gyrations of the modern | 
her, some » Which everyone had been forced 
took coum ‘learn in self-protection—for those who | 
-as the pai © tot dance must watch, and the insult 
1 to her tig the eyes is too great to be borne. 
e gayety tle E 
the noise, it Y tired of dancing early and were 
on nature P teady - for Angela’s much-advertised 
the reve show.” Terry had been dancing with 
m. So st i; she left him now, abruptly, ig- 
hat when t noring the look of reproach in his eyes, 
lass, he Walked beside Pendragon, who was 
rested form ™MOving slowly on his crutches, a little 
1s arm, & ind the others. She meant to stay 
Then she # for the rest of the evening. — 
remember Phy toom that had been the scene of 
er that @ dren’s party that afternoon a stage 
w it. 2 been put up—a low platform cov- 
him; for ond a black velvet carpet and di- 
e table, tum in half by a black curtain on which 
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~~ Signs Of the Zodiac were embroidered 





they we thread. The Christmas tree was 
a! i the room, but unlighted and 
he a away into an obscure corner. 





‘Tt gives . 


& semicircle, very 

; " y close to the 
a » Chairs had been placed, and here 
: - y seated themselves, with much 
r witty comment about what 
= tea from behind the mys- 


of Behind them was an- 
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carries in his mind and heart 
the hope of TOMORROW 
if you do your part in select- 
ing the school that is to make 
him a man. Let the Educa- 
tional Bureau of The Red Book 
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all railroads need trained Traffic Men 
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await competent men at 


Fit yourself for a Traffic 
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“*L hear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
How?” With the 
MORLEY PHONE. 
& pair in my ears now, but they 
ate invisible. | would not know | 
them in, myself, only 
that | hear all nght. The 


Morley Phone 


for the 







I've 


is to the ears what glasses are to the 

wien harmless. Any- 
one can adjust it.” Over one hundred thousand sold. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND TESTIMONIALS 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 778, Perry Bldg., Phila. 
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|. was thinking, but she knew that in hes 


them, and from certain whispered com 











| he created the illusion of an understant 
| ing soul. 
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Mr. Peyton-Russell’s “lord-of-the-ma 








pose, the household servants had beens ' 
vited to occupy. They came with og th 
curiosity, one or two of the maids & 

fling yawns that led Ruth to suspect { but 







With 
om | 


would much rather have gone to bed, 
The semicircular arrangement of 
chairs made those at the ends of the 
much closer to the stage than those j 
the center. On one of these end cha 
sat Pendragon, his crutches: resti 
side him on the floor, and next to him 
Ruth. Then came some of the dum 
guests—the other house-guests, incly 
Gloria and Prince Aglipogue, being 
the farther end of the row. The mullite 
was dimly lighted, and the stage itslflll clos 
had only one light, a ghostly green Ia 7 
seemingly suspended in the middle of i 
black curtain, in the shape of a wane 
moon. Instinctively voices were huss 
and people talked to each other in whs 
pers. Only Ruth and Pendragon did; 
speak. She could not know of whith 
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self thought was suspended, She wf 
watching, her hand clasping the tiny me 
volver concealed in her girdle. 
John Peyton-Russell then announce 
that Miss Gilchrist had consented tom 
cite some of her own poems. Miss GE 
christ seated herself at the piano.” Rill 
did not know if her words were as bal 
as her music, for she did not understanl 
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ments she knew that no one else did, wit 
the possible exception of Miss Gilchns# 
herself. 

Then a pretty, blonde young thing wil 
2 parlor voice sang an old English Chnst 
mas carol. Next, Prince Aglipogue sam 
Ruth never hated him so much as whe 
he sang, because then as at no other tim 
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His painting was obvious tric: 
ery; his violin-playing of a quality ti 
did not discredit the composer, for & 
had been trained to a parrotlike perter 
tion; but when he sang, he created th 
illusion of greatness, and it angered Rall 
that when she closed her eyes she forgt 
the singer and could understand bor 
Gloria might marry and even love tk 
possessor of this voice. 
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HE singing ceased, and Prince Age 
gue, alone of all the company & 
moved by his own voice, resumed 
place at Gloria’s side. For a brief breath- 
less minute no one moved. Then Jolt 
Peyton-Russell rose and told them that 
the real surprise was to come, ale 
tion of magic by Karkotaka, a famous It 
dian Mahatma. It was the first time tha 
Ruth had ever heard Georges 
name, and she suspected that it was™ 
more his real name than was George 
All eyes were on the dark cui 
now, but if they expected it to rise @ 
to be drawn aside, they were ree 
Instead it parted silently, and Kark 
—George—glided through, dressed in 
costume of a medieval prince 0° © 
Instead of a turban, he wore @ bie 
eled headdress. A single piece . wi 
dark blue in color and gemm 
small gold stars, was draped — 
leaving one arm and shoulder = 
descending to his feet, which wert 
cased in jeweled sandals. _ 
who had expected something 
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certainly empty of 

nds of the anhernalis of legerdemain. Then sud- 
- than thog ailituely he held in his hand a small brass 
hese end dailies He made a sign to some one in 
les Testing shack of the room who had evidently 
next to him detailed to help him, and a servant 
Of the dimelilieve him a carafe of ice-water. This he 


gement of @ 


d-of-the.m he stood bowing be- | 2 = — 7 
nts had been lle | OP Ne dignity that had shown | —r= <> <o—— = —<e —a / 
ame, With queen through his setvant’s dress was now | 
the maids gills hundred times more apparent. | 
tO Suspect thal qth nothing in his hands, he had come | eS 
one to bed stage, empty except -4 i” | yl 
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Miss Gilchrist 


uests, incly 4 down beside the bowl. Then he of- 

gue, being giliered the bow! to the spectators for ex- 

Ww. The Son Ruth noticed that he was so 

he stage itll se to them that it was not even neces- 

tly green } ry to step down from the low stage. Ke 
: middle of { s or three men who “Never saw a 

€ Of @ wankelmtric yet I couldn’t see through,” exam- 

} Were hushe i the bowl with skeptical eyes and 

other in whgiMpenounced it quite ordinary. Then | 

tragon did poured ice-water from the carafe 

W Of what Mino the bowl and again offered it for > 
y that in heimingection, Several people touched it with | 

led. She silmiheir hands and pronounced the water 

g the tiny milwith which it was quite filled to be ice- 

dle. cold. Then George set the bowl down 

en announciimbefore him and covered it with a small 

nsented to mmmsilk handkerchief. He waved his hands x 
1s. Miss GhMover it three times, removed the hand- 

piano.’ Ruiimpkerchief, and they saw steam rising from 

were as halmmthe ice-water. Again George offered the 

ot understaniim bowl for inspection. Terry dipped his 

nispered comm fingers into the water and as quickly re- 

else did, witilm moved them with an exclamation of pain. Ke 


The water was almost too hot to touch. 
Then from nowhere appeared the little 

mound of sand and watering-pot indis- 
ble to any self-respecting Indian 








ng thing with 
nglish Christ. 

















































lipogue samme fakir. Several people whispered, “The 
uch as mango tree—that’s an old one!” Through- 
10 other timegmm out, George had not spoken one word. * 
. understanlm He bent now over the sand, pouring wa- 


bvious trick ter on it and pressing it up into a little 
quality thi hillock of mud; then he covered it with 
oser, for fm a cloth, beneath which his hands were 
tlike perie-g%R stil busy. Then he moved away and 
created them seemed to be muttering incantations; 
ngered Rum when he returned and removed the cloth, 
s she fongt a there was the little mango sprout with 
rstand hows is two leathery leaves. Again the plant 
en love thea Was covered, next time to appear several 
$ tall with more leaves, and so on 
Until it had reached a height of more than 

Prince Agi- gu * foot 
ompany Ul It was all very wonderful, as was also 














esumed his fm the fountain of water that sprang from 

srief breath- the tip of his index finger, until he seemed 

Then John hr it, whereupon it disappeared from ‘ . 

them titi tS hand and was seen spouting from is a most satisfactory beverage. Fine Ke 
, an exhib lop of the piano. Dissatisfied, he i. 

famouse fm Whted a candle, and calling to the’ wa- flavor and aroma and it is healthful. 


st time that ter, made it spring from the candle flame 
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“it mW HA musicdall the people who watched Well made cocoa contains nothing that 









George. eld doubtless have conceded that it | vet A is harmful and much that is beneficial. e 
rk curtain pol ital here in an ordinary | |) v "4 
to rise 0 foom in an ordi try- f ‘ i oc 

sappointed oy m the Berkshires igh om 0 \\ It is practically all nutrition. 

Karkotals jie Performance became something ‘ . 

sed ine Mm than legerdemain. It bordered Choice Recipe book free. 

Ee rt ae and they sat silent Ke ke> 





Teen who was standing near by Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Sian onda, Sara! om, handed Established 1780 
“ge Dorchester, Mass. 


offered for inspection. 
“Szamination it was agreed 
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This Incident 
May Help Y ou 


Said the Doctor to a 
patient: “Your unwilling- 
ness to admit that you 
have improved, shows a 
decided tendency toward 
the dark, rather than the 
bright side of life—a men- 
tal attitude that will cause 
you to make yourself ill, 
for the petty cares of the 
day will be sufficient to 
upset you at night. You 
must change your thought; 
cultivate happiness.” 











ASLACH 


Face Powper 
What the Chaperone Says: 


“When the sun is hot, use LaBlache, it cools, 
soothes and beautifies. The powder adorable, 
pure, clinging, delightfully 


fragrant. one other 
so good and I have 
tried them all.” 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 65c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually, Send 10c. 
for @ sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept.8 





Tuftless 
Mattress 


5 


The Habit of 
Happiness 


If you are worried, no meas- 
ure of physical comfort will 
suffice to bring sleep, not even 
the wonder-comfort of the 
Sealy. 


TMM 


bates 


You must cultivate the habit of 
happiness. Then with your mental 
state in tune with sleep’s revitalizing 
processes, the resilient comfort of 
the Sealy will be even more apparent 
and both your body and mind will 
reflect its benefits in normal, refresh- 
ing slumber. 





TMT 





The comfort of the Sealy is truly a thing 
apart from ordinary comfort. The Sealy is 
made exclusively of light, fluffy prize cotton, 
inseparably interwoven into a single batt five 
Seeatieiiices pressed down, inserted into the 
ticking and released to the generous depth 
and buoyant softness of the mattress. 


Your request will bring an instructive booklet 
on sleep, also attractive covering samples and the 
name of a Sealy dealer. 


SEALY MATTRESS CO. 
Sugar Land, Texas 


MMM 








of the 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


'p has helped hundreds of parents find 


the right school for their children. 











LetCuticuraBe 
YourBeauty Doctor 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 & 50, Talcum 25. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.” 


The Educational Bureau 








it knelt a priest. 
| moved his lips in audible speee : 


| chanted what no one coub 
| hymn of praise and supp 


| lamp. For some moments 
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indeed. George whirled it a 

his head and dropped it before his fee 
it was a writhing snake. Several p, 

screamed. Fountains were prett n 
they were in no mood for snakes ten 
picked up the snake again and whic 
it around his head. It was an ording 
walking-stick, though the men hesiaid 
to reéxamine it for proof. | 

George balanced the stick on his fin 
holding his arm out straight before in 
and it began to writhe and twist aw 
with open, hissing mouth and dial 
tongue. He dropped it—the samey ad 
screamed again, then laughed hysterical 
as they saw the common piece of mm 
before them. 

Ruth glanced at Pendragon, but jy 
gaze was fixed on George. Ther 
an eager light in his eyes as if he ig 
were waiting, and his firm-set lips wy 
curved in a smile. Again her hand song 
Terry’s gift. If all these people her 
were the victims of hypnotic illusions, 
she at least must keep one comer of he 
brain free and untouched. Pendragg) 


| presence there was proof that he hui 
| decided to fight, and she must help him 


In the semidarkness of the room # 
could not see Gloria, but she heard lt 
laughter like thin bells over snow-coveri 
hills. 

The stage was all clear again nom 
and George bowed deeply before ther 
three times. Then he moved slowly bad 
ward toward the curtain and parted 
with his two hands, still facing them 
Then reaching back, he grasped a hey 
object behind him and dragged it behini 
him into the center of the stage, tk 
curtains closing after him. He stow 
back now, and they could see what lookel 
like a large ebony chest. He koe 
before it, and Ruth could see th 
there was reverence in his attitude askt 
lifted the deep lid that seemed to dint 
the chest in half. Before her eyes # 
saw forming the altar she had twice sei 
before. The side of the lifted top matt 
a wide platform. It was there thats 
would lie. From a compartment in i 
lifted half he took an antique lamp wild 
he set on what now looked like the tat 
of the altar. Ruth had removed & 
revolver from her girdle; the cold meta 
saved her from screaming aloud as Geog 
lighted the lamp—a pale blue flame from 
which heavy, odorous spirals of smd 
began to rise, filling the silent room wi 
the insidious perfume of idolatry. I 
a moment the smoke seemed to 
her eyes. Then she saw— 


CHAPTER XVI 


SIGH like a gasp ran through i 
room. From nowhere, as It # 
peared, by some trick of sleight of 
by some optical — by pie 
of hypnosis, they all saw 4 
ph, ie top of what had been an eboll 
chest but was now an altar, am 


time Karkolal 


the first h: SMF 
"7 


Then for 
before the altar, 
d doubt 
lication 
lay coiled inert ane 


ing on his knees 


snake that 
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rhirled it 4} waited with held breath, fas- 
efore hig fap repelled, frightened, for once in 
Several wo : sophisticated lives, into silence. 
ere pretty, Then the coiled mass began to move; 
snakes. Geanlill se head was raised, and they could see 
in and Whinkilll ae cold, glittering eyes; it seemed to be 
vaS an ord) graying 2S Karkotaka swayed in time 
men hesitail 4p the chant. The clouds of incense grew 
: thicker, and they could scarcely have seen 
ck on his fing each others’ faces had they looked, but 
ght” before jj their eyes were held by the tableau on the 
d twist, a gy the kneeling, swaying, chanting 
h and dark Set and the reptile that swayed in 
he same wong . Ever higher and higher reared 
hed hysterialhilll she evil head, swaying always farther and 
Piece of wall farther toward the end of the semi- 
Grele at which Ruth and Pendragon were 
ragon, but hill sitting. Ruth sensed his presence at her 
e. There yall gde and knew the tenseness of his wait- 
S as if he tg ing, but she dared not turn her eyes to- 
n-set lips weal ward him for one moment. 
ier hand song Higher and higher rose the chant until 
¢ people hei with a swift movement and a shout, 
notic illusig Karkotaka stood upon his feet. in the 
> comer of hill same moment the snake reared to its 
. Pendragaiii full height, hissing with open mouth, 
| that he Ma toward them. In that instant Ruth fired. 
nust help him In the confusion Ruth was conscious 
the room si of thinking that she must have hit the 
she heard Mi snake right between the eyes, for it 
r snow-coverilm™ dropped instantly to the floor twisting 
about horribly, and George stood staring 
ir again none stupidly down at it. 
’ before then Everyone was on his feet—everyone 
d slowly bac speaking at once, though she could not un- 
and parted tlm derstand what was said. She could only 
facing them stare at the revolver in her hand—it all 
asped a heayi happened in such a swift moment. Then 
zged it beh her head was clear, and she saw that 
he stage, tel Gloria had fainted. 
1. He stool Some one of the bewildered servants 
e what loot tumed on the lights. Pendragon strode 
He Koel past her and thrusting aside Prince Agli- 
ld see th pozue, who was kneeling futilely over | 
attitude as Gloria, picked her up in his arms and | 
ned to divid® carried her out! 
her eyes she 
ad twice sel ae 
ed op Lip wader at Pendvagon'smivaealoes 
there Fs ture. Angela followed Pendragon, but 
tment in ¢ Ruth with the others stood gazing at the 
2 horrible enchantment. 
bike @ “Who did it? Who shot the thing?” 
a she heard some one ask. 
as Ca es held up her revolver. 
— oe 74 It was Terry standing 
it rom wl leaks e took the revolver from | 
, Fe « ' } 
of bial, S27, Ruth, but I'm afraid you didn't. | 
was Pendragon; I was watching him | 
saw him aim and fire. It was a 
oo ayy for an expert and at 
moving. and nge, for the filthy brute was 
on eCyoq eg . right between the 
through OME volver for her to lde—"chere San he 
, a5 it EE a Single shot fired from your gun.” : 
cht of bank = “Oh, I» —— 
—_ at And then, though she had never done | 
huge $0 mid-Victorian in her |i 
en an fore n in her life be- 


incion 9 e and for the smallest 


then woke 
™as supporting her, and strai f 

: ; ghtened up 
i, Wotestations that she was all right. 
m tg did you, why did he do it? 
Sea, Soe to see something quite 


oes I think the Indian snake- 










mess Gilchrist, but no one had 
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A? Wiiat does it cost 
‘32 to bathe a baby? 


N days past it cost a lot of worry and work, and waiting for 
kettles to boil. It meant heating up the whole house for a little 
bit of hot water. It was expensive all ’round. 


Today with a “ Pittsburgh” Automatic Gas Water Heater, it costs 
a turn of the faucet, and a penny in cash. That’s just what it costs 
—ONE CENT—for ten gallons of piping hot water. No worry. 
No waiting. It’s delivered “quick as a wink.” 

The “Pittsburgh” Automatic can deliver ten gallons of hot water 
for a cent because it keeps constant guard over the gas meter. Not 
a foot of gas is burned unnecessarily. The gas burns only when 
you are running the water. Closing the faucet stops all gas expense 
automatically. 


When you have a “Pittsburgh” in the cellar a penny buys not 
only baby’s bath but an endless number of other personal comforts 
and household conveniences. 


The “Pittsburgh” provides hot water for the bath, lavatory, kitch- 
en and laundry; for the sick room, day or night, in no more time 
than it takes for the water to run through its 
sensitive copper coils, and at no more expense 
than a like amount heated in any other way. 


Pittsbur¢h 


Automatic Gas Water Heaters 


Your gas company and plumber know all 
about the “Pittsburgh,” and can install one in a 
short time without fuss or dirt. Write today for 
illustrated booklet and see what comforts the 
“ Pittsburgh ” has in store for you. 


Architects see Sweet’s Architectural 
Edition pages 1024 to 1027. 


PITTSBURG WATER HEATER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Branch offices in principal cities 





Baltimore Cincinnati Denver Los Angeles Philadelphia San Antonio 
oston Cleveland Detroit Louisville Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Brooklyn Columbus Houston _ Newark San Diego Washington, D. C. 
Buffalo Dallas Indianapolis New Orleans St. Louis Canada 
Chicago Dayton Kansas City Oakland St. Paul Toronto, Can. 
* 
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O you remember when Tom Sawyer went 
swimming and had everything hidden so 
carefully so that Aunt Polly couldn’t 

find out? Aunt Polly had sewed up his shirt 
that morning — 

But Tom had carefully re-sewed it, so he 
thought he was safe. But alas, alack, and 
alas, he used black instead of white! 

Once more you will laugh with Tom Sawyer 
and Huck Finn — but you will want to cry as 
you laugh. For behind the joy of youth is the 
reality of life — the philosophy you did not see 
when you were a boy. 


MARK TWAIN 


25 VOLUMES — Novels — Boys’ Stories — 
Humor — Essays — Travel — History 


While he lived, we loved him. He made us 
laugh, so that we had not time to see that his 
style was sublime, that he was biblical in 
simplicity, that he was to America another 
Lincoln in spirit. , ; 

We watched for his great white head in the 
crowds — we hung on his every word — we 
smiled, ready to laugh at his least word. But 
now he is gone—yes,—he’s the familiar friend 
—but he has joined the immortals. More than 
Whitman—than Longfellow, than Poe or Haw- 
thorne or Irving—he stands for America—with 
the great oftheearth—the 
Homer of this land—a 
prince of men—a king 
among dreamers—a child 
among children. 


Low-Price Sale 
Must Stop 


Mark Twain knew what 
+ hard times meant —and 
he wanted everyone in 
America to own a set of 
his books. So one of the 
first things he asked was 
that we make a set at so 
low a price that everyone 
might own one. So we 
have madethisset.And up 
to now we have been able 
to sell it at this low price. 

Rising costs make it im- 
possible to continue this 
sale of Mark Twain at a 
low price. New editions 
will cost very much more 
than this Author’s Na- 
tional Edition. You must 
act at once. You must sign 
and mail the coupon now. 
If you want a set at a 
popular price, do not 
delay. This edition will 
soon be withdrawn and 
then you will pay con- 
siderably more for your 
Mark Twain. 

The last of the edition 
is in sight. There will } 
never again be a set of 
Mark Twain at the present price. 

B. B.-8-19 


Out owl thir Coupor 











we mail i today 


17 Franklin Square, New York 

Send me, all charges prepartt, a set of Mark Twain's works in 
2S volumes, ill i, bound inh green cloth, stampedin 
gold, with trimmed.edges. If not satisfactory I will return them at 
your expense. Otherwise I will send you §2 within 5 days and §2 a 
month for 15 months, thus getting the benefit of your sale price. 
Send for our Special Canadian offer. For our beautiful black. half- 
leather edition, changeterms to $1.50 at once and §4amo. for12imos. 
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to answer her, for Mr. Peyton-Russell 
came in just then to tell them that Miss 
Mayfield was quite all right. 

“Angela’s going to stay with her for 
a while, but if any of you don’t feel that 
your nerves are quite ready for bed, come 
on down to the billiard-room. There’s 
a little drink—real, old-fashioned hot 
Scotch—waiting for you.” 

He was trying hard to be the imper- 
turbable, jovial host, and perhaps he suc- 
ceeded; for there was a general exodus. 
Terry looked questioningly at Ruth. 

She shook her head. She wanted above 
everything to get away from them. 
Terry walked with her as far as the 
staircase. 

“To-morrow,” he said, but she did not 
know what he meant Yet she slept 
that night. She was in that state of 
weariness mental and physical in which 
one stretches out like a cat, feeling the 
cool, clean linen like a caress and thank- 
ing God for the greatest blessing in all 
this tired world—sleep. 


| le woke late, with a sense of hap- 
piness and relief, even before she 
was sufficiently conscious to remember 
the events of the past night. It was a 
wonderful Christmas day—sunshiny and 
bright. She answered a discreet knock 
on the door, and a maid entered with a 
tray. How the maid knew that she was 
awake, Ruth could not guess. 

“T thought you’d rather have breakfast 
in bed this morning, miss,” she said; and 
then as an afterthought: “Merry Christ- 
mas, miss.” 

“Merry Christmas—it is a Merry Christ- 
mas, after all, and I would like breakfast 
in bed, though it makes me feel awfully 
lazy. How did you think of it?” 

“The mistress left orders last night, 
but I’d thought of it anyway—after what 
we all went through last night.” 

She shook her head and compressed 
her lips solemnly. Ruth looked at her, 
willing to be interested in anything or 
anybody. She could not have been much 
older than Ruth herself, but hard work 
and a coiffeur composed of much false 
hair surmounted by a_ preposterously 
small maid’s cap made her seem much 
more mature. As Ruth did not answer, 
she went on: 

“Such goings on—it’s a wonder we’re 
all alive to tell of it.” 

“Then you didn’t like the show?” asked 
Ruth. 

“Such things aint Christian, especially 
on the Lord’s Birthday. Tell me, miss, 
was it you killed it? Some said it was 
you, and some said it was the poor par- 
alyzed gentleman, who was cured so mi- 
raculous-like.” 

“Tt was Mr. Pendragon. 
seen him to-day?” 

“Indeed, we’ve all seen him. He’s 
walking round all over the place, and 
he’s give ev-er-y servant in the house a 
five-dollar gold-piece!” 

This*amazing piece of information gave 
Ruth a shock. In her selfish absorption 
in Gloria and herself she hadn’t thought 
of the servants and the inevitable toll of 
Christmas gifts. She found a bit of 
finery and presented it to the girl, who 
departed much pleased, after giving Ruth 
a letter that~had come for her—a Christ- 
mas letter from Dorothy Winslow which 


Have you 
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fairly bubbled over with happ; 

MEY) a i appin 
with an affection for Ruth what 
had never suspected. She wrote: 


It seems ages since 
and I’m just dying to tel] you : 
thing—how Nels was awfully humbs 
and admitted he’s been a Perfect 
over that imitation high Siren, and they 
he was jealous—furiously jealous oye 
your roses. It was hard not to tell him 
the truth, but I didn’t—not until after 
ward, when he asked me to Marry hin, 
Yes, he did! And we've done it 
Neither of us had any money, but that 
didn’t really make any difference. He's 
always been able to buy his own Ciga- 
rettes and so have I, and there’s no Tea- 
son why we can’t do it together just as 
well as apart. We've got the funniest 
little apartment on Thirty-fourth Street 
—just a room with an alcove and a bath 
and a kitchenette... . , 


you went away 


OROTHY chatted on over ten pages 

of art-school gossip that made Rit 
rather homesick and eager to get backs 
New York, especially as the first object 
her visit had been accomplished Bi 
had it been accomplished? She got 
and dressed, eager to see her amasiy 
aunt. The door of Gloria’s room wa 
half open, and Ruth knocked and wet 
inside at the same moment. Gloria ws 
fully dressed and seemed to be in the 
midst of packing. There were dark cr 
cles under her eyes, as if she had m 
slept. 

“Ruth, I want you to do something 
for me,” was her abrupt greeting. 

Ruth waited for an explanation. 

“Will you?” 

“Of course, Gloria—anything.” 

“T believe you would, at that—yout 
an awfully nice child—though sometime 
I suspect you’re older than I am. Bi 
this is something rather nasty, so dot 
be too sure that you'll want to di 
I want you to tell Aggie that I cast 
marry him—that I must have been insale 
when I said I would, that the whole thing 
is utterly impossible, that it would pleat 
me if he would go back to New York at 
once. I don’t want to see him any mote 

Ruth struggled to conceal her joy at 
this announcement. 

“Don’t you think, Gloria, that it would 
be more effective if you told him you 
self?” 

“No: and besides, I don’t want 0% 
him. He—he— Oh, I can’t bear to 
at him, to remember everything— 

“Suppose he doesn’t believe me? 

“He will.” s 

“You could write a note. 

“Then he wouldn’t believe; @ pole 
would be too gentle. He'd want “ 
me and talk, but if you tell him, he 
know that it’s final or I wouldn't har 
chosen to tell him through 4 third per 
son. Will you do it?” 

“re.” ”@ 

“T was going to leave, myselt 
plained Gloria with a wave of her! 
toward the evidences of packing: 

I can’t. George has disappear 
lutely Saegpenee 

“When—where: 7 

“JT said disappeared; that doce 
he left a forwarding address. He 
off into the nowhere, one adakii 
midnight and morning, and of && 
can’t move until we hear from 
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Ruth was intense in 









can too!” S$ in ¢ 
happiness, vent “You can. You've given 
uth which she Prince; the next thing is to give 
e wrote: v4 He’s been the cause of all 





“ Prssbles I know you don’t believe 
U Went away ie he has—he’s hypnotized you. And 
ll you every. if be's disappeared, you ought to be glad. 
“fully humbk Gloria locked at her curiously from be- 
fg tween half-closed lids. ‘ 
tren, and they “Why do you think I wont believe 
ot to aa sui? I don't believe or disbelieve. I 
ot until afte Mame know that I have been hypnotized, or 
(0 marry him, mad, or jlli—something. I woke up. this 
ve done it HE morning quite new—perhaps it’s religion. 
ney, but tht MME She Jaughed with something of her old 
ference, His careless mirth. “Anyway, I’m quite sane 
~ Own Gg. HE now, and I do want to get back to New 
eres NOt WE vert so that I can begin rehearsals in 
yey Terry's new play. I feel like working 
fourth Sime hard, like beginning all over again. I 
ve and a bath feel so—so free! That S the word—as if 
I had been in prison— 
“May I come in?” 

ver ten pages It was Angela at the still half-open 
at made Ruth fm door. ec 
10 get back tp “Why, you're not leaving?” 

first object of “No; I only thought I was. Changed 
plished. Bagi my mind again.” 

She got » “And you're quite well. The poor dear 
her amazglmm Prince has been quite frantic. I told 
’s room walle him I would try and send you down to 







. Gloria was “T can't go now. Ruth will go down 
to be in tem and talk to him.” 
ere dark c- “Ruth? But he wants you.” 


she had no A sign from Gloria counseled Ruth to | : 


go now before the discussion, and she 
Jo something iH slipped out unnoticed by Angela, whose 


preeting. blue eyes were fixed on Gloria, awaiting 
ation. explanations. 

ning.” RINCE AGLIPOGUE was not diffi- | 
that—you'r cult to find. She could hear his 


hh sometimé iE heavy pacing before she had reached the | 


I am. Bit} bottom of the stairs. He stopped abrupt- 


ty, $0 dont ly when he saw her approaching, waving | 
nt to dot MM his cigarette frantically with one hand | 


that 1 cant while he twisted his mustache with the 
- been insane other, 

bes _ “Gloria—Miss Mayfield—she is well? 
would plat i You have news from her? She is com- 
few York ing down?” 

| any more. “Miss Mayfield is well, but she is 
her joy #35) not coming down just now. She wants 
ot Ra wh “7 but she sent me—” 

; es? Yes? Speak, tell me! is i 
hin a le peak, tell me! She is ill, 
“No, she is not ill. As I said, she is 
ends quite well, but she asked me to say—to 
in tell you— It’s awfully hard to say it, 
ing but she asked me to tell you that she 
ga Marty you, and that it would 
So ae if you would go back to 
a oi he” at once without trying to 

It was blunderi 

ak : eringly done, but she 

Be have could think of no other way to tell it. 


rug, and his jaw dropped in a stupid 
Way that made him look like a great pig. 
ysell,” & part of Ruth’s brain was really sorry 


her band or him, for he had doubtless been fond of 
; tia in h 

ing. ‘Bit of her lS Own way; the other half 
red-—abst rain wanted to laugh, but she 


stood with bent head, as if, having 

Uck him, she was waiting for his re- 
s ag ae came with a rush as soon 
a + olive  euea the full meaning 


28 


Ag believe! It is a plot—she 
& message such as that 
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No. 2 
American Sportsmen 
Series. Painted for 
Remington UMC by 
F. X. Leyendecker 


The Test of Service 


\ . ] HEN the man behind America’s practical idealism getsa 
chance to indulge his own interests, he knows how to ap- 
preciate service. He has specialized in it. 
That is why there is now such great demand for Remington UMC 
Wetproof Shot Shells, the first completely waterproof. 
omtn gon, 
Re UMC 
for Shooting Right 
a buy the same Remington UMC “Arrow” or “Nitro Club” Smokeless Stee] 


ined Speed Shells you have so long depended on for shooting right. 


Without additional cost to you they are now exclusively protected against wet by 
the wonderful Wetproof process, invented and developed by Remington 


. | during the war. 
third pe His cigarette dropped unnoticed upon | . 


No matter how exposed to wet, in body, crimp and top wad they will stay firm 
and smooth as when fresh from the loading machine. Work them through your 
modern Remington UMC Autoloading or Pump Gun and they will slide just as 
smoothly and fire as surely and with the same superior pattern and penetration for 
which Remington UMC Speed Shells are famous. 

Sold by your dealer, the live Remington UMC merchant whose store is your com- 
munity Sportmen’s Headquarters—one of more than 82.700 in this country. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK 
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Sampler! 








Wherever you are 
you can get the Sampler 


A package so good that people want it and buy 
it all over the United States. 
fections so well liked by the entire nation that we 
have retail agencies (usually drug stores of the better 
class) in every nook and hamlet of this broad land. 
Wherever you are, touring or at home, sample the 
Or any of the other packages of 


Whitman’s—famous since 1842. 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Whitmer 


The National Sweets 





Chocolates and con- 

















SyAes hafing, Scalding, 
mfor 


Infant Eczema, 
Co o t Rashes and 
OWDE Skin Soreness 


quickly disappear under the healing and soothing 
influence of this medicated powder, because it 
contains antiseptic and healing ingredients not 
found in ordinary talcum powders. 
Nurses insist on it after bathing chil- 
dren because it prevents skin soreness. 
Forskin irritations of the sick, bed sores, 
and for chafing of fleshy one 
box will prove ite extrac inary healing 
. 85c. at drug stores or by mail. 
Send 2c. stamp to pay postage on 
1S TRIAL BOX FREE—> 
THE COMFORT POWDER CO., Boston, Mass. 




















LEARN PIANO 


FREE BOOK 
j This Interesting Free Book 


vi 
aa 


lessons. - Quinn’s famous 
Method includes all of the many impor- 
— ae in teach- 
jusic. right your 
the great advantages of conservatory anar For the beginner 
or experienced players. rsed great artists. Successfu 
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to me. It is the work of that Rig 
he is jealous! I will sue her for : 
of promise—one can do that. is it - 
“Women sometimes sue men for b . 
of promise,” said Ruth, who was i 
calm now, “but men seldom sue woney 
besides, you can’t sue Gloria, because g 
has no money.” : ’ 
“No money?” He laughed and Isha 
another cigarette to give point to his ¢ 
lessness and unbelief. 
“You say she has no money? With 
house on Gramercy Park, she js poor?" 


EHIND his words and his nonchalayf 

air Ruth caught the uneasiness igi 
small eyes, and knew that she had ste 
the right note. 

f “It is true that she has a house @ 
Gramercy Square, but it takes her ealig 
income to pay the taxes. She got te 
house from her second husband: te 
third was more careful, He only gave he 
a small income, which, of course, & 
loses when she remarries,” 

For a moment he stared at her inert 
ulous, but there was nothing but honed 
in her face. : 

“It is the truth you are speaking 
Come, let us sit and talk. We havemt 
been such friends as I might have & 
sired. Now  explain—Miss Mayhel 
wishes to break her engagement wit 
me?” 

“She has broken it,” said Ruth terse. 

“Tt is, you can understand, a shock d 
the greatest. I loved—but no matter. Tél 
me again of the affairs financial of Mis 
Mayfield. As a friend only. I amt 
signed—as a friend only I am interestet” 

It was a repulsive task, but Ruth® 
cided to give him the information & 
wanted; it would dispose of him & 
more surely 

“You must understand,” she said, “tat 
Gloria is merely a professional woman, @ 
actress, not an heiress. She has @ 
money except what she earns. One dl 
her husbands gave her the house @ 
Gramercy Park. A year later she marmiel 
again, and when she was divorced from 
her last husband, he settled on her’ 
small income—hard!y sufficient to keep 
up the house when she is not working 
If she marries again, she loses ea 
that.” 

She rose to leave him, having finished 
with her mission, but he caught ie 
hand. 

“Thank you. You have saved mes 
great deal of annoyance. There is a tral 
this afternoon, fortunately.” 

Ruth escaped then and made her way 
to the inclosed veranda where she 
kept her rendevous with Pendragon # 
the afternoon of her arrival. It was 
deserted now, but far out on the crest 
of one of the near hills she saw — 
black splotch against the snow that 
watched gradually resolved ita 
three figures—John Peyton-Russell, enty 
and Mr. Pendragon. It gave her oa 
thrill to see them thus—Pendragon 
ing along with the rest. Surely isms 
ing along with the r ie 
a miracle—a Christmas miracle; F 
remembered a sentence in an old? 
witchcraft that she had once : 


Verily there be magic both black ant 
white; but of these two, the em ber 
prevaileth ever over the bla ‘a 
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- her for bral CHAPTER 2 

at, sit a TH did not see Gloria again until 

a fe 7 R uct before luncheon. 

om bees i] told him,” she said. — 

ria pos MEE fpt’s not talk about him any more. 
oa Mnly—has he gone yet.” r 1 trai 

| : - he wouldn’t even wait until train- 

“~ “ ‘ Dag he could get luncheon in the 

a and started out as soon as he 

‘yack. I’m so happy about it— 

— Wit ee can marry Mr. Pendragon again. 

~“_s She realized at once that she shouldn’t 
: have said it. Gloria looked at her with 

his ‘nonchaa eyes. 

NeaSINESS IWIN What nonsense! You're too romantic, 

She had stmt Ruth!” 

“But Gloria, you do love him; you can’t 
1S a house @ it. Didn't you tell me once that he 
akes her entig is the only one you've ever really loved?” 

She got te takes two to make a marriage, 
husband; the Ruth.” 
only gave “But he loves you too.” 
: COUIS, SEMI “Even so, and even if I would marry 
‘ in, you must realize that men very 
at her ing Se erry the women they love. That’s 
8 but honey why we separated, I think. We married 


x love, and that is always disastrous. I 
are speaking rt never have married at all. To- 
We havent morrow we'll go back to town, and Percy 
ight have and I will each go our separate ways and 
on Mayfield forget the horrible nightmare of this 
igement ‘wa place. It was just chance that we met— 
R a weird freak of coincidence. He didn’t 
d uth terse want it; neither did I.” 

» & shock a There was nothing that Ruth could 
) matter. THD sncwer. 


ncial of Mis 


a ; ; 
inom T was a relief not to see Prince Agli- 


but Ruth % pogue at the luncheon-table. The din- 
‘ormation ela Mer-suests of the night before had all re- 
of him tem ‘med to their own homes; “Aglipogue 
was gone, and Ruth wondered if Angela 
re said. “that would be troubled because for once there 
1! woman, a fy Y4S a0 uneven number of people at the 
She hae i table. She did look troubled, though she 
ns. One fe WS “ying hard to conceal it. And then 
e house mgm spoke. 
she martial “We've got news of your servant, 
vorced (all Gloria, dear,” she said, “—rather horrid 
i on heraae &*S It’s quite a shock—a bad way to 
ant to keep tad a pleasant Christmas party, even 
‘ot working though he was only a servant, and not a 
loses eva YoY 800d one.” She paused, but no one 
tame to her rescue with questions or in- 
ing finishe formation, and she went on: 


ht het y found him in the snow. He 
caus Must have tried to walk to the station and 
aved me got lost. He was dead—frozen—and he 


had the—that horrible beast with him— 
re is a tall — : wound round his body.” 
Met voice broke hysterically, and sh 
; he Pade pig sterically, and she 
‘dragon “They didn’t bring him here but took 
twas quit to the village. If he has any rela- 
tives that you could wire—” : 

the crest , 

me one that I know of. They wouldn’t 


that asshe in America, anyway,” said Gloria quite 
itself it » though her face was pale. 

sell, Tey Lerry said he'd arrange Se 
ag M glad you take it so quietly. It’s an 
agon st + ana 

y this ws must have been furious because 
. and st Pa m shot the snake,” said Terry. 
Id book of really was remarkable,” observed 


ms Gilchrist suddenly. “I have heard 


; “wapetag though—of paralytics 

afte and that oad the excitement 

sh Sort of thing. 

wil be no Stree.” ing. I trust 
so+?, 

uchrist’s tone left no doubt in 
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the minds of her hearers that she 
prepared for the worst. Indeed her 
were constantly fastened on nos % 
dragon as if she expec gel 
xpected him tg § 
down at any minute 
“There will be none 
Pendragon. 
Ruth and Terry exchanged ols 
Ruth’s eyes asked Terry, “Do vel rs 
me now?” and Terry’s answered oF 
know—I don’t understand it at all” 
“Of course we're all very happy ¢ 
Mr. Pendragon’s recovery,” said 
in her most conventional voice. “And f 
course, I may as well admit that I dy 
feel much sense of personal loss * 
George, though I am sorry he died th 
way. 
“It is tragic; but now he’s really gg 
Gloria,” said Terry, “I’m awfully glad jf 
be rid him. That sounds heartieg 
but—” 
“That reminds me that you haven} 
any servant at all, Gloria, so you 
must stay here a few days longer, we 
really can’t go back now, can she, John?” 
“Really, Angela, that’s unfair: @ 
course, I want Miss Mayfield to sa 
We planned to have everybody over ti 
Perhaps Pendragon can per 


thank: you” gf 


of 


“T have hz 
women to ¢ 


ad little luck in persuading 
lo anything. If Prince Ag 
pogue had not left us so suddenly, ¥ 
might have been more successful.” 

There was a little embarrassed silent 
around the table after Pendragon hal 
spoken; then Angela began talking @ 
some irrelevant subject, and the conve. 
sation went on, but always Ruth observ 
that neither Gloria nor Pendragon eve 
spoke directly to the other. 

LORIA asked Ruth to help her pad 
Gloria’s moment of conf 
had passed. She talked now, but @ 
Terry’s play. She had told him of ie 
changed decision, and he seemed vey 

happy about it. 

“Perhaps you'll have a chance to malt 
sketches of us,” she said to Ruth, aval 
ening again Ruth’s interest in the 
to which she also was returning. 

“We'll find two women servants som 
place and go on as before, Ruth, except 
that I’m not going to see quite so malj 
people—only people I really like, after 
this. You know, I really love the # 
house—as near home as anything Filet 
have. Wish we could get Amy back 

“We can,” said Ruth. “Amy 
had an agreement when she left that sie 
would come back if you ever got 1 
George. I have her address.” 


—" ee 
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depends solely upon educa’ 
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Ruth,” said Gloria, looking 
’ ? . 2 rae 
“sh genuine admiration, “you are 
allen young person I’ve ever 
You ought to write a book on the 
mand training of aunts. It would be 
success.” 


this Ruth was not so sure. | They | 
fo leave on the morning train, and | 


she had accomplished half her pur- 

she had not wholly succeeded. It 
med to Ruth that she could not live 
another meal with Gloria and 
Dendragon talking across and around each 
ier—Pendragon with his grave, quiet 
sin which the lines of pain seemed 
be set forever—Gloria, changed and 
se determined to work and succeed 


through 


Yet she did live through another dinner, 
most unhappy meal. 
Ruth watched for Pendragon’s going 
nf followed him. He made his way to 
ie inclosed veranda. She stood a 
moment looking through the glass door, 
watching him as he paced up and down, 
smoking 2 pipe. What she was going to 
ired courage; she might only meet 
with a cold rebuff, but .Glo.ia’s happi- 


ess was at stake, and so she walked | 


timidly out to him. 


She thought she saw a look of disap- | 
pomtment cross his face when he saw | 


who had interrupted his solitude. That 


look, fancied or real, encouraged her to 


goon. | 
“{ wanted to thank you for doing what | 


you did—for not giving up, and to tell 
you how happy I am that you're well 
again,” she began. 


“Yes, 1am well again. “I walk and eat | 


and sleep and wake again: I am alive.” 


"And I wanted to ask you if you're | 


going to stop now—you've saved Gloria 
from George and from the Prince; are 
you going to let her go away now that 
you have accomplished so much?” 

“My dear child, I can’t kidnap Gloria, 
she’s not the sort of woman one kidnaps 
tot even the sort one wooes and wins. 
She is the other sort—the only sort 
worth while, I think—the princess who 
calls her own and makes her own choice.” 
~ “But she did choose.” 

“She has chosen too often.” 

= mean ae even ‘if Gloria still 
\ u, you would not marry her, 
Just because she has—because she has—” 

All her old ideas and training rose up 
and kept her.from finishing the sentence 

she has had two other hus- 


“lf Gloria had married a hundred men 
T would still want her—don’t you _under- 
e eoke almost fiercely. 

ey Soot understand—you're too 
ee It isn’t that ; but Gloria doesn’t 
oe If she did, she would tell me 

she knows that I love her, and she 
R very plainly that she doesn’t 


ah FF 


pive you my word of honor 
love you, what then? 

$0; she does know that you 
ut she thinks you don't— 
, the husbands make a difference. 
n't believe that a man could 

as a that they were just—‘ust inci- 


BerIrE 
i 


med at the idea of this 


BOG girl speaking of two hus- 
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Whats He 
—Coing Io Be? 


sin not for the joy of her work, but | 
cause it seemed the right thing to do. | 























Hard to realize the tremendous human possi- 


bilities of his Royal Chubbiness pictured above ! 
Suppose, though, that Shakespeare were your baby 
and you didn’t know it! 


But a baby’s whole future depends upon sleep 


and bodily comfort, together with careful feeding. 


Constant skin-irritation and the involuntary 
habits of babies destroy their sleep. Cleanliness 
safeguards it—the warm bath and then the pro- 
tective application of talcum. 


Dust and rub Mennen Borated Talcum Powder 
softly into all the chubby folds and creases of that 
flower-soft skin! The soothing is almost magical. 
The little limbs are relaxed and comforted. Sleep 
comes—storing up a future of health, calm nerves, 
abounding energy. 


Mennen’s was the first Borated Talcum, and has 
never been bettered. It is safe. 


Adults enjoy it also, for a talcum shower after 
the bath—talcum in tight shoes—after shaving— 
talcum between the sheets on a hot night, have 
brought skin-comfort to the whole: family. 
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With the original borated formula, include 
Borated Violet 
Flesh Tint Cream Tint 

Talcum for Men 
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THE Mennen Company 
NewarK, fi.J. USA. 
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“Learn 


STENOGRAPHY" 


Say America’s Leading Employers 
of Stenographers 


EDWARD BOK for years editor of the Ladies’ 

2 Home Journal, said in a recent 
interview: ‘‘The value of stenography to young 
people is that very often it is apt to place them ina 
position of confidence, nnd to bring them into direct 
contact with their employers, thus giving an insight 
into the inner workings of business, which they 
could scarcely obtain in any other way.” This 
truly portrays his own experience. 


The course in stenography which has revolution- 
ized all others, is the NEW WAY Course of the 
Tulloss School—a few lessons for spare time study 
at home; inexpensive—small tuition fee, payable 
monthly. The Tulloss School, during the seventeen 
years they have been in business, has graduated 
thousands of students who have attained success. 


A Detroit Student Liked the 
“New Way” 


“Easily learned because simplified and explained in 
such @ way as to be readily understood, and any 
one wishing to become an expert stenographer could 
not find a shorter and more efficient way of 

tering shorthand and the use of the typewriter. 

possible to attain wonderful speed, both in 

hand and typewriting, if one follows the instructions 
and lessons carefully, and these lessons and _ instruc- 
tions are given in such a way (the New Way) that 
any student would find no trouble whatever in at- 
taining a full mastery of this profession in a short 


time. 
288 Junction Ave., Detroit, Michigan 
HUGH CHALMERS formerly president of _ the 
Chalmers Automobile _Com- 
pany, says: ‘The position of a stenographer is the 
best training ground for a young man or woman, 


if they have any brains.’ 


———s 


The NEW WAY in Shorthand and Typewriting is 
as fascinating to study as a game, At the comple- 
tion of ten easily learned lessons in Typewriting, a 
speed of 80 to 100 words per minute on the ma- 
chine is guaranteed, Beginners readily learn to take 
dictation, and graduates of the Course write short- 
Band at 125 to 150 words per minute. The NEW 
WAY COURSE also gives free of charge to every 
student thorough business training—10 Volumes 
on Office ure—Filing, Letter Writing, Eng- 

lish, Secretarial Duties, 
says: “Those who suc- 


HON. CHAMP CLARK 23 best are those who 


make themselves master of some particular subject. 
For instance, I can get, in forty-eight hours, two or 
three dozen stenographers—that is, stenographers in 
; name—at $5.00 or $6.00 a week. But one who can 
write 90 words a minute, and do it well, can secure 
from $75.00 to $100.00 ‘a month, and a first-class 
stenographer or reporter can get $6,000 a year. 


etc. 


The NEW WAY Course is so practical and based on 
such sound principles, that a beginner in a short while 
can command a high-salaried position as a stenographer, 
earning from $100 to $150.00 a month, 


**‘More Like Fun Than Work, 
to Study”’ 


“The NEW WAY in Typewriting increased my speed 
from the very first lesson and enabled me to do much 
more work with less effort and fatigue. When I started 
the New Way in Shorthand I knew nothing about it, 
and after the first two lessons I began using all the 
words that I knew. Besides being plain, the lessons 
are so interesting that it is more like fun than w 

study, Several of cf. friends are going to take up 
business courses, an can give them a i different 
reasons why the NEW WAY is the best 


Magauly 


——- 


In the foregoing paragraphs 
ments of three prominent men; also the actual un- 
solicited testimonials of some of the thousands of 
NEW WAY students, who credit their success to the 
Tulloss School. Therefore, to achieve the seemingly 
impossible Success, the WAY is the Only way. 
Money ¢ d if not at completion of Course, 
Spare time Andie not interfere with daily duties. 
Only experts can stand the test of the veoting cut 
process of today in the field of stenograph Pre- 
are Now! You will never regret it! 

uxuries of Life! Pleasant Work! 


Mail this Coupon for Free Booklet on Stenography 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 1788 College Hill, Springfield, 0. 


Gentlemen : — Knowing that I am not obligated in any 
way, lam writing for Free Booklet on Stenography. 


cc N. Y. 
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bands as incidents, though later Ruth re- | 
membered it herself, and thought it was | 
rather funny. 


E did not answer—he was standing | 
quite rigidly staring at the door; 
turning, Ruth saw Gloria approaching 
them: 

“I’m sorry; I thought you were alone, | 
Ruth,” she said, and hesitated as if she 
would have gone back. 

“T’ve just remembered,” said Pendrag- 
on, “that the small star Eros is sup- 
posed to be visible again about this time, 
but we have no telescope. Ruth has not 
found it, though she has young eyes. 
Perhaps you and I, together, Gloria—if 
we looked very closely—” 

Under the clear starlight Ruth saw 
them in each other’s arms. 

Ruth did not know exactly where she 
was going when she left them there, but 
she was very happy. Halfway down the 
stairs she sat down, because her happi- 
ness was overflowing from her eyes in 
tears, and she couldn’t see, and suddenly 
she felt very tired... .. It was there 
that Terry, ascending, found her. 

“I say—what’s wrong? You're crying. 
I saw you with Pendragon—has he done | 
anything to hurt you? T’ll—” 
. “No, it’s not that. I’m crying because | 
I’m so happy—” 

“Oh!” 

He looked at her, half disappointed, 
half relieved and wholly bewildered. 

“It’s Gloria and Pendragon—they’ve 
made up.” She reverted to the vernacular 
of childhood. “I’m so happy because 
they’re happy.” 

“But I thought—I thought you cared 
for Pendragon,” stumbled Terry. 

“That’s funny. What made you think 
that? I do like him, but mostly for 
Gloria’s sake.” 

“Look here,” said Terry, “if you don’t 
love Pendragon, who—who is it?” 

She was smiling through her tears now. 

“Is it absolutely necessary that I should 
love some one? You know, I always 
thought that you loved Gloria. If you 
don’t love Gloria, who—who is it?” 

For a moment he looked down into 
her upturned face, struggling against the 
provocation of her lips. 

“I love the most charming, youngest, 
most mature, most unselfish, most win- 
some—oh, there aren’t adjectives enough. 
Whom do you love?” 

“The nicest—the very nicest and clev- 
erest man in the world,” she answered de- 
murely. 

“Nicest—I’m not quite sure that I like 
that adjective applied to a man.” 

“TI can’t help it; we can’t all have play- 
wright’s vocabularies, you know. I could 
draw him better.” 

He bent over very near to her while 
her clever fingers made rapid strokes. 
When it was finished, she looked up at 
him with shy daring in her eyes. 

“Ts my nose really like that?” he asked: 

“How did you guess who it was meant 
for?” she teased, and turned her head 
quickly, because she was not quite sure 
even now that she was ready for that 
wonderful first kiss. 

“I’ve always wanted to kiss you just 
below that little curl, anyway,” whispered 
Terry. “And now your lips, please.” 
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pages 1 10and 111 of this issue 


Rupert Hughes 


America’s foremost novelist, 
author of “Empty Pockets,” 
“The Unpardonable Sin” 
and “We Can’t Have 
Everything,” asks and an 
swers this timely question 
in his newest and best novel, 
which begins in the next, 
the September, issue of — 
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oat Old Noel mingled resentment and re- | ‘ ) : | lO \ K Te \\ | lI 1do ; 
1S Issue, Biboach in his grunt. |e V v : 
“Aye, I ken that ye must know. I'm iy 
h my the question provoked ye! And we ll Ay 
about ut varra soon. For there’s an | 
ug i) j hellion that’s lurking on the ridge | \), 1! 
He'll be gobbling the colleen’s | 
‘novelist, ores if we don’t catch him.” : \ 
D » This opportunity to repay by service | . : 7% 
Pockets Ms phinly welcomed by the Chief. He | HE most important and most diff 
ble Sin mt into the forest the next day, Kilbeck | i cult decision you are ever called 
t Have this heels. His search ended when he | yj 3 
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-st novel, mass of earth and rocks, and the great 
he next, lat was poised on its edge, held in place 
by the trunk of the tree. A gesture or 
ue of — by Noel, and Kilbeck understood. It | 
only necessary to saw the tree-trunk 
tlose to the plat, trig the mass of earth 
d rocks, arrange a spring—and there | 
s the trap. 
“Aye,” declared Kilbeck, ‘‘ut takes -an | 
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id help. A pan o’ Porty Reek sweet- 
sto toll him into the hole! Ut’s easy. 
Well be up to ut in a slack time.” 
Mbthe afternoon of that day Tim Mul- 
mem appeared at the Sickle-hook camps. 
@m@ men who were there kept warily 
way him, He gave no sign that 
menoliced their timidity; he passed word 
wan nobody. He had come down from | 
sais, riding on his jumper. Tom | 
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Pl make when Mulkern loaded box 
ister of dynamite from the store- | 
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Si MARTHORN proceeded 
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miscouata had turned loose when the 
namite shattered the natural a 
the waters of the Ebeemah out 
overtook him at Whirlingstone wi 
was canvassing the X, K, cam: 
Their legal investigator's reports 
she brought revealed that what R 
had been suspecting was a bitter § ' 
there had been no move to make thes 
porary injunctions permanent by i 
before the court: no legislation 
would help the X. K. had been in oduy 


| no attempts had been made tp} 


Temiscouata legislation which was jj 
X. K. The girl had § 
her agents and had been betrayed j 
the hands of the opposition, 

_ But he comforted her in her hu 
tion and remorse as best he could: fg 
further encouragement he explained 
he proposed to do, and with her at} 
side to give him standing and authg 
he set about doing it. The thays 
imminent, but the ice-bridge stil 
back the waters of the lakes: he waa 
to take advantage of the situation, ay 
threw a little army of toilers ing 
gorges of the outlet. 

The outlet was a succession of “im 
down the terraced mountain-side 
tween the leaps there were ledgy she 
short spaces of dead-water and slow 
ing current. Here and there wees 
nants of the former works which hadk 
left by those who had tried to drive 
stream by old-fashioned methods; # 
were hold-dams to control flow; i 
were splash-dams to direct the current 
guide the logs. But attempts “to di 
the outlet had failed. The operators 
lacked technical skill of the modem 
and had none of the bold vision of the 
ventor. They had attempted to in 
the jumps with ordinary sluices. 
the water had been turned on from 
hold-dams and the logs were moving! 
sluices overflowed because the pild 
were steep and the volume of water 
not be sufficiently controlled. The 
borne high on the rushing-current, ju 
the track like unruly railway-cais 
were jackstrawed in heaps of timber 

In this abundance of abandoned”) 
pokes” the engineer found matenala 
at hand. He built log-lanes dow 
middle of the descents. There werel 
receptacles for the ends of his upie 
potholes wrought by the attrition of 
ing pebbles through the centuries 
tween the uprights the workers 
horizontal parallel logs, each log chock 
apart from its neighbor a few inches 
was a device which tamed the tomalt 

Kenneth explained to Clare thi 
cording to his estimates of volume 
flowage and amount of relief afforded & 
the gaps, the sluices could not over 
The logs would not be thrown out 
the ledges. The surplus water 
gush out between the sides of the @ 
work, but enough current would 

anes arry the timber 
the log lanes to carry Ul 
and rapidly to the main river. 

Kenneth set men with rifles to ## 
the cribwork o’ nights. The we 
hauling-teams were diverted to “ 

. at already a 
outlet. Logs which were 
vere transfentl § 
regular landings were ' 
rapidly as possible. From ae 
downs, the timber was ag p 
slopes to the ice of upper #== 
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Kezar did not wait for Clare's 
Sum from Whirlingstone. The prospect 
* those questions, his knowledge of his 
the maddening certainty that she 

" accepted Kenneth Marthorn as her 
Senpion, gave Kezar no option; it was 
Fisin that he no longer had any place in 
i; He left for her a curt note 
that he had decided to take a job 
+s the Temiscouata, where he would 


better appreciated. 


ENNETH was devoting more appre- 
| hensive thought to the invisible Mul- 
Hiern than to any possibilities of more mis- 
chief from Kezar. Mulkern was menace. 

man had not declared what he in- 
fended to do; his silence, his continued 
issence from his work, were symptoms 
ofa spirit of vengeance that was im- 

ble. Kenneth realized that for a 

n of Mulkern’s nature the ngshareg: 

n unpardonable. Only grace o 
Oe ad a jane ash crutch had kept him 
from killing the thing he loved best, when 
ihe Temiscouata had pointed its lying 
finger of slander and had urged him on. 
Kenneth, pondering on these things, 
frowned up at the hills, speculating on 
what a half-crazed man might be expected 
to do. Mulkern was in the hills. Mul- 
tem had enough canned thunder to serve 
the purposes, almost, of an angry Jove. 

Noel the Bear stayed on at the Sickle- 
hook after Clare had promptly relieved 
his worries in regard to Lola’s money. Mr. 
Kilbeck had taken a fancy to the Indian 
and urged him to stay, and Mr. Kilbeck 
flattered himself that Noel was obeying 
because of mutual liking; but the gossipy 
Scotchman was obliged to do all the talk- 
ing, and he was somewhat puzzled be- 
cause old Noel sat and whetted a big 
inife all the time he was listening. 

“Donald, he no come back?” the Chief 
asked one day, squinting along the line 
of the blade. 

Mr. Kilbeck did not reply for a few 
Moments. He looked like a man who 
had unexpectedly solved a trick puzzle. 
Auld mon! Lookit here, noo! 


0a job for ye so thot ye willna 

feel beholden—so thot ye can be oot and 

Go and trail Tim Mulkern. Ut 

lid be easy for an Indian. I’ve hear-rd 

S bit 0 the talk between the lass o’ the 

tahoe the lad who has lifted her 

t Ye'll win a bright smile from 

ie lass if ye'll find Mulkern. She and 
Wee wife are much worrit.” 

y by day, thereafter, old Noel went 

and searched the hills. 


MESSENGER journeyed all the 


A Way froth New Vork with a letter 
f Kenneth from his father. It was 


poe command to come home, and 
lained sundry caustic references to 


, stun of illness could do to a man’s | 


er by oe Mr. Marthorn sent back a 

i Po Messenger. He drew atten- 

fact that he was no longer 

with the Great Temiscouata 

) therefore, not amenable to 

© president. Speaking to 

m the family angle, Ken- 

t he was not homesick, and 

attention to the lack of 
Jnvitation. 

bh with his work, and he found 





Au Ye’re | 
sitting and ye’re brooding o’ermuch. I’ve | 
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ra oe enough to take his mi 
amily and other matters, And the 
tinual presence of Clare at his 
eagerly, gratefully surveying aia 
couraging, provided ' ; 
his thoughts. further matt 
The element of danger entered to ¢ 
we the general interest; every 
and then shots were fire 
| of the wooded shed shone ye 
Pix . St Sd e the men 
were working on the log-sluices, Nobod 
| was hit; it seemed to be a foolish andy 
| ton attempt to intimidate the toilers, 
| Then something happened which gu 
| gested that the X. K. Proposed to seb 
| ate: an outpost supply-depot of theTas 
couata was blown sky-high one night 
the caretaker was away. 
: Mr. Dona!dson hurried savagely 
| Kenneth, but their interview Was not eve 
| as satisfactory as their preceding one 
, | that first one there had been a fair 
off and a sort of understanding, Jy{ 
latter one they arrived at no conclusi 
whatever. Donaldson disclaimed 
knowledge of the rifle-shots, and Kems 
was equally emphatic in declating 
he assumed no responsibility for thes 
of Mulkern, providing Mulkern was em 
of blowing up the depot-camp, Ig 
remind you again, Donaldson, that ¥ 
kern is something of your own mil 
You and I are familiar with the stay 
I’rankenstein’s monster. I'll say, lam 
ever, that I’m trying to catch him. Bei 
not cn our pay-roll any longer. By 
way, is Donald Kezar on yours?” 

“He is not.” Donaldson’s emphas 
was convincing. “We're playing a squm 
game.” 

“Then I suppose you stand ready tol 
our logs go through without bothem 
them at the hold-dams. My plans pi 
vided sluices. Will they be open?” 

“To the extent our own interests mi 
allow.” 
| “Of course you'll respect the injuncid 
| we have applied for?” 

“We shall fight the granting of any 
junction. A down-river judge can't unde 
stand the exigencies of a log-drive.” 

“And that’s the best word you iim 
for me—simply more of this cursed figit 
ing?” : 
“I’m giving you about the same kind o 
word I got from John Kavanagh one ya 
ago. He stood up and—” 

“Better not, Donaldson! If you a 
a dead man, I'll class you with 7 
friend Kezar, who struck @ mal @ 
hundred years old. J’m here. Talk 
me |” 

“T'll let President Marthorn do ti 
I’ve summoned him.” 





LD Noel daily searched the bis, 

hunting for trails. For them 
part the camps at the Sickle-hook 3 
been abandoned. The principal acts 
of the X. K. were at the upper 
while the work on the sluices prmg 
As it drew near the time for the raims 
torrents and the drive, Kilbeck mo 9 
there with the stores, and Noel was 
his guest. The old Chief was ee 
in his search, out in the dawn ‘e 
in the dusk, doing his best & pay lor 
hospitality that-had bem exte 
he lela not find Tim Mulketis 
Mulkern knew the holes and the Ii 
places in that region better tial 
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ake his mages new them. Tim Mulkern, to judge | 


happening, was still abroad 
e Pa ig foe batesux of the Temis- 
eying ang ra were blown up, cache by cache. 





old-dams on the small streams 














er : 

“a agen and ravaged by dynamite. 
entered to om few nights there would be a dis- 
est; every galimtant thud as of the hammer of a giant 
from the g iver dropped from the skies; then | 
ve the men gil the roar of an explosion would come 
luices, homing over the trees. 
foolish any And, . it seemed, Colonel Marthorn 
the toilers lacked relish for further personal contact 
ned which gill with a disobedient and willful son. The 
posed toil Colonel did not hurry to obey Donaldson s 
ot of the Tea summons. But what Donaldson’s plea 


could not effect, Tim Mulkern’s activity 


one night 
compelled. The devastator was extending 









d sa his operations; he was attacking bigger 
W Was not things and wounding the Temiscouata in 
ceding one Mam is most vital parts. There was no longer 
n a fair sign any doubt about the identity of the opera- 
nding, Jy ame tor, One day Mulkern appeared suddenly 


before the four men who were guarding 








no concn 
disclaimed the dam at Patch Heath, a Temiscouata 
s, and Ke They did not dare to shoot 


him; it would mean the “tripping” of the 
contents of that grisly pack upon his 
shoulders. When he made motions as if 


declaring { 
ty for the a 





cen 

mp, tofling a stick of dynamite at them, they 

son, that threw down their rifles and ran. He blew 

- own mama up the dam at his leisure... .. After | 

h the storydagm that Colonel Marthorn and several of the 

I'll say, directors came north in a hurry. 

ch him. Hei A tainstorm with its few days of thaw 

nger. By imme gave Kenneth an opportunity to observe 

yours?” how his cribwork would handle the rush- 

on’s empluste ig water, The torrent roared down the 

ying a sq gorge for several days, and the log lanes 
did not overflow. The test showed to 

d ready told “im the weak places, and after frost had 

out bothenmmmm sealed the gorge once more, he made the 

fy plans prom Weak places stronger. 

“open?” It would have been better for all con- 


interests cemed if Colonel Marthorn had postponed 

meeting his son untd the Temiscouata’s 
he injunciaigme President had forgotten some of the tor- 

tures of his floundering sledge-journey 
ng of anyinmm 008 slushy toteroads. In his rage the 
» can't unde Colonel piled all responsibility for Mul- 
g-drive.” Kem onto Kenneth and called the young 


rd you man “a confounded guerrilla.” Young Mr. | #i¥ 


pee Marthorn, after all his wearying days and 
[Worrying nights, was in prime con- 
same kinddigm ‘tion to tell the president of the Temis- 


agh one couata what sort of gang of lying, cheat- | } 
mg, nefarious scoundrels the syndicate | } 


If you sig CMdoned and harbored. 


Sn, Sehtly Placated. The two were 
» “That Appleton ape and _ his 
the ongued wife are making free with 
r the Mariage folly of yours. Seeing that 
le-hook : you haven’t done me the honor of ac- 
fen me with the details, I’ll rehearse 
0 you; it will refresh your memory 


give you an o rt Aa d 
errors of statement” unity to check 





k th bowed when his fa 
finished ; ather had 
9 have oodliyy 3 the discoveries, eT 
: © add or subt i 
n Appleton ig exhaustive,” ee ee 


“He and 


his wif i i 
- € are making a business 
i oat © Beoedy and everybody, saying 
ot ther friendship for you. They 
ae and told Me. I’m informed 
@ Special trip to Ste. Agathe to 
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ame and We'll! 


) Send Your N. 


} Send You a Lachnite 
a mal AS2 president, the Colonel wrathfully | f We will send it prepaid right to your home: 

) walked out of the X. K. wangan-| 
- camp where the meeting had taken place. | 
m do t returned in a few minutes, as a father, | 


si ack. 

iti ~send us $2.50 a month until $18.75 has 
your name now. Tell us 
solid gold rings illustrated 
Be sure to send finger size a 
12N. Michigan Av.,Dept.c116, Chica: p] 











Em, Your choice of 44 sty 
Vand sizes in the famou 
“RANGER” bicycles. We pay the 

freight from Chicago to your 


y 30 Days Free Tria 
¥%, bicycle you select, actual riding test. 
\ EASY PAYMENTS if desired, at a 
small advance over our Special Fac- 


. pric 
\™ Do not buy until you 
‘a new trial « er and fe 

= Direct-To-Rider terms and 
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write today for the 


CYCLE COMPANY 
Degt.T-14 CHICAGO 
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Hose Supporter 


—— 
A Guide to 
Good Corsets 


The presence of 


Vlei 
Hose Supporters 


on corsets indicates 
that the thought of 
the manufacturer was 
not how cheap but 
how good he might 
make his product. 
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Because of exclusive features—supe- 
rior materials and fine workmanship, 
Velvet Grip Supporters cost the corset 
manufacturer more than do ordinary 
kinds, If the maker has not stinted in 
this detail, it should inspire your confi- 
dence in the excellence of his product, 
Velvet Grip Supporters are easily identified by 


the Oblong All-Rubber Button. 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS, BOSTON 
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Select the Right School 


The School and College Bureau 
of The Red Book Magazine 
Will give full information 
about the best schools and 
colleges absolutely free. 
Check from the lists below the kind of 


Institution inwhich you are interested 





okie School 
(ages 7-15 years) 


- for Young Women 
or University 
School 


Science 


ibaa -15 years) 


Yearly tuition ...i...ccvcccscee 


Cates. oo 0cice< Protestant ........ 
Give exact age. ..... This is important 
PAD 5 05.05.c00s cnstegie kdiead toda tele 
Address....... 


Mail to School and College Bureau 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 





Acolian Building NEW YORK CITY 


ORLISS LACED STOCKING 
4 Trade Mark “es | U. 8. Patent Office 
deal sup for VARICOSE VEINS, 
eak a1 and all troubles. Wash- 
ble, adjustable and durable. No Elastic to 
itretch, $1 each by mail 15c te) 
OME TREATM for allleg ulcers, all 
ies, two stocki: directions com- 
lete by mail $5.00. id today for free book- 
No. 2, and measurement blank. 
RLISS LIMB SPECIALTY CO. 























Suite 2 Boston, Mass. 
IS MISERY 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 





DEAFNESS 
i iseptic Ea 

for CA 30 diay hearing and aihest ier 
not be seen : Effective when Deafness 


Dra 

and will do it for 

panes Shy Catarth or by Perforated, Pastislly or 

is ca y or » ’ 

Wholly Destroyed Natural Drom. — to put i 
how I recovered my hearing. 

A. O. LEONARD 

Suite, 227,,70 Sth Avenue « « New York City 


OH, YOU SKINNY! 


Why stay thin asa rail? You don't 
have to! And you don't have to fo 
through life with a chest that the 
tailor gives you; with arms of child- 
ish strength; with legs you can hardly 
stand on. And what about that stom- 
ach that flinches every time you try 
a square meal? Are you a pi!!-feeder’ 


in Si. pills, po- 
tions and other exploited piffie? 
You can’t do it; it can’t be done. 
polbe si'se Te uteaa tare with net 
by. pampering the stomach. I is not fate 























tell that Kavanagh girl. But I can under- 
stand well enough that it was no news to 
her,” declared the Colonel, seeing the 
queer light that flamed in Kenneth’s eyes. 
“I suppose you have put her ahead of 
your family in giving her your secrets, 
just as you have given her your services.” 

“TI have not been made aware that Miss 
Kavanagh knows.” 

“Of course she knows! 
have been up here. 
lecture-tour next! 
fool tongues.” 

“No, I’d rather finance the lecture- 
tour. I never realized before what a 
prince of good fellows Bob Appleton is,” 
he cried, smiling radiantly. 

“Tl not ask whether you are going to 
put the climax on your undutifulness by 
marrying this girl!” 


The Appletons 
They’ll be making a 
You must stop their 


ENNETH did not reply immediately. 

He turned and gazed out of the win- 
dow, unwilling to expose his joy to the 
choleric contempt his father was exhibit- 
ing. He could see Clare in front of Kil- 
beck’s door, playing with the kittens. 

She had begged Kenneth to take all! 
the responsibility of the conference. She 
did not want to hear what those men of 
business from the city had to say. She 
had not been able to win back her confi- 
dence in herself. - “You have all the au- 
thority; I give it to you. I hope I don't 
appear too selfish or altogether helpless or 
useless. But you know best what to do.” 

That was not the head of the X. K. in 
front of Tom’s door; it was a girl, playing 
with kittens; she had confided to her ac- 
cepted champion all her affairs. 

“I warn you, sir, that such a marriage 
will be preposterous,” went on the Colonel. 

“Just a moment, Dad! You and I 
have dropped the business talk. We'll be 
simply father and son, and I want to show 
due consideration. I don’t want you to 
waste a lot of breath and temper if there’s 
to be no marriage.” Then this young 
man, whom impulse frequently made in- 
comprehensible according to usual stand- 
ards, went to the camp door and called to 
Clare. She came slowly. When she was 
near him, she shook her head in protest 
and reproach. He put out his hand 
to her and bowed her through the door. 
“My father and I have come to an im- 
portant matter which positively cannot be 
settled without you,” he told her. He 
added hastily, to dispel her alarm about 
business talk: “It’s about marriage.” 

The Colonel snapped a stiff greeting. 
She divided her stare of astonishment be- 
tween the two. 

“My father has brought me some won- 
derful ‘news. It’s about what the Apple- 
tons are doing for my interests. I’m 
sorry that anybody has ever had any 
occasion to deal with such a topic. But 
Bob Appleton has proved a helpful friend, 
and I’m in the mood to accept benefits. 
I take it that you have heard the story.” 

What he saw then in her big eyes 
clinched his resolution in his daring de- 
sign. “I have been rather undutiful in 
answering questions my father has put to 
me regarding that affair. I’m sorry I 
was obliged to keep information from him. 
I want to be frank and obedient ever 
after this. I know you are willing to help 
me to be that, aren’t you?” he pleaded, 
holding to her hand. 
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“I will help you any way J can,” 


































































assured him. But 
“He has just asked what ae 
the most important question Pe 9 te 
life. He wants to know if you and] You're 
going to be married.” = 
The Colonel flashed a glance ¢ s 
his son. “I must impress upon bei leaning 
tion, Miss Kavanagh,” he said “that om 
talk is wholly without my sanction!” did 


LARE tried desperately to 
C her hand, but Kenneth whey 
and in order to make sure of her asag 
tive, he put his arm about her = 


“Clare, I know that right now this ses aK 
to you like an enormous impyded ‘ 
Really, I suppose it is. But the op a 
tunity offered itself: a wild idea cane ahs 
me, and I’m going to rush on whik? 
still got breath. I’m not going to ma ~ 
time in telling you how much I ‘ 
you. It’s too precious a subject ea 
bandied before a third person, anf beck. 
would probably bore my father. Yoy 
he’s very impatient. But I want him ah 
know exactly how you and I stand, Bao 
don my bluntness, but we must respetil Th 
hurry to be off about his business, Wie | ' 
you marry me?” . 
The silence demanded speech fromk “¢] 
She got control of herself. This was in wh 


a case where an insignificant gil 
seeking to force herself into the Mart 

family. Manfully, bravely, he hada 

her. She had known that he woulda 
her some day. She could be as in 
and as sensible as he. She straighten 
and gave Colonel Marthorn a proud 
lenge by pose and gaze. 

“Yes, Kenneth,” she said. 

“This is the first time the matter 
our marriage has been mentioned b 
Clare and me,” Kenneth went on 2 
tried to assume his amiably teasing tom 
but his voice trembled and the arm aa 
her waist shook. “Naturally, we'reaiit 
vague about any details right now! 
we think it’s for June, after the X 
drive is down. Say, the middle of ft 
after Cora’s wedding, so that she 
come along with you and Mother tos 
wedding, on a sort of honerme 

Colonel Stephen Marthorn, 
opinionated and irascible though he ¥ 
had many elements of the good spot 
him, as Kenneth immediately info 
himself with enthusiasm. The Colm 
took two steps toward Clare and Dow 
“My good wishes, Clare,” he said, 

He turned to Kenneth. “Congrail 
tions!” Then he stalked out and 
the directors of the Temiscouala,™ 
were waiting for him on their big sieé 

Kenneth and Clare were 
gether, but he did not approach her; i 
was regarding him in decidedly frighte 
manner. He knew that impetuow ' 
making at that noes va : 
cipitancy particularly unwise. : 

He tied at her whimsical, 
imploringly. ‘Dad is domg J 7 
iy how, dear heart! It wast't 
for such short notice. Hell be ” 
three cheers a little later. You a 
sorry—you're not worrying one 

ou?” 

She shook her head slowly. 

He put out his hands; she hesiai 

“We seem to have begun 0Uf 
right where most. folks wind it 
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'y | cay t we've got all the worry of 

E pats coon thing off our minds, let’s 
at, for k and begin the courtship. 
as r set pone to be cheated out of that 


you and] 7 
“4 Jove you, Kenneth,” she whispered, 


ince of fury s@ toward him to answer the appeal 

on Your < outstretched hands. 

aid, “that Te eest to her and took her face be- 
“God bless you, 


Sanction!” 


Es. pull 
Clung tp 
f her as a¢ 
ut her wag 
OW this se 


is impude 


tween his eager palms. 
Clare.” 

CHAPTER XXXII 
etter Noel the Bear searched far 


and faithfully, he did not find the 
man he sought. He found other things. 
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ut the g He told Kilbeck of a bear’s tracks and of 
idea cane spother ready-made deadfall. The tree | 
on while f when it crashed to earth had shivered its 
oing to fmmk across a ledge; a few slashes with a 
much | inife would free the stump. 
subject to “But never ye mind ut noo,” said Kil- 
TSON, ad HD heck “Ye keep on wi’ the hunt, for the 
ver. YOusma ison is getting doonricht outrageous. Gi’ 
vi me the lay 0’ the land, and I'll go to ut 
_ some day if the time serves.” 
cia The Indian pointed to an old-growth | 
pine which made a notable landmark on | 
ch Se the crest of a ridge far down the gorge. 
Thi “Close to thot, eh? Wull, I'll hold ut 
Swi Sin mind.” 
be UME And because Noel had not found Mul- 
vy ker, Kenneth advised Clare to send in a 
. wall humy for Rosie, the wife. It was a sensible | 
be as beim suggestion. In spite of his elusiveness, | 
straights Mulkern must be near the river, keeping 
prod dil sharp watch on all the activities of the 
tegion. If Rosie should show herself in 
the hills, the crazed man might come to 
— her; in that case he could undoubtedly 
ned bale be controlled by her. 
+ ae Noel found something else, but con- 
easing b teming that he spoke to no man; he 
an did the camp where Donald Kezar was 
vere alt hiding himself. But Noel, meditating 
t non, paliently, was in no mood to share Donald 
“the LE Keir with anybody at that time. He 
dle of J the movements of the young 
mee man; he followed with Indian stealth 
ther to aid aw Donald go again and again to 
son trip!” Mt tidge above the outlet gorge. 
Noel Several times had heard the re- 
igh he wa port of a rifle echoing from thickets to 
tm "mci he had traced Donald. At what | 
sort of target Kezar aimed, or what 
Game he sought, the Indian could not de- 
a. He became more cautious, pur- 
with more careful stealth. He still 


E 
F 


m 

knife in Kilbeck’s camp, but 
nO more questions about the 

= 4 age Kezar. 
© A. K. logs began to-run, 
gd and Clare viewed the rush of the 
 Cown the gorge with considerable 
rice a ew faith. Their lawyer 
€, in spite of opposition, to 
Secure a temporary injunction, and the 
oy luata had been ordered to give the 
Mule prompt and free passage. But 
on ™M was not i a position to re- 
about that injunction; on the 


af 


E 


goer 


ta ‘hee Ss was black, and he would 
, He began to hurl his warn- 

- Hltamite tics when he was far off; 
ihe RO such thing as locating him; 
moa, were Stampeded: there was 

ile way of coping with a terror 

Out of the black night, bombing 
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in Business 


Here is convincing proof that specialized business knowledge will 
| put you into a better position—raise your salary. Read below how 
ambitious men were quickly promoted after taking the LaSalle train- 
ing which made their services worth more. 


The same training which enabled them to advance is offered you. 
LaSalle experts can give you the knowledge that commands high pay. 


did—train! 


At least write for information. 


Expert Accountants 
Earn $3,000 
to $10,000 a Year 


Business today cannot be run “by 
guess.”” Officers and directors must have 
accurate information on the conditions of 
every department. They must know where 
profits are being made; where losses can 
stopped and expansion encouraged. The 
Iligher Accountant shows them all this. 
He is the business analyst, the depart- 
mental organizer. Specialized ability tode 
these things naturally brings a big income, 


Train By Mail 


You can get this training in your own 
home. No need to leave your present posi- 
tion until you are ready for the better one, 
The LaSalle extension method brings the 
instruction by mail. Use only your spare 
time. The cost of the course is small and 
you can pay on our easy terms~—a little 
each month if you wish. 


Do as they 


end the coupon today and get the facts. 


“Passed Ohio C. P. A. ex- “Since taking my LaSalle 
amination with high cre- course my earning capacity 
dit.” R.F. B. has increased 400 per cent.” 

“Am business managerof H.S. W. 

“Your course benefited 
me so much it netted me 
600 per cent profit in a 
year.” F.H. 

“Salary increased 288 per 
cent withina year.” L.C. R. 

“Returns in 6 months 10 
times the cost of the course.” 


a corporation with assets of 
over $4,000,000." W.M.C. 
“Am now one of the offi- 
cials of the company with 
increased salary because 
am able to present state- 
ments toourdirectors, show- 
ing the true conditions “ 


affairs at any time.” C.A.E. F. J. F. 


sicvelelestome-Cell Oy esload 


AXCCOUNTANT| 


This training gives you a thoro knowledge of 
every principle of accounting and its practical 
nF apres You take up the very problems 
that are met daily in actual business, You 
are given the combined experience of many ac- 
counting authorities. When you master one 
point, you go ahead to the next. You cover in 
months what it might take years for you to 
obtain from experience in the office. 


Instruction by Practical Men 


The LaSalle method will train you under the 
direct supervision of William B. Castenholz, 
A. M., C. P. A., Former Comptroller and In- 
structor, University of Illinois, assisted by astaff 
of Certified Public Accountants including mem- 
bersof the American Instituteof Accountants. Analysisand 
Organization, and the Principles of Accounting, Auditing, 
Commercial Law and Scientific Management all le clear. 

They will prepare you for the Civil Service and C, P. 
examinations, to hold an executive position or to enter 
business as an Expert Consulting Accountant. Enrollment 
also gives you the free use of our Consulting Service which 
brings a on any important business problem whenever 

t. 


Send the Coupon 


Your request will bring full information about this home 
training in Higher Accounting and our valuable book, “Ten 
Years’ Promotion In One;” also our book, “Proof,” giving 
testimonials of hundreds of men who have advan 
LaSalle training. No cest to you; no obligation. At least 
investigate. Mail the coupon now. 





LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 


Dept. 866-H 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me particulars regarding 
your Extension Course of Training in Higher Accounting and your Consulting 
Service. Also your books, “Ten Years’ Promotion In One’’ and “‘Proof. 
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as easy fo use as to say 


takes all the odor out of perspiration 


After the morning or afternoon bath, apply a little 
“Mum” and the fresh soap-and-water cleanness of the 
bath will remain all day and evening. 

The day may be hot, or the gathering crowded; but 
you will be entirely free from the odor of perspiration 
and all other body odors. 

Only a little needed at a time. “Mum” is harmless 
to skin and clothes. 


‘alll! 


pe i 
(A eee 


iN 


25 cents at Drug and Department Stores, or by mail 
from us, postage and war tax paid,on receipt of 26 cents. 


‘‘Mum’’ is a trade-mark registered in U. S. Patent Office. 
“Mum” Manufacturing Company 
1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
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Just to advertise our famous Hawaiian | aw 
im. diamonds—th reatest discovery theworld | "A 
hes ever known. We willsend absolutely free | 
a 4k Hawaiian 
260. D. charges | 
to cover postage, =~ advertising, | 
handling. ete. If you can tell it from areal 
jamond return and money refunded. 
Only 10,000 Ee away. Send no money. {| 
Anwer quick. Send size of finger. 


} 
KRAUTH & REED, Dept. 30 | 
MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO 


TMC | COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. 
Many newspaper artists earning 
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inal drawing easy to learn. Send sketch 
! of Uncle Sam with 6cin stamps for sample 
to come back Picture Chart, list of successful students, 
* examapjes of their work and evidence of 
O f th k bl hi what ee See ons 
n tate . 
: eo e most remar a ie things The Landon School 
about the human body is its recu- of Cartooning and Illustrating 
= perative powers—but to come back 1482 Sehatield Gelding — Giosstend, 6. 


3 it needs care, not neglect. DON’T YOU LIKE 
= Tired and weary muscles, if given a good My Eyelashes and Eyebrows? 


rub with Absorbine, Jr., will be fresh and You can have the same 
strong in the morning, ready for another 4 

= strenuous day’s work. sao 
‘AbsorbineJ= sere 


| applied once each day, will absolutely pro- 
duce thick and long eyebrows and eyelas es. 
THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT Jen Grlegtal formscia,” ‘Oe box, io all you will 

TRAOE RAMA MEG UE MAL QTE ailed on receipt of 50c coin and 3 cents 


: ¢. or Canadi der. inal. 
The very next time you over-exert LASHNEEN COMPANY” Dept 3K" Philadeiphia, Pe. 
yourself, or find an unaccountable 


lameness in your muscles, BECOME A 


or stiffness in your joints, 


stop at your druggist’s on 
the way home and get a 
bottle of Absorbine, Jr. 


Give the affect 
ogill rb, wale ot parte a good ite Study At Home. Legally trained men win 
the liniment in th 1 h by high positions and big success in business 
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oan feat in + ad a than ever. Bea leader. Lawyers earn 
o 3 \ $3,000 to $10,000 Annually 

$1.25 a bottle at your drug- We guide you step by step, You can train 
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sample bottle sent on receipt t refunded ding ur, G 
: : if dissatisfied. .B. con- 
of 10c in stamps. 2) pond i Thousands of successful students 

‘ - 'w cost, eas: 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. volume Law Library free | Ifyou: ‘enroll now, 
Get our valuable 120-pa, ww Guide’’ and 
340 Temple Street, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. **Evidence’’ books free. Sendforthem—NOW, 
bid LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
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ON SEND NO MONEY. Any Diamond 

= R E DI T shipped for inspection, charges prepaid. 

Examine carefully — if satisfied pay 1/5 
and keep it — balance 10% monthly If unsatis- 
tactory, return at our expense. DON’T PAY A CENT unless you're 
sure Lyon Diamonds are SUPERIOR VALUE. Every Diamond 
guaranteed. Exchangeable at YEARLY INCREASE in VALUE of 
8%. Send TODAY for FREE Catalog No. 8-C. 10% discount 
on all cash purchases. J. M. Lyon & Co., * Maiden Lane, New York 
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a way for himself as he came. 
stroyed one of the wings of the }j 
dam. The X. K. logs could wt I 
stopped that spring! 

But more demoralizing than the 
struction of tangible property of § 
Temiscouata was the effect of Mulker 
activity on the morale of the syndicatg 
driving crews. Out of the night " 
ing voice warned them that they'd by 
keep out from under the feet of the X§ 
In order that there might be no misuyl 
standing as to what that advice mut 
Mulkern drove the Temiscouata men g 
of Abol Gorge, hurling sticks of ¢ 
mite after them as they fled. The edu 
roared among the flinty cliffs in the op 
of which Mulkern hid himself. (yg 
Kavanagh, when she talked to Coy 
Marthorn at Sebomuk, had tagged g 
cinctly the general character of the sy 
cate’s employees: rovers, nondescriptsa 
cowards. They began to desert in smi 
in the season when there was most vi 
need of everybody who had two lega 
two arms. 


OLONEL MARTHORN, thouh # 
hated the Toban with all his hes 
was not able to leave in that exige 
The distracted Donaldson had felt obligth 
to confess to the president and directa 
what sort of animus was operating ini 
case of this senseless, uncontrollable a 
bodiment of destruction. The field 
rector was sufficiently contrite; he pleat 
justification: the stand of Kavanagh # 
previous year, the necessity of grabbing 
before the other fellow got in ahead 
“Confound it,” snapped the preside 
after a gloomy discussion by himself ai 
the directors, “that system accounts i 
just what is happening. Here’s one lr 
less, insignificant man doing us incaloe 
lable damage. But we're afraid to tat 
him to court. Donaldson, I ought to hart 
let my sense of honesty and decemq 
operate last spring when you came dom 
from these woods with your report, Tit 
methods you suggested might have be 
policy once, according to the code @ 
here, but they’re not good. business, a 
we’re finding it out.” 
“J wish I had never interfered wil 
’em,” declared Donaldson sourly. “T# 
out to achieve results, and there 
to be only one system of getting 
up here. Gentlemen, I guess 
feure human nature right. We'll lar 
to let discussion of mistakes and hydiit 
lic plans rest. But there’s something 
can’t rest—and that’s our drive.” 
“Tt’s too bad we're not in 4 posilil 
where we can codperate,” com 
one of the directors. Be 
After that tripartite confession 
Temiscouata inadequacy in handling 4 
certain problem, the silence was pit 
longed for some time. : 
“Colonel Marthorn, you are i® 
position to know better than the rest 
us how definitely and permanently 7 
son is tied up with the X. K, Hee 
Mr. Deakins. “At the meeting the 
day I privately hazarded the guess 
his hitch-up there is merely temas 
Seems to be simply the outcome 
sentment. He very frankly. told ws 
considered we had betrayed him. 
There was no telling waa 
Marthorn’s queer expression SIGBES 
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Trondites Promise you this, Miss 
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just said, we have a | 

i ee down, ~ we can’t waste | 
i i Jhatever my sons | 
eee are, it’ plain that he is | 
oh this time the administrative head 
xX K. If I volunteer to go to 
god do the best I can in this emer- | 
will you consider that I’m arro- 
lf too much power, gentle- | 


? 
gating to ™ se 
” y : 
have been hoping that you would | 
cad it,” said Mr. Deakins, speaking 
for the others. 


ha Colonel Marthorn arrived at 
the upper Ebeemah, he was greeted 
Kenneth with cordiality that instantly | 

with inviting smoothness more than 
julf the way to a complete understanding. 
Both of them felt that fact without the 
aid of the spoken word. — 

On their way to a conference in the 
wangan-camp, Kenneth indicated a young 
woman who was walking near by with | 
Clare. “It’s Mulkern’s young wife, Dad. 
Clare and I sent for her. It’s in the | 

that she can coax him out of the 
hills. I mention this so that you can see 
that we're doing all we can to stop this 
= ; ” 


Again Kenneth had occasion to give his 
father mental praise as a good sport. The 
Colonel marched over and greeted the 
two young women. “You're Mrs. Mul- 
kern, Kenneth tells me. Pardon me if I 
didn't wait for a fermal presentation. 
But this does not seem to be a good time 
for formality, Mrs. Mulkern. I’m sorry 
foryouin your trouble. For what part the 
Temiscouata agents had in the matter I’m 
tremendously sorry. I ask you to forgive 
them. And forgiveness must be mutual, 
you know, to be of any worth. So here’s 
my offer; get your husband down from 
nora 0 him to his senses and 

e good man he was before 
this dreadful wickedness was started. Tell 
him that no harm will come to him for 
— = = our property; I am 

president of the Great Temiscouata, 
aid have authority to promise that.” He 
fumed from the perturbed Mrs. Mulkern 
(o Clate. “I have authority to promise 
eg Miss Kavanagh. I am here 
with you.’ 
had plenty of woman’s discern- 
She saw that father and son were 
about to come to a better understanding ; 
ere = Whatever she 
Tepresent in the economy of the 
ca she was perfectly well aware that 
Mat conference she would merely com- 
plicate-a most desirable situation between 
Me Marthorns, father and son. 
sh yon zo will find it easy to talk 
XK ur “Figg - the business of the 
adr ¢ un erstands everything; 
fas full power. 
ne Regd discuss something more 
emporary adjustment of 
‘roubles. I may want to go into the pre- 
shes of a general rearrangement.” 
Would only be in the way, sir!” 

m — had _been courteously 

Was plainly relieved by her 


S Ey 


r 


While Eotneth is safeguard- 
0 interests, I will tak 
charge of the rotectio iar 
, Prot. n of your 
Sreearding the X. K. I have 


ig the matter over; I have 
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HE itching of insect bites is quickly 
soothed by the gentle, healing action 


of Mentholatum. Sunburned 


welcome its cooling touch, which checks 
the pain and relieves the inflammation. 


Keep a jar or tube always handy for 
the many “little ills” of every household. 


At all druggists’ in tubes, 25c. Jars, 25c, 50c, $1. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











The Mentholatum Co. Dept. P 
ha 5 Sunburn 
2. da) +- Fo relieve the hot “drawn” 
a... ~ feeling and to soothe the pain, 
-_ ° apply Mentholatum freely. It 
a heals and cools. 
: > Cuts 
( \ The healing action of Menthola- 


) tam brings quick relief. It is 
\ / antisepticand prevents infection. 
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thought over several other matters as 
well. I understand you better. The X. 
K. and the Temiscouata ought to be able 
to live side by side in friendly fashion, 
now that we're in a position to have a 
good understanding.” 

“Or better even than friends,” urged 
Kenneth. “There may be an excellent 
chance for a job of match-making here. 
Dad, the X. K. has a wonderful dower— 
it will bring the mills, the lands and the 
spirit of its men. But it mustn’t come 
as a kitchen slavey—it must come as a 
true helpmate!” 

To Clare’s cheeks rushed the flame of 
devoted zeal; in her eyes blazed eager 
entreaty. ‘Colonel Marthorn, the money, 
the power, the brains of the Temiscouata 
need the soul of the X. K.” In that pas- 
sionate declaration, she suggested a solu- 
tion of all the labor-troubles of the big 
round world! 

“IT have pondered considerably on the 
subject of the soul of the X. K. since 
you talked to me at Sebomuk Farm, Miss 
Kavanagh. Our men are performing in 
a way that shows us we have no such 
asset.” 

He walked off, and Kenneth, after giv- 
ing the girl a reassuring pat on the arm, 
followed. 

“Rosie, the millennium is coming to the 
Toban—I know it!” whispered Clare exe 
citedly. “But did you hear what Colonel 
Marthorn said? He will forgive poor Tim 
if you can find him and make him good.” 

The little wife wiped the tears from 
her cheeks and looked helplessly at the 
hills. 

“T know, Rosie. It’s too much to ex- 
pect of you. But only think what it will 
mean if you can do it—no, if we can do 
it. I don’t amount to much in the X. K. 
now, except as help to Kenneth. He’s 
doing it all. He’s carrying all the load. 
But there’s something you and I can try 
to do, Rosie. Women can do it better 
than men. We must find Tim!” 


" Pigcerren began to act with her old self- 
assurance and ordered horses put to 
a jumper. Kenneth did not see her de- 
part; she went by a road which avoided 
the windows of the wangan-camp. 

Tim was in the Abol region. So, when 
the journey had been made, there was a 
strange and pitiful sound in the ledgy 
fastnesses where John Xavier Kavanagh 
had raised echoes when he stood forth and 
cursed the laggard sun. Rosie was plain- 
tively calling for her mate. She felt that 
on her was the responsibility of his sal- 
vation; he had been promised to her as 
her own if she could make him good once 
more. To and fro among the crags she 
wandered, hand in hand with Clare, plain- 
tively, thrillingly, tremulously calling: 
“Tim—Tim!” 

She added words of love and reassur- 
ance and pleaded with the echoes. But 
farther than all the other words winged 
the throbbing pathos of, “Tim! My Tim!” 

He appeared to her at last—came from 
the mouth of a cavern on his knees and 
dragged himself toward her, still on his 
knees, his hands outstretched. The -hide- 
ous sack was no longer on his shoulders. 
She ran and was wrapped in his arms. “I 
aint finished with ’em yet, Rosie. I aint 
done with ’em for the sake of you and 
the Colleen Clare! But I couldn’t stay 


hiding when I heard you,” he sobbed. 
“T’ll finish with ’em, and then I'll come 
to you—come to you right.” 

“Tim, you have finished. You must 
come with us—come now,” pleaded Clare. 

“No, there’s all what’s ahead. There’s 
Ragmuff and Gulf Hagas and the Black 
Gods and—” 

“Tim, it is being settled in another way. 
Listen to me!” She knelt down in front 
of him and talked long and earnestly, but 
he mumbled and blinked at her across 
Rosie’s shoulder and did not seem to un- 
derstand. 

“And you say they’re running, colleen 
—trunning all free!” he said over and 
over. 

“They're running, Tim—our logs. 
body will stop them,” Clare insisted. 

“And you say they don’t want me for 
the prison?” 

“No, Tim, no! They want you to go 
home with Rosie. You have been sick. 
She will make you well.” 

He pondered for a time and then rose 
and started down a path which led to the 
river. Clare and Rosie followed and did 
not attempt to stay him. He was calm 
and thoughtful, and in spite of his hag- 
gard face and straggly beard and ragged 
garments, he seemed more like the Tim 
Mulkern who was always kind and good. 

The gorge was roaring full of logs and 
white water. He went as close to the 
brink as he dared, shielded his eyes with 
his palm and gazed down. 

“Mr. Kavanagh, sir, they’re running 
free,’ he shouted. “God bless ’em, run- 
ning free! And ye say my work is done 
and I can go home? Thank ye, sir. Ye 
always have been kind to me when I have 
done my best.” He turned and looked at 
his wife’s face. For a moment, in that 
new and quiet mood of his, he showed sur- 
prise—but only for a moment. “Rosie, 
darlin’,” he whispered. “I’m glad ye’ve 
come. Ye’ll take me home, wont ye? 
Whist! I had to show ould X. K. that 
marrying ye hadn’t spoiled me for the 
place at his right hand in the drive. But 
I’m tired, darlin’, tired! Take me home. 
I want to rest.” 


No- 


ss was plenty of water that 
spring, for the snows had been deep 
and the rains heavy. But it was the “soul 
of the X. K.” that put both drives down 
together, after Colonel Marthorn and 
Kenneth had bound their separate con- 
cerns to a plan of immediate codperation 
and to a more elaborate future project of 
affiliation and compromise. 

Before his departure for the city, 
Colonel Marthorn paid Miss Clare Kav- 
anagh a call which had nothing to do 
with business. He chatted amiably; tact- 
fully he reserved his amende honorable 
for his parting words, in order that he 
might give her as little cause for em- 
barrassment as possible. “Miss Kavanagh, 
allow me to say that I deeply value the 
honor you have done us by accepting my 
son. Mrs. Marthorn will write to you. 
Two occasions will make June a very 
happy month for us old folks.” 

Kenneth and Clare remained at the out- 
let; the drive was running free below, 
and the regular bosses were in charge. 
He sat with Clare one day in front of 
Tom Kilbeck’s door and pointed to the 
lone pine on the ridge far down the gorge. 
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“I have been looking at that tame 
long time. I have a mind tga 
climbing irons and the rf i 
ought to be able to lay out comm 
topographical work from that fam 
I’m waiting for this mud to dry. 
“Your pardon, Muster 
apologized Tom Kilbeck. “gp 
the gang-far peep ye’re wanting, 
stickit, yon, gi’es your een plenim 
I’ve been up ut!” "ae 
“If you go to the tree I'd Heme 
with you, Kenneth,” urged Clam 
ought to find fairly dry pickim 
the top of the horseback.” s 
“Of course, ye’d ne’er go crawl 
a bit hole in doing your wort 
Marthorn. But keep oot o’ hal 
there.” He ducked obeisance (gman 
“Ut’s a bear-trap, mum. I did ae 
Sawba’day slack-time.” cee 
But for Kenneth, speculating ge 
much of an outlook he might él n ine 
the tall pine, and for Ciare, Taplin 
surveying her lover, catcning hima 
time when he was engrossed in iam 
the subject of Mr. Kitbeck’s 
held little of interest. They 
questions, and he volunteered ne 
information. . 
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NOE THE BEAR, -pursuing is ud 
the next day, found himself Rami 
to it all of a sudden. Kezar haga 
making daily trips along the horsé ack 
a point where he could overlook tm 
let camp. He came running back i 
haste that Noel was obliged to thrownm 
self on his face in a coppice. 
Holding from one side of the rid 
dodging from tree to tree, the Ind 
lowed Donald after the usual maa 
the trail. He found that he was ae 
to keep rather closer to the young 
than was prudent, but there weres 
coming along the path; a maim 
woman were chatting sociably, aa 
their presence and their whem 
known; it enabled Noel to keep: i 
their sight while he kept Donald aims 
most of the time. Over and ovem 
Kezar stopped and took aim, & 
his. rifle by means of a tree. 
he lowered the barrel and went 
trees were thickly set on the 
may have lacked resolution; he may@ 
found the trees troublesome. ~ 395 
The ridge offered but little reake 
for an assassin who wanted to mia 
of his job and to hide his 1dentiy 
that this man with the ie: was 00 
rately seeking opportunity Wass 
the on Se who had watched Bim 
past with such intentness. Old el 
the knife he had been honing fons 
He dropped lower down the ™ 
hurried; he began to run, €V€R EES 
old heart might crack for It. Eas 
get behind this renegade with 
That was it—get behind him; 3% 
Noel had been facing him milses 
time; Kezar was walking bac 
ing and dodging. é. 
But at last there was a covert, # 
one. Kezar saw it and burmese 
side of the ridge; the path IPRS 
point, and that was why the 6m 
ideal: it was above the pa i 
the upcocked plat of a fallen & 
Noel looked up from where BS 
his hands and knees. He sow 
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You smack your lips over it, 
because you like its taste, its 
quality, its genuine gratifi- 
cation. It satisfies thirst. 


Nobody has ever been able to success- 
fully imitate Coca-Cola, because its 
quality is indelibly registered in the 
taste of the American public. 





Demand the genuine by full name — 
nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA CO, 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Average Mileage Delivered 


Last Year--14,000 Miles: 


That's the record of the Hood Extra Ply 
Tire, size 30"x 3%". What other make of 
tire can point to such a performance with its 
resulting low cost per mile? 


For the purpose of comparison, consider a so-called 
“standard” tire of the same size listing at $20.85— 
recently adjusted on a basis of 3.500 miles—and which 
may deliver, let us say, 4,500 miles. Figured ona 

cost-per mile basis, this ordinary tire shows an actual 


and final cost of $4.63 for each 1000 miles run. 


Figured on the same basis, a Hood —listing 
at $31.00—shows a final cost of only $2.21¥ 
for each 1000 miles. The difference, which 
is $2.41 44, proves that in running 14,000 
miles on Hoods the user saves $33.81 for 


each Hood Tire. 


And remember also that—one tube only s 
required during the life of a Hood, while the 
“‘low-mileage” make will require at least 
three tubes to cover an equal distance. 
At $4.00 each your extra-tube expense 

is $8.00 


$33.81 +$8.00 = $41.81 —what 
you save in running 14,000 
miles if your tire is a Hood. 
Can you afford to be 

without Hoods? 


Put on a Hood to-day 
Forget it for a year 


Ask the Hood 
dealer for proof. 
And write to us for 


Youcanbuy = 2m »°" 


HOOD TIRES —_ HOOD TIRE CO, Ine. 
at this sign 22 Nichols Avenue 
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sj into the hole, rifle across his 
<a Sp he had chosen his ambush; 
jad resolved to =a 
Noel rose, the honed knife in his fist. 
Hifted foot as if to rush toward the 
but he halted his step and stood 
sod in that fashion, in the petrified 
im of a pointing hound. He felt 
gab of a sensation which he had never 
itenced in his years, one hundred and 
He saw Death lay revengeful and 
maining and ruthless hand on ra “ 
; mworth ents, for—the plat of eart 
shed on and lay with soil-edges 
ied. Upraised, the mass of earth had 
med odd, out of place. Now the riven 
ump jutted from a stretch of earth 
ia was fitted back into the place where 
jad been resting through all the years. 
Noel clambered to the spot and stood 
ide the trunk and raised the honed 
ife and said a prayer to mighty Pamo- 
god of vengeance of all the tribes 
th once made up the great Abnaki 
ss Pamola had taken it all upon him- 
if} Pamola had revenged the White 
jy! Pamola had saved the honed knife 
m the stain of a human being’s blood! 
Standing above the horror which Nature 
ad sealed away forever, he stamped his 
wt “You hear me, eh?” he growled 
ep in his throat. “You say you no 
yo Lola? Huh! That’s so! No 
ords make folks be married. Not even 
big Word! Something e!se make folks 
bemarried. Me go tell Lola!” 


HE Indian trudged back to the depot 

tamp and stood before Tom Kilbeck, 
Wo Was sitting in the spring sun, whit- 
ing dancing-balls as playthings for the 
ittens, Noel’s intent and somber stare 
pontinued until Tom snapped impatient 
“Down there!” The Chief pointed to- 
d the tall pine. “Trap drop. Me see 


Faither bear, eh? Good work! I'll 
jo doon wi’ a couple o’ naggies and the 
nd-falls,” 
“No bear!” 
| Tom dropped his knife and stood up; he 
ooked puzzled and frightened. 
d Kezar!” Noel said it with 
s little emotion as he had declared that 
Where was no bear. 
Kilbeck became sickly white and sat 
maid Gawd, I've rigged ut to kull a 
‘Come to say me no tell! 
tell So good-by!” 
“Wait, vail Wait!” pleaded the 
at tremulously. “You saw him? 
But how could -ut happen? There was 
beer in full sight. There was 
a 0’ treacle. There was the 
d wi’ the word o’ warning. And 
dhe be crawling into a hole?” 
cole No look behind. In hole 


You no 


e There’s only 
thot _ ay, besides yer- 
er to shoot.” 

Plea No kill anybody any more. 
ne sag Me no tell. You no tell. 
Be took bi ere. Must go. Good-by!” 
bets dan Pack from the peg inside Kil- 
ee and went away with the air 


Something important to 


= 8 remained on ‘his bench, 


his elbows on his knees, his hands dan- 
gling limply. In his consternation he 
watched the Indian depart; he made no 
protest, and he ‘did not return a word to 
Noel’s farewell. One of the kittens 
clawed its way up Kilbeck’s trouser-leg 
and climbed to his shoulder by way of 
his arm; the kitten sniffed at his ear with 
little cold nose. “Dinna ye be hunting 
for what went in there just noo, wee 
wallopy! Ut’s a sair dreadful thing thot 
went in there! Ut’ll ne’er come oot!” 
He sat and meditated for a long time. 
“Listen, auld mousers! Ut is already 
kenned by the lass and her lad and by 
many more that he had reason enow to 
run away, and to stay away for aye. And 
nobody cares nowt, save auld Grands’r 
Jingle-cash behind his wuckut in the bruck 
hoose! Ut’ll be for me to go to grands’r 
and say thot Donald hinted to me thot 
he was going awa’ to better himself, and 
then he would come dancing hame! I 
owe thot to the grands’r to make an auld 
codger’s last days hopeful, if nowt else.” 

So the cats and the kittens, crowding at 
Kilbeck’s feet, listened to the only funeral 
discourse, such as it was, concerning Don- 
ald Kezar; they heard the first suggestion 
of a rumor which was later accepted as 
fact in the valley of the Toban. 


CS day in June, in Ste. Agathe, Paul 
Sabatis and Noel the Bear made the 
carry, going north, and put in their canoe 
above Tulandic. On the shore Clare and 
Kenneth strolled, watching the hold-bcoms 
filling with the logs of the joined drives. 

Clare called to the Indians, and they 
waited. 

“What can you tell me for news about 
Lola, Chief?” she asked. She questioned 
Noel rather than Paul; there seemed to be 
some mystery in regard to Lola’s relations 
with Paul. 

“Him—him tell!” returned the Chief. 

She found an answer for herself before 
the young ‘man spoke. There could be 
only one reason for the light in his eyes 
and the glory of happiness on his face. 

“All is well with her, ma’m’selle! She 
is at Ste. Anne the Good. We are going 
there. She will come home with us.” 
His tone caressed the word “home” with 
inexpressible tenderness. 

“Do I understand? May I—” she hesi- 
tated. 

He had pulled off his hat when she 
approached him. He held it toward her 
and pointed to a folded paper that was 
skewered with quills and held the hat’s 
flap against the crown after the manner 
of a cockade. “I suppose the Indians 
used to find more poetry in the woods in 
the old days,” he said, smiling. “At any 
rate, ma’m’selle, the maiden used to send 
her token, and the lover with great pride 
set it in the feathers of his headdress and 
wore it when he went to claim his bride. 
I trouble you with poor affairs of my 
own, perhaps. But because I am happy, 
I tell you. Because I am so happy, I 
wear it. It is a letter from Lola.” 

“My hand to you, Paul! And to Lola 
take my best love. I too will trouble you 
with an affair of my own.” She stepped 
back and put a proprietary hand on Ken- 
neth’s arm. “Very soon there will be a 
wedding up on the hill. We shall wel- 
come friends. You'll bring Lola to see 
us, wont you?” 
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The sincerity of her tone was convinc- 
ing; this was no condescending patronage. 

“She will be glad to come, ma’m’selle! 
Her stay with you was short and sad; but 
her talk about you has been long and 
loving.” 

On their way back from the river Ken- 
neth and Clare made a detour through the 
village; they had extra instructions to 
leave with Tim Mulkern, who had in- 
sisted on having full charge of “the bull- 
pen,” his name for the general barbecue. 
He had also insisted that the city caterer 
must keep his own place on the hill 
among ‘“‘the high-toned folks.” 

Clare had canvassed with Kenneth the 
plan of a quiet wedding, but they had 
given up that idea with the despairing 
conviction that it would never do. The 
Toban expected, with complete and guile- 
less faith, certain things from John Xavier 
Kavanagh’s daughter on her wedding- 
day. And did not that wedding signify 
the marriage of the Temiscouata and the 
X. K. as well? And if that didn’t call 
for a celebration, what did? 

Their way from Mulkern’s took them 
past the brick office and the cottage of 
Abner Kezar. The old man was at work 
in his flower garden, thriftily using the 
time between his supper and the dusk. 
They stopped and leaned upon the fence. 

“And still not any news?” asked Clare. 

“Figger-four’ came limping toward 
them, his seamed face puckering with a 
sort of beseeching smile. That had been 
his attitude toward Clare ever since the 
disappearance of Donald—unspoken apol- 
ogy, deep humility and a mysterious and 
elaborate devotion which she found it 
hard to understand. “Not definite—not 
exactly definite, Miss Clare! But hope- 
ful—hopeful! One investigating bureau 
has clues—is on a trail. And he'll come 
home. Oh, yes, he’ll come. He’ll see my 
advertisement. It’s worded as you told 
me—‘All forgiven.’ And he’ll know that 
by your kindness he’ll surely be forgiven. 
Just a moment, Miss Clare! I have been 
gathering them for you. I was coming up 
the hill pretty soon. But if you'll take 
them, it will save me the walk. I don’t 
feel quite able to walk much these days!” 
He hurried away and returned with a bou- 
quet which he had dampened from his 
watering-pot. All old-fashioned flowers, 
assembled with an old man’s poor skill in 
assortment! But she took them with 
real gratitude and patted his hand. 

“We shall have your boy back soon, 
grands’r! Be of good courage!” 

The lovers walked slowly away together. 

The old man knelt upon a strip of 
sward that bordered a pansy-bed. He 
made pretense of being much engrossed 
by his work, but his tears dropped upon 
the questioning little flower-faces that 
were upraised to his face, and his hands 
did not move. 





Next month begins 
Rupert Hughes’ new novel, the 
best of his many excellent stories, 
“What's the World Coming To?” It is 
a timely novel of these pérplexing 
but dramatic after-the-war times—a 
story compounded with the same 
masterly skill that made “What Will 
People Say?” “Empty Pockets” and 
“The Unpardonable Sin” so remark- 
ably well liked. 
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““Yoked wit 
an Unbeliever’ 


H® had promised to wait for her forever. 
And when at last she came to him— 
still hoping, believing, adoring — she found 
him and this hill girl. Had he forgotten her 

that white and beautiful English girl 
for the sake of a yellow native? 

Raw is the passion—wild are the loves and 
the hates when the tale is told by 


Rudyard 


KIPLING 


Once in a generation a man is born in whom 
burns the fire of heaven-—the world calls such 
a man a genius. 

But the genius does not learn. He flames 
into the world like a meteor. He has nothing 
to learn. The heaven-given fire is his and 
urges himon. Of such is Rudyard Kipling. 
He has the message flashed from above. He 
has the vision of the seer. He sees into the 
hearts of men as though they were cased in 
glass. To him the future opens its gates. He 
is the high voice of authority, and to him there 
is no answer and no change. His words are 
the rolling of drums. His message is the 
blaring of trumpets. 

He has given us more different kinds of 
wonderful books than anyone who ever lived. 
Don’t be satisfied with scattered volumes — 
own the 19 volumes of his works 
— there isn’t a single page that it 
not a living flame. There is as 
much variety in it as there is in ten 
different authors. In this oneset are 
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Soldier Stories Stories of the Sub- 
Sea Stories marine 
Stories of India Stories of the Auto- 
Stories of the Jungle mobile 


andtheWild Animals Stories AboutBoys 
? we Stories Children’s Fairy 
Ghost Stories Tales 
Poems — Ballads 


Never Again at This Price 


For years you have read Kipling. You have 
seen his books advertised and thought that 
seme day you would own a set ot them for 
yourself, but you have put off the sendirg 
from month to month. The time for that is 
gone. Now—today—you must order your set 
of Rudyard Kipling to get it at the low pricc 


Send No Money 


Merely fill in your name and address on 
the attached coupon and drop in the mail, 
and the nineteen volumesot Rudyard Kipling 
will goto you promptly, all charges prepaid. 
If you are not proud to have them on your 
library shelves, send them back. But mail 
the coupon today. Thisis your last chance 
to get Kipling at the low price. 't miss it. 


Review of Reviews Co. X92." yn5,P'2c° 


R. B.-8-19 








REVIEW OF REVIEWS CoO., 
30 Irving Place, New York City 
Send me, on approval charges prepaid by you, the nine- 
teen volume set of the works of Rue yard Kipling 
If I keep the books I will remit one dollar a month 
for nineteen months, otherwise I will, within ten days, 
return the complete set to you at your expense, 
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THE LITTLE MOMENT OF HAPP)\Re 


(Continued from page 49) 











“TI have many rivals,” said Andrée. “It 
is not well.” 

“There is only one you, mignon.” 

“But yes, there is only one me, but 
there are many others: little Arlette, 
thees yong American girl. I wish to 
know thees yong American girl. I will 
meet her.” She nodded her head sev- 
| eral times. “You will have her come 
| here, or we shall dine together.” 
| “Nothing doing!” 

“Oh, what is thees you say? I do not 
onderstand. Give me the dictionnaire.” 

“The dictionary wont help. I mean 
I wont do it.” 

“Pourquoi?” 

“There you are again. 
Toujours pourquoi!” 

“Tt is well to ask why, many times. 
If one does not ask why, then many un- 
pleasant things may happen. If one asks 
why—then one knows and can weigh the 
results, n’est-ce pas? I like to know 
where I am marching.” 

“T don’t want you to meet Miss Knox, 
because you would not understand each 
other at all.” 

“I think we would. But I shall meet 
her jus’ the same. She is the kind of 
girl Americans marry. I wish to study 
why.” 

“She would be studying you, too.” 


Pourquoi! 





She shrugged her shoulders. “Of 
course! One woman always studies 
another. It is natural. I do not know 


why, unless it is to determine if the 
woman can take one’s lover away, or if 
ene can take the woman’s lover from her. 
I think that is it.” 

“But suppose you didn’t want the 
woman’s lover?” 

“That is of no importance. It is still 
very well to be able to say. to oneself that 
it would be possible to take that woman’s 
lover if it was desired.” 

“TI don’t like to hear you talk like 
that!” 

“Pourquoi?” 
with surprise. 

“It doesn’t sound nice. 
it doesn’t sound like you.” 

She put her cheek against his. “Then 
I will not say it, if you do not like. 
I do not want any other man. I want 
only you. Do you love me?” 

“Ves,” 

“No, I do not believe. You love this 
yong American girl, bicause- she thinks 
only of marry. You will marry this yong 
girl.” 

“T’m not going to marry anybody.” 

“Americans always do. It is the law 
of the country. You have said it.” 

“You know I love you.” 

“T am afraid bicause of thees yong 


Andrée’s eyes were big 


It sounds—oh, 


girl.” 
“Nonsense. I can’t marry anybody, 
Andrée. All I have in the world is my 


captain’s pay. Nobody can tell how long 
the war will last, nor how long I will be 
held in the service after it is over. And 
when I am discharged—well, what then? 
I don’t know. There’s nothing to look 
forward to but war—just this and noth- 
ing else.” 

She stroked his hand reflectively. “It 
| is well,” she said after a moment. “While 








there is war, you shall be here We 
theenk of nothing else. Aprés Ia 

—she made a little gesture with 
hands,—‘‘then we shall see. I¥ 
you will be fidéle wile it is that 
main in France. I am Satisfy —foy 

“You don’t believe I love you,” 

She mused, and then with that 
acteristic gesture of poking dq 
with her index finger, she said: 
many things. I theenk that I knoy 
one kind of love, and it ees long 
for all time’ and for all thing’, 
for marry or for not marry. Butli 
you have two kinds of love—ous Be 
it ees Américain—the custom of 
country. One love for pleasure 
how do you say?—one love for hum 
Listen, my friend—do the pleasmg 
and the business love never come a 
same time and for the same yong 
Eh?” 

“I have never loved anybody bat 
He paused. “You know all abot 
things, mignon. Is it possible 
woman to love two men at the 
time—or for a man to love two 
at the same time?” 

She laughed. “It ees the las’ bal 
the question you wish for to havea 
I theenk it ees different weeth ma 
woman. The woman, she love oly 
She give all. The man—maybe, If 
ver’ difficult. But I theenk if ther 
one large love, that it ees all 
theenk, Monsieur Ken, that one diy 
go away and leave me Ssolitawe, % 
shall to weep.” She clenched he 










































































































































and dug them into her eyes, aa «R 
laughed up at him. “See, I amver gular 
You mus’ make me to be joyous” ios 
She was right, he thought. Thered hack 
be but one love, one great love BEER i: , 
could he think otherwise, for ws ‘eto 
not there, close beside him, her i “¢ 
upon his cheek, her wonderful eyest# the 
ing up to his face with that inqm 
wondering, speculating glance that § r 
to his heart? One love, marvelous, K 
gocd! He could even pause fo asset self 
virtue. Maude Knox became vey that 
intangible. Andrée was here, int 


ing—in all the mystery of 
the strange allurement. This was oth 
This was an amazing sweetness WS 


which his life would be immess ee 
the poorer. It was a permanenty hesi 
could not be uprooted at 4 mo ably 
tice. He knew that it had al i 
altering, his whole life, and he was § beet 
Whatever might come of it, he WS OE ora. 
Something had been given to him | va 
would remain a miraculous si 
long as light entered his eyes 9 oo 
blossomed in his soul. har 






ry 
“Andrée!” he said tremulously. 


drée!” aa 
She sighed with content. | ie: 
happy,” she replied. “Eyver’thing 


well.” 













CHAPTER XX 








ARIS awoke to the Fa “ 
July—Bastille Day—WHS 
ing that, just as it had mi 
ginning of the end of the 
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mark the last hour of | 

vail of ee It was fitting that | 
t national féte should bring to an 

the days when the boche was to be | 
Sead and that to-morrow was to see the 

saing of the end. But Paris did not | 

~ The air was heavy with portent; | 

¢ impended. There was present in 

heart the apprehension that the un- 

able might happen, and that their be- 

j city might, within a period of 

fall into the hands of the enemy. 

i with destruction at its door, Paris 
said still make holiday. Its heart was 

aifst. .. . - Its fortitude was on 

its reward. 

ea Wore and Andrée had chosen 
he Place des Ternes as the most advan- 

sous point from which to see the 

ade, and though it was raining a trifle 
fen they started out, with skies which 
mmised a drizzly day, they were not to 
deterred. People splashed about in its 
idullow puddles and jostled each other be- 
meen its fower-booths, which were doing 
thriving business. The parade was al- 
mady passing with martial music and 
amid much clapping of hands, but with 
us shouting than would have obtained in 

p American city. 

Ken edged Andrée as near the street 
she could. For him it was easy to look 
over the heads of the people and to see 
ithe marching soldiers, but little Andrée 
might as well have been at home across 
the river. She could see nothing, and 
thete was no box or chair to be had. 

“Shall I lift you up?” he asked. 

“Mais non! You cannot. I am of such 
a latgeness! But I shall see.” 

‘Ti set you on my shoulder and tell 
~ you are my granddaughter,” he 


“Regardez!” She took a small rectan- 
mitror from her sac and held it be- 

fore his eyes. Then she turned her 
back on the parade, and holding the mir- 


Tor at an angle above her head, looked | = 


ilo it with quaint intentness. 
“Oh, I see!” she exclaimed. “Behol’ 
the parade, it marches in the glass.” 





Ks laughed, but he was a trifle an- 
hoyed and embarrassed. Andrée her- 
sili, he thought, was so natural. so herself, 
that she would have not the least thought 
ithe world of making herself ridiculous 
@ conspicuous, but this absurd makeshift 
Of hers would certainly attract the atten- 
tion of the crowd—and nobody knew 
Ha Parisian crowd might do. He 
, looked about him uncomfort- 
decided to hold his peace. It 
Was Well, for within a radius of thirty 
a dozen men and women were doing 
eractly as ag ee They had come 
ach of them stood facin 
away + the procession, a mirror held 
€ the heads of the crowd, and it was 
or Kendall to keep from laughing. 
then vn interested Kendall more 
ica Mg men. There was a 
a chil ed simplicity, a lack of reserve, 
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8s about them: y y 
3 ; yet there was 
tte a — and a grandeur in 
ng. verywhere were flowers! 
' M 4 girl would run out from 


Me curb to hand a blossom to some 





or Englishman or Portu- 
“* French soldier marched 
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“Smoother 


you have pictured—every man has—the happy shave; the 


just right heft of the razor, the painless purr of the blade, 
the quick job, the silken skin. That’s a Smoother Face! 


Millions of Gem users on six continents know this shaving 


truth— 
‘‘The Blade is the Razor’’ 


Gem Damaskeene Blades—keen as Damascus Steel—have 
a durable delicacy of edge that actually gives a silken skin, a 
happy shave. 

Specially tempered, hardened and ground, they are then 
patent-processed, tested and double-inspected. Only our 39 
years of experience and “know how” could produce such 
blades! 

The Gem frame—so simple to the eye and yet so vital to 
your shave—holds the blade against your face at the Univer- 
sal Angle. No adjustment is necessary. 

Fit a Gem Damaskeene Blade into a Gem frame and get the 
full service you can ask from any razor. Get a Smoother Face! 


Every man should read the 
new folder “Smoother Faces 
and How to Get One.” Shall 
we send you a copy P 


The Standard Gem Set 
includes frame and 
handle, stropping de- 


viceand 

$ 00 seven 
Damas- 

wo ££ 6ene 
Blades 


in compact velvet lined 
case. 


GEM CUTLERY CO., Inc., New York 


Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine Street, W., Montreal 
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The Perfect 
Hair Remover 
Cy course you have removed 


hair in various ways; 
most-women have, but to know 
the difference between De Miracle 
and other methods try it just once, 
and if you are not convinced that 
it is the perfect hair remover, return 
it to us with the De Miracle guar- 
antze and we will refund your money. 
Onaly genuine De Miracle, the orig- 
inal sanitary liquid, devitalizes hair, 
which is the only common-sense 
way to remove it from face, neck, 
arms, underarms and limbs. 
Insist on genuine De Miracle and 
you will gt the only depilatory that 
has ever been endorsed by eminent 
physicians, surgeons, dermatologists 
and medical journ 

Three sizes: €oc, $1.00, $2.00 

At all toilet counters, or direct from us, 
in plain wrapper, on receipt of 63¢, 
$1.04 or $2.08, which includes war tax 


| poilus or the wiry Tommies. 


The street 
was thick with flowers, and the air rained 
flowers. 

The Americans passed. In their guns 
were no blossoms; on their tunics were 
no bouquets.. They marched very stiffly, 
| erect, businesslike, with eyes to the front. 
| The French had shuffled by jovially with 
| nods and smiles. The Italians grinned 
| cheerfully; so did the Portuguese; even 
| the English were somewhat relaxed. But 

all these had known four years of war. 

The Americans, marching like one man, 
| like a sp'endid machine, seemed somehow 
| sterner, of more warlike stuff. They struck 
| the eye and won the applause of the mul- 

titude. But they were of no sterner stuff, 
| nor would they have asserted themselves 

to be better fighting men than the sturdy 
They were 
younger—that was what impressed one. 
| Their youth cried aloud. Amid those 
soldiers of France and England and Italy 
| and Be'gium, they looked like boys; and 
yet their age might not have been less 
than these others—for the others had 
| seen four years of war. But they were 
| splendid, these young men from another 


| from the muzzle of his gun. 


| world, and the heart of Paris went out 


to them. 

A hand touched Kendall’s arm, and he 
turned. 

“Why, Maude!” he exclaimed, and 
shot a startled glance toward Andrée. 
She had not seen, but was peering into 
her mirror. 

“How glad you are to see me!” she 
laughed. “Really, I’ve nothing catching. 
What’s the matter?” She glanced about 
and saw Andrée. “Oh,” she said, “I’m 
glad. I wanted to know her.” 

“T told you—” he began, but it was 
Andrée who. interrupted. 

“Bon jour, Mademoiselle Knox,” she 
said gravely. “We have met one little 
time.” 

“Yes, indeed, and I have wanted so 
much to meet you again. I have to!d Mr. 
Ware—” 

“And I too have wanted to know you. I 








DeMiracle 


| Dept. E-19, Park Ave. and 129th St. 
D Zz New York City 
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attracts rets and mice. 
* eT cert die in the house.” 


exterminator. Sold by 
druggists and genera! 
stores everywhere, 


Write for Free Booklet, 


| shoulders—“les Américains are droll. 
| would not.” 


have said it to him, yes, many times. I 
have said that I shall to know thees Miss 
Maude Knox. But’”—she shrugged her 
He 


“He can’t help himself now, can he? 
Now that we know we want to be ac- 
quainted with each other, there’s nothing 
he can do about it.” 

“Oh, I do not onderstan’. You speak 
trop vite, mademoiselle. My English, it is 
of the worst.” 

“And my French is nonexistent. But 
that doesn’t matter in the least, does it?” 


FOR those girls there was now some- 
thing of much greater importance than 
the parade, and they promptly forgot it. 
Maude moved over to Andrée’s side, and 
they began the sort of conversation that 
women use when they are appraising each 
other with serious intention. Ken listened 
uneasily. There was nothing he could do. 
This thing that he had desired not to hap- 
pen had happened, and that was all there 
was to it. He pretended to watch the 
parade, but his mind was concentrated 
on what the girls were saying. The girls 
appeared to have forgotten him as well 
as the marching men. He edged away 2 
trifle with-elaborate unconsciousness, and 
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presently reached a point from Which 
could study the girls with covert 

The contrast between Andre 
Maude was so extreme that they gs 
to have nothing in common but their 
and as Ken considered, he saw 
not even this in common, At 
conceptions of it and of j i 
possibilities and obligations nia 
as different as the color of theires 
the expressions of their faces. Quy 
not see Andrée without being com 
that she was a woman, of the fem 
of her, and that the chief business of 
life was to be the complement gf 
man. The first emotion that Andréees 
was tenderness. As one lookedat 
Knox, his first thought was comm 
—followed by a mental note that 
would be reliable, capable of taking g 
of herself. Maude was not beautify, 
she was pretty with a clean-cut tm 
prettiness that spoke of health ofm 
and of body. She was not the w 
man would fall in love with at fire 
but rather one who would first be adm 
and then loved. Andrée would be 
first—then admired as the sweetnes 
her unfolded under the urging of 
Andrée was fragile. Ken looked 
lips, perfectly drawn, delicate, seni 
—her most eloquent feature. They 
lips to kiss—lips to give kisses. 
perhaps, stood the chief differen 
tween these girls and their attitomd 
ward life: that Andrée would give g 
give—asked no other happiness bu 
give of herself and her sweetness 
her tenderness and her love, while Mam 
would demand an exchange. She 
could love, but always there would tei 
hibitions and reservations. She 
take thought of practical matters, tem 
cient in love and marriage. Nod 
she would be selfish, Ken felt sure, | 
that she would see to it her reli 
with the man she loved would Dew 
organized and stabilized. She would 
a wife and a comrade to the ma 
married, and perhaps a dominant fon 
Andrée would be wife and sweetal 
with no thought of dominating, butalp 
giving, of adding to the happiness ff 
man she loved. 


AAUDE was the ideal wife, in 47am 
nership of man and wife as Alm 
cans have come to look upon that reais 
Ken’s American friends would 1s 
Maude with compliments and would is 
gratulate him upon making a wise 
tion. Everybody would say he 

a splendid wife—and it would ket 
She was a typical American wilt 
is to say, she embodied those things 
Americans have set as their } 
wifehood. He wondered what they Wa 
say of Andrée, even granting that 
drée’s conception of virtue ™#. 
American conception. He could 
agine, though he could well yen f= 
stir she would create. She wouldv® 
beautiful—so beautiful as to excite po 
eous suspicion. She would be 0@ 
in a foreign sort of way, a0 

sinful sort of way. They ¥ 

be able to see into her heart, oF : 
derstand the marvel of her GOWN 
was as far outside their expe ence.® 
was actually outside Kens 35 
who studied her hourly, but neve 
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understand her. She 
read Se etery and an anom- 
“to him; she would always be to him 
| who was guilty according to his 
sted conscience, and yet escaped the 
axation or the stain of guilt. She was 
yet she was wholly good. : 

Fe said this to himself, and then hotly 
24% She was not bad. In his heart 
s knew she was not bad, and he knew as 
dai be had never approached a soul 
Geiwas as clean, as unselfish, as purely 
as hers. Maude Knox was good 
sspable of unselfishness and fine ten- 
But she could never accomplish 
Andrée had accomplished. She 
4 never do as Andrée did and retain 
purity. He did not realize that this 
because Maude herself would have 

i herself to have lost her purity. 


EN realized that he was getting him- 
self into a state of mind; that he 
reviving those disturbing thoughts 
ich had such power to make him mis- 
le. And he had been very happy 
h Andrée. He had loved his happi- 
sss, and now he wanted it to persist. It 
d been something new in his life, very 
pious, very wonderful—and he was 
it willing that it should be dimmed. 
He stepped behind the girls and spoke. 
Andrée turned and smiled. “You shall 
0 away,” she said. “We do not need 
you. You shall watch the parade while 


Miss Knox and myself make thees ver’ | 


interesting talk. Yes.” 


“What are you and Miss Knox talking | 
about?” 


“What should we be talking about?” | 
asked Maude. “About ourselves, of | 


course,” 
elt is ver’ nice subjec’,” said Andrée 
with an impish twinkle. 


“Let me come in. Talk about me, and | 
listen.” 


“Poul! You! If we talk about you, 


a ver’ angry.” 


“Bicause we shall say the truth, and | 
men want only to be praised, n’est-ce pas? 
pane are greedy for praise. Oh, | 


la, 
have now 


Ken laughed. “Andrée is alwa 7 | 
ys very 
disagreeable, I don’t see how I endure | 


She nodded. “Yes. I am mos’ dis- | 
sf She accented the last syl- | 
a GQuaintly. “It is bicause I do not like 


: “Mademoiselle is very much interested 
m » Said Maude. 


“ ° 
e oo foes le Capitaine, he tell me 


millions of population. The 
W Pulling is sixty stories high. 
Everybody Owns an automobile and goes 
W0the movies. Baseball is the national 


n 


; Man ees marry and ees 

oy his wife,” interrupted Andrée. 

2 “Tow ver sérieux and mos’ re- 
Hons, ahead are ashame’ when they 
eis oY 1 have study Monsieur!” 
eed with childish gayety. “Oh, 

ue, it mus’ be ver’ droll. Re- 

ate born, these Ameri- 
ver’ rich; they marry; 


Com 





ge eeitin Ware. Will you be- | 


« : | 
acne 18 a large country. It has | 
oolworth 
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Face Powder 


“Sifted Through Silk” 


If you think all face powders are alike, then 
you have a pleasant surprise coming to you 
with your first trial of Pussywillow. 


Be curious enough to learn why so many 
women now express a decided preference for 
this Henry Tetlow quality creation—buy a 
box today. Stays on in warmest weather. 
Five shades—white, flesh, pink, cream and 
brunette. 50 cents the box. 


Free Sample on Request 


or miniature box sent for a dime. State shade wanted. 


Pussywillow Powder Tablets in White and Flesh, 
Pussywillow Rouge in Dark, Mediumand Rose. Both in 
purse-size box with puff, 50c each. Ask your dealer for them. 


Pussywillow Talc de Luxe 


You simply demanded it, so now your dealer can supply it. 
Delightfully different. 


A superior talc perfumed with the 
charming Pussywillow odor. Put 

up in anartistic can of unique 

design. 35 cents. 


HENRY TETLOW CO, 


Established 1849 
MAKERS OF 
Pussywillow Dry Shampoo 


165 Henry Tetlow Bidg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mollie King, of “Good 
Morning Judge”’ fame, is 
one of the most beautiful 
of New York’s stage and 
screen stars. 


ollie “Hiings, Message 


“Don’t say you can’t improve your complex- 
ion! Youcan. But you’ve got to liven up your 
circulation. Beauty is simply a reflection of 
health. My advice? Get a Star Electric Mas- 
sage Vibrator and you’ll have a complete beauty 
parlor in your home. 


“After a day at the seashore, after motoring, 
golf, tennis, horseback riding or any outdoor 
exercise, nothing that I know of will so thor- 
oughly rejuvenate one’s complexion and entire 
body like a delightful, at-home treatment with 
a Star Vibrator.” 

Cordially, 


MOLLIE KING. 


Electric 


Massage 


‘VIBRATOR 


For Use in Your Own “Home 


CTaeal - 
Your Hair 
and Scalp 


Get a “‘Star’’ from your department or 
drug store. Or, send $5 today to Fitz- 
gerald Mfg. Co., 107 Farley Place, 
Torrington, Conn., and we will send 

} direct to you, on ten days’ free trial. 
fe fatigue Money back, if desired. 


and Headaches 


Complete 
No Extras 














to ‘Buy 





Le mE Why Have Freckles dag 


Ps The fairer the skin, the more ugly 1t is 
3} when marred by freckles, and the: really 
is necessary. as the warm 
F f, . PS ot the hot i eee ae causing the g 
or orty years #) natural em) Trassment t every women " 
P 5 feels, fr kege of Kintho 
Feshion hes put her |B Sennen Hh eee ees ae 
way to remove them, amd quickly have a soft, clear, 
youthful and beautiful complexion, whi course, 
Hs should ha kles. 


y afe rea 


‘ bm > 
% bh i 


cs 2 4 \. stamp of approval on 
COmans |i : 
FACE POWDER, || sic w-morine sod you thnk! be Santied = 


spots begin to disappear. It is 
All tints 50 cents, tax paid, at all Soap, as this helps to keep the 
toilet counters. Miniature sample . 


box 4 vents to cover cost of mailing, | § Kintho Manufacturing Co. 
The Freeman Perfume Co. & Ellicott Square 
Dept. 115 Condinnstl-O) ITF erent 





FS 


= 


SORIA 








| yourself. I 
| know what the answer is—yet 
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they die ) 
I believe they are afraid to live.” 
“Yes, mademoiselle,” said 
“you have hit on something 
are afraid to live, all of us. We 
live. We want a great happines, 
are afraid of it. You can't yy 
us better than we can understanj 
You have learned to live and be uni 
We have not learned to get the bay 
of life, and our greatest terror ig gf 
ve vga tongues. It has been 
ul tor me to come to yo 
to see.” ~~ 
“And has Mademoiselle really 
asked Andrée, her eyes on Maude’s 
Maude hesitated. “I have tried tp 
and I think I have understood a fit 
have changed. I am not the sam 
I am not the same girl at all who} 
in France a few months ago,” 
“May one ask what Mademoiselle 
see’?”’ 


but they never live, ltis 


AUDE answered, speaking slowly 
feeling her way. “When I left 


| ica, I thought I was broad-minded 
| tolerant. 


My father had brought m 
to be less narrow-minded than moa 
He is a professor of philosophy, Butl 
found out that I was very narrow 
indeed. I could only see one si 
that was the viewpoint of those g 
whom I was brought up. The tha 
have come to see is that my home 
was right in setting up its own stam 
and in maintaining them—because { 
standards were best for my hometi 
But I have found out that other 
and countries have an equal right & 
up their own standards and arranged 
own modes of living. I think I ai 
lieve now that a thing which B® 
wrong in Terre Haute, Indiana, may 
right in Paris or London or Rome, 
that a thing which may be right a” 
Haute may be wrong in Venice,” 

“T onderstan’,” said Andrée gum 
“The thing you mean to Say is thes 
it not? That an act, it become 
when we think it is wrong? But if 
city think it is right, then it #9 
for that city? N’est-ce pas?” 

“Ves, something very like that.” 

“Ts that an answer to the quesia 
asked you at dinner a few days agi 
Ken asked. 

Andrée looked at him quickly. 
paused a moment before she replied; 
she shook her head. “No,” si 
“that is more complex. If you ws 
Parisian, I think I could answer Jo" 
out hesitation. But you are al 
can, who possibly should cling t 
can standards no matter. where ya 
It is different. No, 1® 


“And thees question?” asked 
directly. ; 

It i something like this that 
dall had feared from a meetiig Per 
Andrée and Maude—that somes 
such as this would spring UW? 
would be subjected to emba 
discomfort. He was embarrass 
because he fancied Maude would 
barrassed, and because he feateas 
in her childlike frankness, 7s 
something which would s 
American prudery. He 
of the word prudery, bul ws 
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in his 


¢, ‘ hich it stood was 

ie , - He flushed and was about to 
aid f some stammered diversion, but 
E there answered perfectly calmly and 


ut hesitation: 
Se Ware asked me if I would 
" matry 2 man who had had an affair 


st er girl.” 
| bey egal Andrée. Then: “And why 
the beg mademoiselle? What has that to do 
ror is faimwith the marriage? It was a silly ques- 


it not?” 
Be eesrded her anxiously, but she 
no sign that she had attached any 
Stteance to his question—other than 
int note in the long-drawn “Ah!” with 
Sich she had heard it stated. : 

"Yes, it was a ver’ silly question,” An- 
dré ted, “for if it ees not, then 
se shall nevair be any marriages.” 

“ don't know—” said Maude. 

"Perhaps it ees bicause Mademoiselle 
ms ver yong and does not know the 
mt,” said Andrée with an air of age 
nd wisdom. 

"No, It is something in myself. 
ent the idea.” 

"Then there is but one hope for Made- 
piselle. She mus’-marry the monk.” 
"Now, listen here,” said Ken brusque- 
y, “this—this—oh, darn it all, let’s talk 
bout something else!” 

Andrée laughed gayly and pointed a 
er of ridicule at him. “Oh, see, we 
have frighten’ him. He is ver’ droll. 
metime’ he is same thing as young 
igi jus’ from the convent. But he is 
good, mademoiselle,” she said sud- 


I re- 


aoe denly and seriously. “He is mos’ good 
ight t and kind; I love him ver’ much.” 

range Maude touched Andrée’s hand, and her 
Tosmmmnere Were not guiltless of moisture. “I 


h is qu m2 Sure you do, dear,” she said, “and he 
| must love you very dearly too.” 





EN felt that the situation demanded 
something of him, that if he did not 
a oe himself adequate to the demand, 
. would sink in his own estimation and 
take @ lower place in the regard of both 
the gitl. It was awkward. No situation 
could be more awkward, but a thing was 
Tequired of him if he desired to be true 
to himself and worthy of the love that 
Andrée agen him. 
Sod, I do,” he said desperately. 
He had his reward in the depths of the 
Which came into Andrée’s eyes. 
i threatened to come an uncom- 
otlable pause, but Andrée averted it. 


n Ken and I go soon for 
tus ti” Mademoiselle, of course, 
+ Wish I might,” said Maude, her 
voice a trifle dulled and her eyes not al- 
pap “But I promised to help 
ode club on the Avenue Montaigne. 
nk must be going.” She looked at her 
= aa Indeed I must. I can 
W street now. Good-by, Captain 
“he Lby, mademoiselle.” 
es Poy said Andrée, holding out 
We mus’ meet again. There 
/M® Many things we mus’ pie of.” 
-, Maude looked down into Andrée’s dark- 
ope hai eyes and smiled. “Yes.” 
© must speak of many things.” 
wf > penta J the thoughts and 
Ds young American, 
nal) by the ideas of a 
Wor: reach a crisis in 
Iment. 
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To Those Who Want 
Cleaner Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





You Must Remove the Film 


Your teeth are not rightly cleaned 
if they discolor or decay, if tartar forms 
or pyorrhea starts. 


You may bruvth them twice daily, but 
the great tooth wrecker—a slimy film — 
is not being ended by it. 


The cause of most tooth troubles is an 
ever-present film. You feel it with your 
tongue. That is what discolors—not your 
teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


A Ten-Day 


We ask you to try it, to watch its effects, 
then look at your teeth in ten days. It 
will change all your ideas on teeth cleaning. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is albu- 
minous matter. The object of Pepsodent 
is to dissolve it, then to constantly com- 
bat it. 


This way is made possible by a new 
discovery. A harmless method has been 
found to activate the pepsin. Five govern- 
ments have already granted patents. The 
old activating agent was an acid, harmful 
to the teeth. And pepsin must be activated. 


So it is that film, not merely food debris, 
which the tooth brush must combat. 


The tooth brush alone is inadequate. 
The film is clinging. It gets into crevices, 
hardens and stays. The old methods of 
teeth cleaning fail to dissolve it. 


Dental science, after many years of 
searching, has found a way to combat it. 
Able authorities have proved this fact by 
convincing clinical tests. Leading dentists 
everywhere accept it. 


This way is now embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. And we gladly 
supply a 10-Day Tube for anyone to test. 


Revelation 


We urge you to prove Pepsodent as 
dentists prove it—by actual application. 
See the results, read the reason for them, 
and decide for yourself about it. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Use like any tooth paste. Note how clean 
the teeth feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the slimy film. See how teeth 
whiten as the fixed film disappears. 


Do this for your sake and your children’s 
sake. Learn the better way to clean teeth. 
‘he results will show you very quickly 
that this way is right. Cut out the coupon 
now. 








PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on acti- 
vated pepsin. An efficient film combat- 
ant, now endorsed by dentists everywhere 
and sold by druggists in large tubes. 

(185) 














Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT Co., 
Dept. 521, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IL 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


PROG so cce.0 bs 00 0.000 00be 00 neh Lee 


Address. . 
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ci 
i. 4 
'ypewriters 
in One” 
Because the 
Type is 
Instantly 
Inter- 


or 
able 


Types for all purposes 
and for all languages 
Spacing to sult size of type 
Perfect alignment 
Gutomatic Sybe Imbreosion 
All on one MULTIPLEX 


However many Nations are eventually 
recognized, and taken into a gue, there is 
a typewriter that can write the language of 
each and every one, the— 


MULTIPLEX HAMMOND 


Standard “Writing Machine” 


The Multiplex is «»-like any other typewriter 
—there are over 365 different type-sets, including 
all languages, to select from. Note the six styles 
shown above. 

This wonder-machine needs no interpreter. With 
all its precision of mechanism, its instant change 
of languages and type-styles, it is most simple of 
operation, and does perfect work automatical/y 


Make Your Writing Talk! 


With the Multiplex you can put emphasis when 
and whereyou want it—literally make your writing 
talk. That’s why lecturers, lawyers, clergymen, 
authors, and business men who_realize the value 
of personality in writing, use the Multiplex. 


Send for FREE PAMPHLET 


“How President Wilson Frightened the Lords at 
Midnight,” and other descriptive literature ex- 
laining the unique features of the Mu'tiplex. 
rite your name, address and occupation on the 
margin of this page NOW and mail! the margin to 


The Hammond Typewriter Co. 
574A East 69th Street, New York City 





Also — an Aluminum PORTABLE Model 


For Traveling—for Home. Weighs about 11 lbs. 
Full capacity. Ask for special folder. 







































































Foe ote CR Set 








The Electric Safety razor makes shaving a 
pleasure. Blade vibrating 7,200 times a minute 
cuts the beard smoothly and without slightest 
pull or irritation—feels like a gentle massage. 
Can be used with or without electric current. 


All users of the Lek-Tro-Shav speak well of it 


A barber says—‘‘Have shaved for years and have 
never used any shaving device near its equal.” 

A home user says—‘“The most pleasing shave I’ve 
ever had in my life. Shaves my face closer than I 
used to shave, but there is no after irritation or ill 
effects as I usually get from another razor.” 

No. 1 Made for use from Light Socket. 
No. 2 Made for use from Dry Battery. 

Write for illustrated circular describing Lek-Tro- 

Shav Safety Razor fully. 


VIBRATING ELECTRIC RAZOR CO. 
Dept. 144. OMAHA, NEBR. 
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ere, at | 
were 
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| (Continued from page 59) sone. 
| _ t was 1a 
the sky up there! They’ll surely walk, elbow and killed the Tuffian why 
the night!” .... struck down on the wounded RING 
Spirits of dead men did go out that That meant a more thorough sileng J Thorn 
night in the grim region ahead of all the American wounded by meas mens? one 
the salient held by the 4oth. It bayonet or butt or rifle-fire, and this gales as he 
was the old,story, brutal, bloody, terrible, fusion came to the attention of ‘ke aman V 
splendid. Some of the men retained their passing—of whom one saw Thorne hams 072 4! 
recollection of their colonel standing, one his hand still faintly moving even jal He moti 
arm strapped to his side, his watch in his A strange expression suddenly p pming fo 
free hand, his whistle dangling, as they over the face of the officer, a colgagmmmmenican S 
waited zero. The call, the rush over, Uhlans. He was a tall, florid, we had be 
the crash of blinding artillery, the sing- out man, with close-cropped blond isoners, | 
ing and sighing of far steel, the rip of and mustaches that turned yp—ignaleme, MaviN 
missiles close in, the trance of the slow, lately clad, altogether faultless in hggammed ON€ | 
measured advance in which time and form. His boots shone as though gammmy be ' 
space no longer existed and only a Pur- finished; the hand which flicked wih Mame this dai 
pose remained—it had all been lived neat riding-crop was white and wellg on Walde: 
through before by most of these men. It for. On one finger was a ring cany The pris 


could never again be lived through by 
many of them. 

The 49th made few prisoners, having 
seen certain things; and it lost few, for 
certain reasons. Sergeant MacKellar’s old 
mother in Brooklyn—who claimed she 
knew by presentiment of her son’s death 
the day it happened—got his Distin- 
guished Service ribbon for his burial. 
Corporal Brown passed up into the ser- 
geantcy MacKellar left, in a shattered 
company which for a time was absorbed 
by another. 

When Thorne’s regiment got to the po- 
sition that made its objective, it ran into 
a massed counter-attack which swept it 
back a little way, broken and cut up. 
Several of the men reported having seen 
their commander shot down. He fell 
face forward, after getting up to the 
enemy’s lines, where he had stood, still 
using his automatic with his one free 
hand. There was no doubt that Colonel 
William Thorne was dead. 

The former objective was held by the 
enemy in force now, and to send a 
stretcher-bearer out was only murder, as 
abundantly had been proved. The 4oth 
growled and hung onto its former lines. 
The enemy could not break through its 
front, strengthened as it was by the ad- 
ditional American regiments hurried into 
the Soissons charnel-crounds. The re- 
ports of the losses trickled back as might 
be. The great balance swung slowly up 
and down under the advance and retreat 
of one and the other army; and indi- 
vidual men were as naught. And over the 
red, sodden ground of No Man’s Land— 
so swore the soldiers—white Shapes rose 
at night and passed above the uncounted 
and uncountable men who had died. Colo- 
nel William Thorne, 49th Infantry, was 
reported killed in action. 


OLONEL WILLIAM THORNE was 

not killed in action, but taken pris- 
oner—the fate of all possible fates he 
would last have chosen. The German 
burial party, heaping earth on the dead, 
also would rather it had been otherwise 
with him. When he moved at the feel 
of the cold earth on his face, a soldier 
aided fate by a blow of a musket-butt, 
straight down on his forehead; and the 
burial party would then have finished 
their: work, but for the fact that an 
American lying near raised himself on his 





a splendid star ruby, red as the blog , his b 
his enemy’s broken forehead as he 
there. 

“Take him back!” commanded this ame post. 










ficer for some reason. He only wayeiqume POSO! 
hand of dismissal for the other wou nce had 
to be finished. “Get him to the dress pth. He 
station. See what can be done, Ya on by an 
knew him once, in the States. Ij overed b 
him—much!” They let him have we aed 
whim with a dead man, since in anya wr 
his word was law to them. Anda het 
then the 49th came roaring back amu ys 
and the Prussian Guards moved éatt care 

When William Thorne, after the lame — 







and most scientific care Germany @ “butts 





; , nf 
give him, regained a portion of a iis 
senses, he was a prisoner far back ol im ware 










lines, in the heart of East Prussi 


American with many thousands of Bt phy 
ish, French and Russians far wore But they 
than had they died. The guards sw best aad 


it that these prisoners did not mudi 
crease in total numbers, no matter. 
many more stumbled in from the pais 
trains. Twenty hours a day in tea 
joining coal-mines usually did for ® 
strongest in a month or two. Starval 
aided. And then there were the cul 
less excuses to shoot a man whe sia 
too near a fence, or to bayonet a1 
who, crazed by his wrongs, called oo 
to do what he himself now could mitt 
to these who tortured him. Day y@ 
the burial-wagons passed, the dead, 2 
known, unrecorded, piled high, for aa 
disposition none’ knew nor any an 
Waldenruh prison-camp was mt} straps in 
from the estates of Waldensee, BS 
Prussia. Local rumors had it thal 
Count Georg von Waldensee got a pret 
penny for use of the grounds that 
the prison-barracks. He him ia 
governor of the prison, on detached ay, 
although lately invalided home. 
many knew him personally heread 
for it had been years ago that i 
left Germany to live in America, # 
was said. But the prisoners knew i 
hated him. He + just the 
officer to see to the foreign SWHKT 
piously said those folk who lived in t 
villages near the great prison : 
The sounds of shots, of é 
moanings and of imprecations be 
but especially were such S0 
able in the morning, near 
set in full sight inside the ® 


haps offe 
known as 
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at the post, was where certain 
" vs were done, known as Examples to 
soners, The ground at the foot of the 


4 was rather soft. 


RING out the American prisoner 
D Thornton,” commanded von Wal- 
vos ne morning. “Thornton” was as 
vse as be himself cared to call the name 
4 man who no longer could remember | 
paws name. eo ' “We have made your 
He motioned to the post where every | \ om Lal home safe against the 
mine for ten days they had tied this a : é dangerof the Hun. Now 
sseican swinehound for his daily lesson. Cow > eee * keep it safe against the 


the most unruly of all the dangers of the unpro- 
bag tected. GetaColt. It’s 


fsoners, out of his head most of the 4 Y ; 
me, raving, always dangerous. He had Boh 9: ’ , the essential | a 
Hled one guard with his hands, and had 2,9 yy you owe your home. 

y heen saved alive because of the need 
ir this daily “Example” by Georg, Count 
m Waldensee, colonel of Uhlans. 

The prison-master now stood immacu- 
te. his boots shining, his white hand— | 
he blood-red ruby on one finger—lightly 
nding his neat riding-crop as he faced 
he post. They brought out the Ameri- % 
an prisoner known as Thornton, who f 
me had been Colonel Thorne of the 
ith. He would not have been known 
ow by any of his friends. His face was F I R E A R M S 
pvered by a beard which had in part 
een torn out by his guards. His eyes 

tired and dull now—he had well-nigh 
oe his race, strong as he once had been. VERY man of our fight- 
He bent rahe he walked, because of f 
blows on the back from musket-butts 4 ‘ 
ate, Hap race them | ing forces knows now 
et-butts long ago had broken down the t ; 

hes ‘he 9 His feet now were why the personal protection 
bare, is knees showed through his torn ¥ : , 
re 90 at was bare, though which Uncle Sam gave him 

of what once had been a coat cov- : 

red his livid back, welted and wealed. for pa. wosy Colt Automatic 
But they held him up and got him to the Pistol —. the official side arm of the 
post and tied him up, that he might per- d 

offer - — panes of what was army anc navy. 
mown as the “Example,” for the benefit ‘ 
of unruly and fighting a— Its accuracy, safety and supreme de- 
° lee von Waldensee, pendability were unfailing in every 
Thome looked at him, his head wag- peril that confronted them. 


ping from side to side. “I don’t know,” 
he said thickly, “I once—was—a—man. For your home you should not be 


1 once—I once—” 
"lm lie, prisoner!” exclaimed von satisfied with less. You need Colt 


the lethead with bis Croce hs agra protection. And now your dealer 

, , striking into cae 

we - line—the original musket-butt can supply you. Get him to show 

ss Ihorne’s forehead. T is- “ter ; 

wl tilfened, straining Hr erst you why it is impossible to forget to 
mess, a ~ sudden anguish. Conscious- make a Colt safe. 

/ ring of the brain, came with 

ees torture. He saw now, with his 

ng eae - flogged and ‘* The Gun that Stopped 

before him! ee ot is — the Hun ‘ Over There.’** 

‘pl ge he said thickly. “I 

* You are Waldron. Gradu- 

ale of Harvard. American citizen. You're 


Hot the same man now.” Th 
; : : h ° 
lis roken lips bleeding. “If Tween Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 


this, Td be Billy Thor 
en fe Billy Thorne” a Mfg. Co. 
Boy, ain, yas’, but with a high head Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 
, making his mind alive again. : 
SRS yell T t you challenged me. Very Manufacturers of 
t es by here. You've reserved the Colt’s Revolvers Colt’s Automatic Pistols 
Weapons. That’s Prussian! Colt’s (Browning) Automatic Colt’s (Browning) Automatic 
ou Coward!” Machine Guns Machine Rifles 


ign this!” Von Waldensee 
Daper he held in his 





a eT ono nm 
ee ee ee ee ee 
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Home Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 

| position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you 

| how, guide you step by step to success and 
help solve your personal business problems. 
Our plan enables you to train during spare 

| hours without interference with your pres- 
entduties. Give us your name and address 

| and mark with an “X”’ below the kind of 
position you want to fill. We will mail 
catalog and full particulars regarding our 
low cost monthly payment plan. Also our 
valuable book for ambitious men, “Ten 
Years’ Promotion In One”. Tear out and 

| mail this advertisement today. No obliga- 
tion to you. Let us prove to you how this 


step has helped thousands of ambitious men 


to real success. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
gee TIN, 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


oO BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 
Training for Official, Managerial, Sales and 
Executive positions in Business. 
oO HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training for itions as Auditors, Comptrol- 
lers, Certified Publie Accountants, Cost Ac- 
countants, etc. 
BUSINESS LETTER-WRITING: 
iw Comes Seeing for positions as House 
ponden jupervisors 0; rrespon- 
dence, Mail Sales Di , Cor d 
Crities, Letter Executives; and in the handling 
credits, collec- 
adjustments, etc.) in which expert 





of all special correspondence 
tions, sales, 2 
letter writing ability is requi 
oO INTERST ATE COMMERCE AND RAILWAY 
TRAFFIC: Training for 
and Industrial 
perts. 


itions as Railroad 
ers, Traffic Ex- 
oo 
basi —— ~_—S Ne SS 
ness y ~ 
men. Degree of LL. B. + Be 
BANKING AND FINANCE: 
Training for Executive itions in 
Fi itutions, Tellers, 
ial Managers, etc. 


Banks and 
iers, Trust 

rs, Finan 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
Trainin i 


for positions as Business 
dents, 


Correspon- 
usiness Literature and Copy Writers. 


I 
EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: 
Training in the art of forceful, effective speech 
—Ministers, Salesman, Fraternal Leaders, Pol- 
iticians, ete. 
| oO BOOKKEEPING 
Training for Expert Bookkeeping Positions. 
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| with a fury of blows. 


| hand. Thorne laughed, his bound hands 


helpless to wipe the blood from his face. 

“Never!” he said. “You know that. 
You coward, do you want me to be a 
liar like you? Tell my own people that 
you treat your prisoners well? Live, with 
a lie like that? Oh, no! But I'd die fifty 
times this way, if my people of America 
could see me now—and know half what 
you have done. This is your creed. 
Might! Power! But you can’t break 
me.” 

“Tt means release, care, food, attention 
—life!” 

Thorne tried once more to smile. 
“You'd lie again! You’ve lied all your 
life. You tied—to her.” 

Von Waldensee applied a savage epi 
thet to the bound man, fell upon him 
“Tl break you 
yet!” he screamed. ‘You speak of her? 
By God, it was you that kept her from 
me. It was you that she—” 

“Please stop!” came the voice of the 
prisoner. “Let me speak to you.” He 


| spoke with his head dropping forward. 
| His executioner fell back, his own face 


livid. 
“I don’t understand you—” Waldensee 


| stood, the bent crop in both hands. 





“No. But I want you to understand,” 
said Thorne, “while I still can think. I 
tell. you again, I know who I am now. 
I’m William Thorne. I remember now. 
Listen. You can’t beat us—you can’t 
beat me! Yow can’t beat her! Is she 
alive?” 

“Tf I knew, would I tell you?” sneered 
the other. But his face suddenly went 
pale. He had nodded to the guard, and 
the two, prisoner and executioner, were 
alone in the yard of death, before the 
lined-up witnesses of the last duel. For 
that was what he knew it was. 

“I'd believe nothing you did tell me,” 
said the bound man. “I know mere of 
her than you do. She loved me—me. 
She loves me now, not you! She is mine 
now, not yours! You have not tri- 
umphed. You and your country fail. 
You—+perish! We shall—live!” 

His head was dropping more and more, 


| but Billy Thorne pulled up all he could, 


and smiled through his twisted lips. “You 
could not beat us Americans,” said he. 
Then his head dropped again, his mind 
again seemed to wander. 

“*There is a ma-ter-i-al body-y, and— 
there is—a spirit-u-al body.’ .... And 
there is life!” 

But though the man spoke of life, loud 
and clear, he now suddenly was as one 


| dead again. 


| motioning to the guard. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“Take him!” cried the officer at length, 
“Leave him.” 


But though perhaps the slow throb of 
a pulse was still in Thorne’s once 
splendid body, he could have known no 
more of what they did with his body. Von 
Waldensee’s watch snapped shut as he 
turned at the gate, looking back at the 
burden guarded by a squad of soldiers 
beating back the naked prisoners who 
groaned at what they saw was about to be 
done at the barrack wall. 

Von Waldensee noted that the hour 
was just ten-eighteen. He had an ap- 
pointment for breakfast with a certain 
person at eleven. He dusted off his trou- 
sers with his crop as he left the gate 
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of the inclosure—then threw the 
away. Behind him rose a gteat 
of imprecations and lamentations. 
officer, Thornton, half crazed a5 be 
come in from the hospital, had | 
beloved for his courage and fon 
when he was in his senses, Now he 
dead. 

“Always saying cheer-o!” gig 
British subaltern to another on his § 
pallet. “Never he'd say die, though 
he’s dead, poor Thornton: Don't 
mind how he’d always be looki 
there was any sort of sunset? Gon 
the trolley long ago, of course, but, 
a good sort; that’s sure. He's bette 
now.” 

“That brute, that damned dandy 
head devil in this hell—Waldense ¢ 
guard said he was,—if only we cou 
at him!” 

“ “There is a spiritual body!’” wad 
extraordinary comment of the inks 
and infected man who first had sm 
“Thornton was always Saying that, ¢ 
and over again. So be it! God i 
us, but don’t forget! O God, dont} 
get!” And they both, being not» 
more than two English boys, laid i 
faces down in the foul straw andy 


gow LANDGRAF VON WALDENSE, 
alone in the groined library of 
ancestral home above the villags 
Waldenruh, beyond which lay the int 
tion of the prison encampment over wi 
he had jurisdiction. 

He had long been used to power, 
man. The high, the low and the mi 
justice had been his ancestors’, ga 
ations back—all ‘the ancient feudal ng 
which need not be named. What he! 
wanted, all his life, he had taken. 
was the one law of guidance for him 
his equals—the law of force, of pom 
But as he sat now and looked out thm 
the narrow windows at a singularly i 
ing sunset, -which was illuminating 
beautiful mountain-side, his face 
troubled. He was troubled over yout 
sunset and what, to his admittedly sm 
what stimulated brain—for he had w 
wine at his breakfast, his Juncheo 
just mow;—yonder sunset seemed to it 
In it. 

It was like a picture by some m 
master—a master in mysticism, he w 
have sworn. It seemed as though les 
passing, beyond opal and pearl gates, 
figures, hand in hand. 

Those two figures—yes, there 
two, 4 man and a woman, 4 
woman. It was the woman whom, # 
he ever had known in his many j= 
with women of all ranks, het 
loved, the only one who ever had 
fled him, denied him and beaten 
was his wife, the American womal, 
had grieved herself to death. 

What did she yonder on the a 
that man? That was his conte 7 
who had taunted him, execrale 
laughed at him at the very . 
at such an end as his had been: 

“You can’t -kill me!” he beal r 
still saying, as he always 
stake when he was conscious 
couldn't kill her! You camt 
apart!” And ae that last: | = 
a spiritual body.” J 

Cott! Had they beaten 


vol 
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“Man has been given no more enriching and profitable delight than the reading 
of good fiction — that fiction, of course, which is based upon the eternal truth of 
things. To the scant experience of one little lifetime it adds the adventures, 
humors, romances, mysteries of countless other lives hase ns I iction-reading is far 
more than the pleasantest of pastimes: it multiplies one’s life a thousand fold.” 





Multiply Your Life! 


HE largest collection of worth-while stories offered 
anywhere to-day is to be found in The Blue Book 
Magazine. In this publication the editorial expenditure 
and endeavor is centered wholly upon obtaining for its 
readers the best work of the best authors. For example, 
the current (the August) issue contains, among others: 


The White Moll By Frank L. Packard 
The first of a remarkable series—the adventures of a girl in New York’s No Man’s Land. 
The Great Loudwater Mystery By Edgar Jepson 


A fascinating mystery novel by a writer specially skilled in this type of fiction. 


Tears of the Poppy By Lemuel Lawrence De Bra 


An intensely dramatic novelette of San Francisco’s Chinatown that you’!l long remember. 


Robert Culpepper Logwood By Chester T. Crowell 


This old Texas senator is the most engaging rapscallion you ever met. 


Nemesis Pried Loose By Holman Day 


It all most entertainingly happens at the county fair. 


Irregular. Brethren By H. Bedford-Jones 


An Oriental Masonic lodge and a weird adventure in the wilds of Borneo. 


The Winner By Albert Payson Terhune 


Horse-racing and a lady and divers other diverting but uncertain things. 


From a Frontiersman’s Diary By Edison Marshall 


“The Flying Lion’’ presents a drama of the wilderness interestingly indeed. 


Five Thousand a Year By Paul Hervey Fox 


A young man thinks that by spending more money he can compel himself to earn more. 


Free Lances in Diplomacy — By Clarence Herbert New 
“The Spreading of the Plague’’ brings the Free Lances to America. 


Without Wireless By Gladys E. Johnson 


A storm at sea and a daring officer who burned his bridges behind him. 


All these and many other excellent stories are offered you 
to-day at the nearest newsstand in the August issue of — 


THE BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE 


The Story-Press Corporation, Publisher, 36 South State St., Chicago 
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Write for Steger Style 
Brochure today. 
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Piano Manufacturing Co, 
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Were those figures the spiritual bodies of 
Could that 
Did 
she love Thorne after all? Was physical 
force a thing which can be beaten by 
other and larger if imponderable and 
there, 
somewhere in the universe, a plane where 
Then Ger- 
Even 
The armies 
The 
Americans came in, held, did not fall 
back. Germany was doomed. Her theory 
of might and power was wrong, and it 


William Thorne and Alix? 
be? Had sne never, then, been his? 


more indefinable forces? Was 
material power did not win? 
many was done! He knew 
then, defeat was coming. 
were rolling back to the Rhine. 


it. 


had failed. 


And then Georg, Landgraf von Wal- 
Then he also 
He also had been beaten— 
beaten by a weak woman and a dying 


densee, also was done! 
had failed. 


man, his prisoner! 


What were the tales the common sol- 
diers told in all the armies in this war— 
no 
such volume out of any other war of 


such tales as were handed down in 


history—tales of white Forms seen at 
night over No Man’s Land, spirits of 
the dead arising, passing? What were 
the stories he had heard, of the house- 


folk at home seeing spirits of the lost 
at their hour of passing, hundreds or 


thousands of miles away? Was there a 
spiritual body? 
Thorne and Alix, were loving each other 
now! They were forgetting him; that 
man yonder was forgetting the nails in 
his feet and hands, the skin flayed from 
him by blows, forgetting his burst eye- 
balls and his cut lips—with her! And 
she was forgetting alike his own blows, 
her husband’s, and what he had called 
his own kisses. They were living now, 
yonder, triumphant, mocking at him! He, 
his enemy, might now be holding her to 
his bosom; she might even now be kissing 
him upon the lips! 

“There is a spiritual body!” 
a voice say the words plainly. 

Von Waldensee turned, a slight froth at 
his lips, to the bell at the table. “Wine!” 
called to his, uniformed servant. 
“Quick!” 


He heard 


| I a the wine was brought, the 
Count cracked off the neck of the 
bottle against a table-leg, as his men had 
once done in Belgium and in France, and 
drank. It went a little more deeply into 
his brain now, which seemed to clear a 
little. It was perhaps his tenth bottle or 
so that day, large and small. He had 
drunk rather a bit that afternoon with 
the Countess Ranguth, whose husband was 
major of Uhlans at the front. Oh, well, 
Bathsheba’s was an old story. 

But, by the Gott of his ancestors, this 
of Thorne and Alix was no new story. It 
was an impossible, an execrable thing. 
It mocked him. They were beyond his 
power—they were beyond reach of force! 
Then all was lost. And Germany was 
done! And Georg von Waldensee was 
done! 

He saw on the table a telegram sum- 
moning him to Berlin—for what, he 
neither knew nor cared. Before he, von 
Waldensee, would report for any duty to 
any commander or ruler, he was going 
to look into one thing. 

He rose, a splendid creature of a man, 
tall, powerful, magnificent to look upon, 


If so, those two yonder, 
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the acme and the embodiment gf 
ity, and paced up and down team rt QUE 
in the dusk. He rang again, : 
“Lights!” he ordered. But 
the sconces all aflame, he still subs 
could see the sunset, though Py 
was long past and gone, and 
and valley alike now lay in the 
He still could see those two fig 
was a sight, a thought hee 
tolerate. He felt the sweats 
his forehead. His knees 
ble. The pains of hell got holt 
him. He felt, so it seemed {9 fix 
lashing of countless blows om 
his back, across his eyes, & 
thought his eye was burst, 
lips were cracking, He Iams 
hands, at the vamps of his fe 
Gott! There were the stigmanl 
were the nail-holes! An exam 
ony ran through his everime 
seemed to him he could sifieem 
And always, always, he sap 
pass, hand in hand, out of Biguem 
always a face looked into higam 
and said: “You cannot Kile 
still shall love; and love is of am 
Von Waldensee sank down, w 
cold perspiration, product of bis 
He looked this way and that, fors 
murderous in his hate, his angig 
utter and irremediable defeat. 
At last, suddenly, his eye lighten 
features relaxed Actually hes 
alone as he was in the great grome 




































































































































of his ancestors. He leaned formal strong 
grasped the revolver that lay onthe Roll | 
— CROI 
top. 
“Ha!” he exclaimed aloud * 
I have it all solved. Here is mya 
to it all!’ 


He sat for a time, the revolvers 


hand, laughing silently, exultanlly 
was so easy, after all! Here had beat 
answer all the time to those two 


yonder, who had thought to estat 
Power! That surely would not be 
here. was a revolver that would ope 
same gates for him, von Waa 
through which they had passed 
that they never ouce had dreamed! 
He laughed at the simplicity off 
“They did not once think that J 4 
follow them! Yet I told her I woul 
through hell for her—I have done 
The rest is easy. If there s am 
world for them, it is another 
me! If American souls arose fom 
Man’s Land where a maid of Pam 
A maid of France—what was 1%) 
. ... Why, there, to be sure, # 
man soul may arise also! In that V 
la love remains forever! I shall 
own Alix, There I still shall beat 2 
my rival, my enemy! Once mote x 
mock him and take my own by - 
is so simple, so easy; and those oP 
those two trusting imbeciles # 
they shall see that Might and Cr 
not to be beaten, in this world, 
next, or in any ee we bed ye 
“Alix, you thought you ot 
me, thought you could keep from 
ing! Ah, you did not know 
Power is glorious, that only $ val 
ceeds! How childish of you! He 
seem much more than 4 chil vs 
against me, you could win: 
“So! I’m coming. You Sais 
solutely you shall submit, 
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Wave You Tried Tuxedo in the New 
“TEA FOIL” Package? 


It’s soft and pliable—decreases in size as 
the tobacco is used—tobacco does not 
cake in the package —no digging . 
it out with the finger. Keeps the 
tobacco in even better condition i 
than tin. Now, don’t youowe 

it to yourself to buy a pack- gF 

age and give Tuxedoa 
trial? — Not quite as # 

much tobacco as in ge 

the tin, but— ” 
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Wut - «. lightest, thinnest, finest, 


strongest cigarette papers in all the world. 
Roll a, Tuxedo cigarette with RIZ LA 
CROIX, 


Finest Burley Tobacco 
Mellow-aged till perfect 
Plusa dash of Chocolate 


Sfixedo 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Guaranteed by 
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An antiseptic preparation for little 
skin hurts. On the market eight- 
een years. Sold all over the world. 


““ Never Neglect a 
Break inthe Skin”’ 


Be sure you get 
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Skin, not an in- 
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Smile, butinsist. 


All Druggists— 
15 and 30 cents. 


NEWSKIN CO, 
NEW YORK 
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| are beaten, say that I’ve won! Alix, I’m 
| coming!” 

A sharp report of the weapon followed 
close upon his last word. 


N his way, von Waldensee met many 
Figures, rising from above No Man’s 
| Land. He spoke to them impatiently, 
assuredly, for he now was confident that 
all would be well with him and his plans. 
But they made way for him strangely, 
would not speak to him, kept away from 
him—he could not understand why. 
White, all of them, thousands of them, 
like wreaths of mist above the moist 
terrain. And they would not look at him. 

After a long time the concourse of souls 
| of the dead began to leave him, for now 
| there were gates through which these 
| others passed. He felt himself restrained 
| in some way, he could not tell how. In 
| some way, he could not tell how, he felt 
| himself guided toward a certain gate, as 

though he were to enter there, although 
it did not resemble that .which he had 
seen in the clouds. Alix, nor her com- 
| panion, was to be seen. He felt uneasy, 
| apprehensive, dissatisfied. He thought he 
called, but he could not hear his own 
voice. 

In some way he felt himself approach- 
ing what he knew was the gate leading 
into the new life, that new world to 
which went those spiritual bodies. Yes! 
Gott! How silent it was as the gates 
parted! But he was inside; he had won 
through! And they had thought to es- 
cape him! 

He heard, or felt, the long, slow, almost 
noiseless sliding together of giant jambs 
in giant grooves—the gates were closed 
upon him. Above, the barrier wall— 
necessarily lofty—rose so heaven-high 
that he could not tell the top. Yes, he 
was safe within the gates! He smiled. It 
had all been so simple! 
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He paused, stood, looked about } 
He looked back of him; and they 
were as the wall; and the wall waa 
less and illimitable, and it had 0 i 
He turned to gaze ahead into bis a 
world. It lay wide as infinity ahead 
him, brilliant, cold, a world of igs 
tenanted save by him. 

He called aloud, or so it seemed 
him; but none answered. He felt j 
might be his imagination, that for, 
short moment forms, mist-wreaths, pss 
above, before him, Passing on, u 
somewhere else, going away, turning cj 
ly accusing and contemptuously gis 
faces toward him. ; 

He raised out his arms to them, ak 
out to them to return! Even his» 
mies would be welcome now: even 
enemies must pity him now! His hg 
was so cold—he suffered so! But ty 
did not return. The air lay wholly wa 
before him. He knew he stood a 4 
brink of the nth power, at Infinity! 

Icy-clear and cold and brilliant ity 
around him and before him, endless ai 
edgeless and beyond time and space a 
all dimensions; and he knew it wast 
beginning and the end; and that end af 
beginning would hereafter forever be alt 
for him. Forever! He would never kup 
what it was to live again. Love— 

“Alix!” he cried, and flung himself g 


When he raised his face from & 
folded arms, and felt his sobs lessenng 
he looked about, above, below, 4s he lil 
done before. So now he knew that tii 
was his end, and that Force is not 
and that there is a material body awe 
spiritual body for those who have m 
broken the law beyond hope. He kner 
that he was beaten and defeated if 
eternity. 

And he was alone! 
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(Continued from page 75) 


THE ASTONISHING ACTS OF ANNA 








like three miles of wood and pasture- 
land, stealthily following the stake-and- 
rider fences in order to screen his move- 
ments. He was well aware that Mr. 
Loop did not own a dog, on account of 
the expense. 

The house was dark. Mr. Crow leaned 
against the hitching-rack and mopped his 
brow. Then he blew his nose. It was 
his custom when he blew his nose, to 
blow it with tremendous force. Having 
performed these highly interesting feats 
he restored his handkerchief to his hip 
pocket. He remembered quite clearly 
doing all these things. Afterwards he 
claimed that he blew his nose as a sig- 
nal. In any case, it proved to be a signal. 
A thinly pleated light appeared in one 
of the front windows of the house, nar- 
row little streaks one above the other, 
shining through the window-blinds. 

The Marshal of Tinkletown stared. He 
craned his neck. A chill of excitement 
swept over him. Was he about to wit- 
ness the surreptitious departure of the 
unwelcome guest? Had he arrived in the 
nick of time? And what in the world 
was he to do if the fellow had a revolver? 





Fascinated, he watched one of i 
blinds slowly swing outward. He held his 
breath. 


UDDENLY it dawned on him that i 

visitor was still expected, and not ® 
the point of departing. In that case fl 
behooved him to retire to a less 
spot, where he could observe the fellor 
without being observed. 2 

Stooping low, he stole across the r 
and wound his way through the - 
gly hedgerow and into the brambles 
yond. Just as he was settling hims 
down for his vigil, a most astonishig 
thing occurred. 

A hand fell heavily upon his shoul 
and something cold punched him # ; 
back of the neck—and remained ca 
hat spot. 

“Don't move or I'll blow yout 
out,” whispered a voice in his eat. 
grip on his shoulder tightened. 
” “Who—who—” he started to Gis 

“Shut up!” hissed the volee of t 
visible one. “I’ve got you : 
Get up! Put your hands up: 

“T_T got ’em up,” gulpeg 
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AY, what a trick you’ll turn for your tongue 

and taste and temper when you finally get down 
to bed-rock smokes and let some of that topjoy 
Prince Albert float into your system! Just will 
put the quiz into your thinktank as to how much 
pipe or cigarette-rolling fun you’ve gone shy on— 
and, you'll work in a lot of double headers for 
quite a spell to get all-square! 


What's the idea kidding yourself when you know 
what P, A. will do for your smokespot; when you 
know what it is doing for men all over the civilized 
world! You can’t hit a happier job than to stock a 
supply of Prince Albert, jam that joy’us jimmy 
Pipe chuck-full and blaze away! Why, 
it’s like falling into feathers when 
you've been batting-it-out-on-a-board! 


Prince Albert just can’t help doing 
you a clever turn because it won’t bite 
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your tongue at any stage! Bite and parch are cut 
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in a strangled voice. “Don’t shoot, Mis- 
ter! I—I promise to let you go, I swear 
I will. It’s—” 

“By thunder!” fell from the lips of 
the captor. It was an exclamation of 
surprise, even dismay. 

“Take it away, if it’s a revolver,” 
pleaded Anderson. “I withdraw from the 
case. You c’n go as fer as you like. 
Eliphalet-—” 

“Stand still. JT can’t take a chance 
with you. You may be trying to fool 
me with this rube talk. Keep ’em up!” 

Swiftly the stranger ran a hand over 
Mr. Crow’s person. 

“You ought to have a gun,” he said in 
a puzzled voice. 

“T loaned it last winter to Milt Cup- 
ples, an’ he—” 

“Who the devil are you?” 

“I’m the marshal of Tinkletown, an’ 
my name is Crow—A. Crow. I made a 
mistake, takin’ up this case. Go on in 
and see Mrs. Loop if you feel like it. I 
wont say a word to anybody—” 

“Get down on your knees, Mr. Crow, 
here beside me, an’—” 

“Oh, Lordy, Lordy! You shorely aint 
going to shoot, Mister!” 

“IT don’t want you to pray. I want 
you to keep still. Don’t make a sound 
—do you hear?” 

“T’ve got a wife an’ children—” 

“Shut up! Look! She’s put out the 
light. Keep your eyes skinned, old man! 
He must be near. Don’t make a sound. 
My partner’s in that rain-barrel at the 
corner of the house. If we can get 
him between us, he wont have any more 
chance than a snowball in— Look! There 
he is, sneaking across the yard! By 
golly, we’ve got him at last.” 

What happened in the next fifteen sec- 
onds was a revelation to the most recent 
addition to the forces of the International 
Society of Sleuths. He witnessed the 
quick, businesslike methods of two of 
the craftiest men in the craftiest organ- 
ization in the world—the United States 
Secret Service. 

Two words were spoken. They came, 
loud and imperative, from a point near 
the house. 

“Hands up!” 

The skulking figure in the yard stopped 
short, but only for the fraction of a sec- 
ond. Then he made a wild spring to- 
ward the front gate. 

A shot rang out. 

The man at Anderson’s side leaped for- 
ward through the hedge. Mr. Crow was 
dimly conscious of a mishap to his erst- 
while captor. He heard him curse as he 
went sprawling over a treacherous vine. 

Mr. Crow did not waste a second’s 
time. He leaped to his feet and started 
pellmell for home. With rare sagacity 
he avoided the highway and laid his 
course well inside the hedgerow. He 
knew where he could strike an open 
stretch of meadowland, and he headed 
for it through the brambles. 

He heard shouts behind him, and the 
rush of feet. If he could only get clear 
of the cussed bushes! That was his 
thought as he plunged along. 

Down he went with a crash! 


AS the marshal tried to rise, a huge ob- 
ject plowed through the hedge beside 
him, and the next instant he was knocked 


flat and breathless by the impact of this 
hurtling body. 

The next instant two swift, ruthless fig- 
ures came plunging through the hedge, 
and he found himself embroiled in a 
seething mix-up of panting, struggling 
men. 

Presently Crow sat up. The steady 
glare of a “dark-lantern” revealed a pic- 
ture he was never to forget. 

A single figure in a kneeling position, 
hands on high, was crying: 

“Don’t shoot! Don’t shoot!” 

Over him stood two men with pistols 
leveled at the white, terrified face. 

Anderson, to his dying day, was to re- 
member those bulging eyes, the flabby 
and unshaven face, the mouth that ap- 
peared to be grinning—but never had 
he seen such an unnatural grin! 

“Stand up!” commanded one of the 
men, and the victim struggled to his 
feet. In less time than it takes to tell 
it, the fellow was searched and hand- 
cuffed. “Run back there, Pyke, and see 
that the woman don’t take a crack at us 
with a shotgun. She’d do it in a minute.” 
As his companion darted back into the 
roadway, the speaker turned to his cap- 
tive. “Where’s your gun?” 

By this time Anderson Crow was on 
his feet. He was clutching something 
in his hand. He looked at it in stark 
astonishment. It was an automatic pis- 
tol. In raising himself from the ground 
his hand had fallen upon it. 

“T don’t know,” said the captive sul- 
lenly. Then his gaze fell upon the gaunt 
figure of Anderson Crow. A frightful 
scowl transfigured his face. Mr. Crow 
involuntarily drew back a step and re- 
versed the pistol in his hand, so that 
its muzzle was pointing at the enemy 
instead of at himself. Between impreca- 
tions the prisoner managed to convey the 
fact that he realized for the first time 
that it was a human being and not a log 
that had brought him to earth. 


R. CROW found his voice and some 
of his wits at the same time. 

“Tll learn you not to go rampagin’ 
around these parts carryin’ concealed 
weapons, you good-fer-nothin’ scamp! 
I’ve got your gun, blast ye!” He turned 
triumphantly to the surprised secret-serv- 
ice man. “I took it away from him 
soon as I had him down, an’—” 

“Holy mackerel!” gasped the opera- 
tive. “Did—did you head him off and 
—and down him? You? Well, Dll be 
hanged!” 

“T sorter knowed he’d strike in about 
here, tryin’ to make the woods up yon- 
der, so I hustled down here to head him 
off while you fellers—” 

“Never mind now,” broke in the other. 
“Tell it to me later. Come on, both 
of you. We're not through yet.” He 
urged the burly captive through the 
hedge. Marshal Crow followed very 
close behind. 

They found a terrified, excited group 
on the front porch—three sturdy females 
in nightgowns, all with their hands up! 
Below, revealed by the light streaming 
through the open door, stood a man cov- 
ering them with a revolver. Fifteen or 
twenty minutes later Mr. Crow dug the 
shivering.Eliphalet Loop out of the hay- 
mow and ordered him forthwith to join 
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his family in the kitchen, where he 
hear something to his advary 

The happiest man in Bramble; 
was Eliphalet Loop when he 
grasped the truth. The prisoner 
out to be his wife’s first hus 
grasped that fact some little time b 
he realized that he wasn’t even rts 
ond husband, owing to certain 
mental principles in law—and g figs 
from justice. The man was an ws 
convict, the leader of a of 4 
terfeiters, and he was serving a jgy 
one of the federal prisons when hy 
ceeded in his break for liberty, By 
months the United States Secret > 
operatives had been combing the, 
try for him, hot and cold on his) 
but always, until now, finding thems! 
baffled by the crafty rogue, why, 
cording to the records, was one o 
most dangerous, desperate criminals 
Finally they got track of his wile 
had lived for a time in Hoboken 
it was only within the week that { 
succeeded in locating her as the wk 
Eliphalet Loop. The remainder of 
story is too simple to bother about 

“Of course, Mr. Loop,” said one g 
secret-service men, “you can prow 
this woman for bigamy.” 

Mr. Loop shook his head. “Not mu 
I wont take no chance. She mighty 
that she wasn’t ever married to thisid 
an’ then where would I be? No, sm 
You take her along an’ lock he 
She’s a dangerous character. An 
don’t make any mistake an’ fergit told 
her mother an’ sister, too.” 


HE next evening Mr. Crow st 

the porch in front of Lamson'ss 
His fellow-townsmen were payill 
more promptly than he had expe 
Practically three fourths of the 
was in his coat pockets—all silver, 
as heavy as lead. 

“Yes sir,”-he was saying in at 
far-reaching voice, for the outer m 
the crowd was some distance away, 
I said before several times, I 
would do just what he did. I igs 
that I’d have to outfigger him He 
one of the slickest individuals 1} 
ever had anything to do with—a 
of the most desperit. I—er—where 
I at, Alf?.... Ob, yes, 1 mum 
He was a powerful feller. Fer 4s 
or two I thought maybe hed gt! 
best of me, being so much young 
havin’ a revolver besides. But I hug 
like grim death, an’ pee wa 
Jim; I wasn’t expectin’ you 
the exd of the month. Finally ta 
favorite holt on him, an’ down Be™ 
All this time I was tryin’ to git his 
volver away from him. Just as I 
it, the secret-service men came 4 
up an’— What say, Deacon? Wa. 
the rest of the crowd aint tired 0 ms 
the story, I don’t mind tellin’ it all 

Harry Squires, perched on se 
assured him that the crowd wo 
in the least. : 

“The real beauty of the stom 
son,” he added dryly, “Is that 
much of the spice of life im it. 
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SPST TNT NEA 


One-half the world now knows 
how the other half lives 


OU sit in a comfortable auditorium, watching the Zulu in his native 
dance, while out in the Dark Continent the savage sees the Easter 
parade ‘on Fifth’ Avenue. 


Today each half of the world knows how the other half divide dhe motion 
picture has taught it. And, as in all other phases of photography, the Eastman 
Kodak Company has contributed, in a big way, to the advancement of the 
motion. picture. 


It was Eastman film that made such pictures posqjble, and it is Eastman film that 
tonight thrills you with the emotion of the drama,-Convulses you with laughter, 
vives you the war news in picture and instricts you in the ways and the work of 
the world. Photography today is a part of life. It.touches every human. in- 
erest, holds fast the memories of the home, ‘is the right hand o' science, the 
cout in war and truthful chronicler of history. 


(And the story of photography, during the past third of:a century. % the’ story 
of the growth and progress and development of its strongest ao*ocate and ally, 
the Eastman Kodak Company, for whatever promises to broaden the scope 
and usefulness of photography in art of science or business, is fostered through 
the research work and broad éxperience of that. company until it has been 
made practical—made of. real. use to the world, 
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THE FIRST THOUSAND 


a tu 

and piano on the impromp 
om ar certain its tone had not 
the moving. And he 
his short speech intro- 


§ to 
been injured by 
rehearsed, aloud, 
ing Mullane. 
oy o'clock, having nothing more 
to do, he sat down to breathe. Then, 
nothing being left to worry about, he 
to worry. It had all been so easy— 
so amusingly, so treacherously easy—that 
he grew nervous. 

Suppose Larry Mullane should drop 
dead? Suppose he should miss the four- 
thirty train from the capital ? 

Kirk looked at his watch—four-forty. 
Mullane and the manager and the accom- 
panist must have started for Algonquin 
ten minutes ago. Still, it could do no 
great harm to call up the Merchants’ 
Hotel, at the capital, and make certain. 
A man with $1,875.75 in bank could surely 
afford to squander sixty cents on a phone- 
toll which would banish his silly worry. 


IRK went to the hotel telephone. 

Three minutes later he was gaping 
foolishly at the receiver, his face yel- 
low-green. On the far end of the wire 
the baritone’s manager was informing 
him peevishly : 

“But I tell you he wont! Jo, I 
can't make him. No one can, but his 
wife, And she’s not here... . . No, he 
wont! That’s all there is to it. He gets 
this way, every now and then. Lord, the 
money I’ve lost by that man’s ‘tempera- 
ment’ .... Yes, I sent you a tele- 
gam, an hour back, when he first got 
stubborn, I mailed your check back to 
you too. That’s the best I can do. I’m 
mighty sorry. But he—” 

“Sorry?” shrilled Kirk in a wild-eyed 
heartbreak of mockery. “Sorry, hey? 
Sorry’ wont mend it, man! How about 
my end of it? Hey? How about my 
end of it? The house is sold out—sold 
out for $3,022. How am I going to give 
the people their money back? Tell me 
that. Besides your check, I’ve got only 
$1875.75. And that’s in bank. This is 

y afternoon. The bank closed at 
toon, and it wont open till Monday.” 

sorry,” repeated the manager, 
“Dut you see how it is. He—” 

“Even if I could borrow enough ex- 
tra to Make up the three thousand dol- 
lars,” went on the ‘miserable Kirk, “I can’t 
give the people their money back till 

} When the bank opens. Most of 
em miles and miles from here. 
ue be leaving Algonquin right after 
hehe How can I make ’em be- 

send it to ‘em? Tell me that! 
E know me. Most likely I'll 
or jailed—or both. Make 
I You must!” 
Cant, I tell you,” whined the man- 
ou don’t know Larry. I’m 
, but— 

F ‘etd up the transmitter, 
er. arming to smash the tele- 

ee and stood staring blindly in front 

Saiuivering from head to foot. 
rs' thousand ! Easy to earn, was 
G be lucky if— 


him come! 
‘T 


ager, 


He snatched up his hat and bolted for 
the garage. With no clear plan in his 
sick brain, except that he must plead 
in person with the temperamental Mul- 
lane and that no train would leave Algon- 
quin for another two hours, Kirk jumped 
into McCurdle’s rattletrap automobile and 
set out for the capital. 

At six o’clock he halted the car in 
front of the Merchants’ Hotel and darted 
up that caravansary’s wide front steps. 
At the top he all but collided with Larry 
Mullane’s manager. Kirk recognized him 
from the lithograph likeness that modestly 
adorned a full quarter of the managerial 
note-paper. 

“I’m Rawlin Kirk,” he announced, bar- 
ring the manager’s outward way. “I’ve 
come to—” 

“I’m sorry,” pettishly broke in the 
manager, “very, very sorry! But I can’t 
help it. As I told you, he gets this way. 
It was all the fault of a newspaper clip- 
ping some cur sent him. It came by 
the three o’clock mail. The clipping was 
from a music review. It said Larry’s 
voice, at this rate, will be gone in another 
two years and that it is already starting to 
give out. Larry went right into one of 
his tantrums, and he swore he’ll never 
sing another note as long as he lives— 
just to punish the man who wrote that 
criticism. He—” 

“That’s baby-talk!” 
Kirk. 

“It’s artist-talk,” amended the tearful 
manager. “If you’d handled as many of 
them as I have, you’d know. Larry’s 
been that way three times before, since 
I’ve had charge of him. There’s only one 
thing to do, at such times. And I’m on 
my way now to do it.” 

“What’s that?” asked Kirk, in a flut- 
ter of reviving hope. 

“Send for his wife,” said the other. 
“She can manage him. And she’s the 
only one who can. I believe she takes 
a bed-slat or an ax-handle to him. He’s 
a putrid coward, physically. She always 
brings him around. I’ve looked up time- 
tables. There’s a train from New York, 
at seven, that she can catch if she hustles. 
The hotel’s long-distance wire is busy. 
So I’m going down to the station, to 
phone from there.” 

“But if she’s in New York,” protested 
Kirk, “she can’t possibly get here be- 
fore—” 

“She'll get here late to-morrow after- 
noon.” 

“But what good will that do me?” de- 
manded Kirk. 

“None at all,” sadly admitted the man- 
ager. “But she'll put him in shape to 
sing to-morrow night, here. You'll ex- 
cuse me if I go, now? There isn’t much 
time, and—” 

“Where’s Mullane?” asked Kirk in des- 
peration. 

“In his suite, Number 65. 
no use—” 


exclaimed the irate 


But there’s 


IRK did not wait to hear any more. 
Neither did he go to the desk-clerk 
or the elevator-boy. He knew the Mer- 


(Continued from 
page 44) 
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chants’ Hotel. Up one flight he ran, two 
steps at a time, and down a corridor. 
Stopping at a door, he knocked. 

“Get out!” bawled some one. 

By way of answer, Kirk turned the 
knob and walked in. 

On a couch, in the suite parlor, sprawled 
aman. He was collarless and tieless and 
in his shirt-sleeves. His collar and tie 
and a handkerchief and a newspaper- 
clipping were strewn in a hundred frag- 
ments all over the rug in front of him. 

When he had entered the room, Kirk 
had no clear idea what he himself could 
say or do, to move this babyish celebrity 
to his wishes. Now, as by inspiration, 
the sight of the man gave him his cue. 


ARRY MULLANE, seeing the in- 
truder, scrambled to his feet, his beau- 
tiful face purple and twisted with wrath. 
‘Who in hell are you?” he roared in a 
voice which showed no Hibernian qual- 
ity of tone or of accent. “And what do 
you want? Clear out!” 

“IT want you to come along with me, 
Mr. Mullane,” sturdily answered Kirk, 
his eyes gripping the rabid baritone’s. 
“T’ve got a car, waiting down front. If we 
go now, we'll get to Algonquin in easy 
time for your recital—bar accidents, of 
course. And we’ve no time to bother 
with accidents to-day. Come along.” 

“I’m not going to Algonquin!” yelled 
the baritone. “I’m not going anywhere. 
I'll never sing another note as long as 
I live, so help me—” 

“You'll never sing another note, if you 
rip your throat to pieces, by bellowing 
so,” calmly agreed Kirk. “That’s a cinch. 
And it’s a cinch, too, that you'll never 
sing another note unless you sing at Al- 
gonquin to-night. Get that, please—be- 
cause I mean it.” 

Mullane was glowering in owlish amaze 
at him. Kirk remembered what the 
manager had said of Mrs. Mullane’s sup- 
posed methods in subduing her spouse, 
and the managerial opinion of the bari- 
tone’s courage. He took fresh heart. 

“Mr. Mullane,” he continued, “put on 
a collar and a tie and a coat. And do 
it all in three minutes. It’s six-eleven 
now. We are going to be in my car by 
six-fifteen. We need all our time to get 
back to Algonquin in that old patched- 
tire boat of McCurdle’s, in an hour and a 
half. Get a move on.” 

Mullane clenched his fists and took a 
fierce step toward his tormentor. 

“T’m the man who has paid you to sing 
for fifteen hundred and eleven people to- 
night,” said Kirk, unflinching, “—people 
to whom two dollars means sweat and 
sacrifice. And you’re not going to throw 
them down—nor throw me down, either. 
You're going to sing for us—or.else you'll 
never sing again. For I’ll beat that pretty 
face of yours into a permanent pulp. 
I’ve got a vial of carbolic in my pocket 
here. After I’ve smashed you into sense- 
lessness, I’m going to pour enough of it 
down your throat to cut your vocal cords 
to ribbons. Take your choice.” 

For answer to this stolidly delivered 
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threat, Mullane whirled about and sprang 
to an open suit-case in one corner. 
From among its tumbled contents he pulled 
a revolver. Before he could swing around 
again, Kirk was on him. Knocking the 
pistol from the baritone’s half-closed fin- 
gers, Kirk snatched the weapon from 
the floor and leveled it at Mullane. 

“If that recital fails, to-night,” he 
panted, “I sha’n’t value my life at one 
red cent. I’d as soon go to the chair for 
shooting the man who’s wrecked me as to 
be mangled to death by that bunch of red- 
hot farmers. So we'll play it to a fin- 
ish. Put on your things—and put ’em 
on quick.” 

After a second cf gasping dizziness 
Mullane tottered over to a bureau in the 
next room. Kirk, close at his heels, 
pistol still leveled, rasped: 

“Faster! Get a move on.” 

With wabbly fingers Mullane found 
and adjusted a collar and tie and put on 
his coat. 

“Tl have you jailed for this!” he all 
but blubbered. 

“Now,” Kirk bade him, heedless of the 
threat, “we’re going down the stairs and 
out on the street and into my car. I'll 
walk just behind you, with my cap in 
my hand. Under the cap will be this 
gun. Jt will be trained on the small of 
your back. If you stop ot speak or turn 
or signal, I’ll shoot If you think I’m 
bluffing, cali me ” 

Qut to the curb they went, in the or- 
der Kirk had ordained, the cowed song- 
bird shufflingly leading the way. 

“Get aboard!”’ commanded Kirk, as 
they reached the car—adding, as he 
scrambled in after his captive. “I can’t 
drive and point this gun at you at the 
same time. But I’m going to drive as 
fast as the bum machine can go. And 
at one sign of funny business from you, 
I swear I’ll run her full speed into the 
nearest telegraph-pole or lamp-post. That 
ought to do the same work as the gun, 
1 should think. Steady! We’re off!” 

At seventeen minutes before eight the 
joltmg and swaying car rattled to a 
wheezy halt at the rear door of the Agri- 
cultural Building. The place was already 
full to suffocation. The farmers and 
their wives had no intention of mussing 
anything 

Kirk propelled his victim through a 
group of staring idlers and into the room 
behind the stage. Both men were grimed 
with dust and were grievously tousled as 
io hair. 


EN it was that Larry Mullane spoke 
his first word since he had left his 
hotel suite 

“Did you get some other thug to kid- 
nap my accompanist?” he asked in cranky 
sarcasm. “If you didn’t, I’m thinking 
it’s a queer recital you'll be having.” 

So cheered was Mullane by this pros- 
pect of deadlock that he actually re- 
gained a tinge of his Irish accent Kirk’s 
jaw dropped. For 3 moment his deed of 
violence seemed thrown away. Again the 
elusive first thousand began to recede into 
nothingness—but only for a moment. 
Then: 

“I’m going to accompany you myself!” 
ne said, speaking deep in his throat and 
between locked jaws. “I had made up 
my mind to stand just behind that door- 





way leading out onto the stage, with the 
gun, and plug you if you tried to quit. 
But I’d forgotten about the pianist. And 
I'll have to shift my campaign a trifle. 
Now, listen!”—as an irritating chuckle 
from Mullane interrupted him. - “I’m go- 
ing to accompany you. It'll sound pretty 
horrible, and I'll have to vamp a lot of 
it. Any musician in the house would get 
wise. But most of these people wont! 
The majority of them call an accompa- 
nist an ‘accompanyist,’ anyhow; and they 
wonder what he’s there for. So I'll get 
tlirough, some way or other. I’ve amused 
myself, a dozen times, by vamping piano 
accompaniments for your talking-machine 
records. And—” 

“My manager sent you my program, 
of course?” 

“I—I—good Lord! I forgot all about 
having programs printed,” sputtered 
Kirk. “I read his letter with the pro- 
gram in it, and then I forgot the whole 
thing. I had such a lot else to think of. 
Never mind. No one out there will—” 

“But can you play accompaniments to 
all—” 

“No,” snapped Kirk, “half the things 
on the program I never even heard of. 
“But”—stung by another chuckle trom 
Mullane—“here’s what we’re going to do: 
You’re going to sing twelve songs that 
you sing on the records. And I'll tell 
you what they’re to be, as we go along. 
You'll start with ‘Kathleen Mavourneen.’ 
Everyone loves that. And next you'll 
sing ‘I’m Longing for You.’ That’s just 
as dandy, in its way. And next—” 

“T wont!” blithered Mullane, his 
pseudo-meekness going to pieces as he 
saw a probability of having to sing, after 
all. “I wont! I refuse! I shall ap- 
peal to these people to—”’ 

“Your appeal will be announced to 
them by a pistol-shot through your head,” 
courteously promised Kirk “No, friend. 
You're going on with this, the way I tell 
you to. I'll have the gun in my side 
pocket, all the time you’re on the stage— 
and in my hand, ail the times we’re out 
here. I'll follow you out on the stage, 
and I'll keep my eye on you every min- 
ute. I'll follow you back and forth, 
whenever you go out to sing or come back 
here between times. And I'll never let 
you behind me or three feet away from 
me Just bear that in mind, in case 
you’re tempted to move around while 
you're singing. And one thing more: 
Remember, I know how you sing these 
songs of yours, when you're at your best 
I’ve heard them often enough on the 
disks. If you try to scamp your job—” 


Ae Ane® mouth flew open in a 
torrent of language that was a lib- 
eral education to his rural hearer Kirk 
fingered the pistol, almost with affection. 

“Come on!” he said blithely as Mul- 
lane paused for breath. “It’s eight o’clock. 
The first number’s ‘Kathieen Mavourneen.’ 
And don’t forget [’m watching tenderly 
over you all the time.” 

Perhaps never before, in public, had 
so famous a soloist been so indifferently 
accompanied as was the inspired Larry 
Mullane in his recital on the night of 
Saturday, Octob2r first, at Algonquin 
County’s Agricultural Building.  As- 
suredly never before had so dusty and 
disheveled a pair as he and his accom- 
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panist appeared on any : 
knockout comedy. iii 

In the earlier dressing- ‘ 
Larry Mullane made life » hone 
bulldog-jawed companion. Yet fear 
artistic temperament did not mar 
glory of the baritone’s velvet yoigas 
enough, at any rate, for his unsophisticat 
‘audience to note the fault. 

As the evening wore on, the fifteen 
dred listeners lost their primal ggijal 
titude of appraisal. Minute by mma 
more and more, they warmed with & 


















light at the performance. 
tively took the singer to their 

Tears of pure sentimental rapture my 
unchecked down many a lined ands 

ery visage. : 
; Mullane, despite himself, was keen 
feel the atmosphere of worship, § 
blossomed forth under such frank af 
oration. During the last half of i 
performance Kirk let himself forget the 
pistol. He was musician enough to nag 
the new spontaneity in Mullane’s gm 
ing 

Hauntingly exquisite old Irish mp 
dies, a catchy modern Irish song or two, 
a brace of ballads, several of the mop 
fiashily tunetul baritone arias from Italia 
operas—these formed the bulk of th 
programless program. 

When it was all over, the audieng 
rose in a body, yelling its rapture. Mik 
lane, a rarely beautiful smile lighting i 
erstwhile sullen lines of his face, kiss 
both hands to the madly applauim 
crowd. Then he ran to the piano, al 
accompanying himself, sang no less tha 
six liltingly lovely little songs m quitt 
succession, by way of good measure 

At last’ the enchanted people wer 
gone, and Mullane and Kirk were faciy 
each other in the dressing-room. Kit 
drew a long sigh, and stretched himsel 

“Weill,” he observed, dead-weary bit 
happy, “this gives me my first thousam 
all right, with several hundred dollas 
tacked on—unless you get it away iim 
me, Mr. Mullane, by suing me for abdue 
tion. And something tells me you walt 
do that. It wouldn’t look pretty in pm 
I'll drive you down to the ten-ffty tmz 
now, if you like.” 

“Mr. Kirk,” replied Mullane, a gleat 
of the oddly sweet smile still lum 
somewhere behind his eyes, “Mr. 
it’s a rowdy and an omadhaun you a 
And I ought to be having the law of yot 
But—for the sake of what I got from 
those people to-night, I’m going to for. 
get that. Besides, you're some 
a man, I’m thinking. And now shall ¥ 
be catching the train? It’s half kilt with 
worry my poor manager’ll be.” 

The good Irish brogue was cree 
to the fore, now that the tempest 
temperament had _ spent itself. 
memory of his audience’s adoration 
been balm and benison to the baritone 
artistic vanity. Kirk, noting the = 
drew out the revolver and handed it 
to its owner. j » sid 

“I guess it’s safe with you DOW, 
he. “I don’t believe you'll shoot the 

“Shoot?” echced Mullane. ee 
thing? Man, dear, it’s never been j 
since the day I bought it. T'm 
stiff of loaded—” — 

“Not loaded?” babbled Kirk ;, 
“Not loaded? Then how m@% 
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Life had caught her 
up and hurled her head- Rr — 
long. Was the real girl aM . 
the one who who played “| Be tal 
h i \ 
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for vulgar applause in % 
that tawdry littletheatre? : 
Was the laughing, danc- . Va 
























ing butterfly of wealth \ Be: 
and luxury the real she P en wr 

’ ‘S$ C7 
Or was she the worker SRP ee 7 | 
—the hard woman of 2 es | 
brawn and muscle who oe / Sane | 
cast aside money and / $4 
ease for the life of the ee 





commonest laborer? 





There was one man whosaw herasallthree. He never knew—she never knew herself 
—which was the life she was really meant to live. You won’t know, until you come to 
the end, because the book unfolds, naturally and mysteriously, just as life itself unfolds. 
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ng of me of abalone. He is witty, tragic, gay, tions to this environment. 
all i con alive with hope, pessimistic, sardon- H. W. BOYNTON says in THE NEW 
. er, complex, simple, cynical, trusting, YORK EVENING POST: “We feel that these 


are all real people, and we do not forget them 


t with and always human—neighborly, inquisitive, f 
when we have closed the doors of their dwell- 


& splendid gossip who knows that news 


about a neighbor is thé i i ing 
‘ i ; - s > most interestin ing place. 
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you happen to let me hold you up wiih 
it?” 

“Because,” answered Larry Mullane, 
his witching smile now a capacious grin, 
and his brogue as rich as cream, “be- 
cause I knew if you thried to shoot me 
wid it, an’ found it wouldn’t shoot, you’d 
be so thunderin’ mad you'd use its butt to 
pound holes in the face of me—or may- 
be douse me with the carbolic, ye mur- 
dherin’ rapscallion! An’—as a wise critic 
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McFarlane had almost fainted again, but 
finding that no one had time to bring her 
to, she was coming to by herself. Only 
Mrs. Grey was finishing her soup in a 
thorough but not inelegant manner. 

Hewer bent to whisper in Mr. Torby’s 
ear. 
“Good God!” said Mr. Torby; and an 
electric thrill ran through the company, 
who did not know that the exclamation 
expressed anger rather than fear. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said Mr. Torby, 
addressing the table. “Keep perfectly 
calm. Hewer tells me the situation is 
this: the police have been temporarily 
driven off. These Bolshevist rascals are 
in control for a minute or two—nothing 
more, I am sure. I should advise our 
yielding for the moment to their de- 
mands.” : 

“But what are their demands?” asked 
Mrs. McFarlane nervously, with a vague 
recollection of a program about women 
which her respectable morning paper had 
not been able to print in full, but which 
she had looked up later in the chauffeur’s 
more liberal journal, while he was put- 
ting on the chains. 

Divining her fears, Mr. Torby grace- 
fully hastened to allay them. “They de- 
mand nothing more than that we receive 
“a delegate from their committee, and an- 
swer his questions.” 

“Receive him,” said the Admiral with 
that terrible calm which seems to have 
replaced the old quarter-deck manner. 
“We'll receive him a good deal more 
warmly than he’ll like.” 

Mr. Torby held up his hand. “No,” he 
said. “Our safety, the safety of these 
ladies, is dependent upon the safe-conduct 
back of this delegate. The mob, prob- 
ably through the culpable carelessness of 
the Administration—” 

“Not a word against the Administra- 
tion, sir,” cried the Admiral, “—the Ad- 
ministration under whom this country has 
just won one of the most signal tri—” 

“T’m afraid, sir,” said Hewer most re- 
spectfully, “that the committee is not 
inclined to wait very much longer.” 


i was decided to admit the People’s 
delegate at once. After all, however 
detestable his philosophy, he would be 
only one man against twenty-four guests, 
six footmen and Hewer. But when Hewer 
opened the dining-room door and an- 
nounced in his very best manner, “Th> 
Representative of the Soviet Commit- 
tee,” everyone saw that confidence had 
been premature. 

The delegate was an alarming figure. 
He was in his shirt-sleeves, without collar, 


once said about me—‘Larry Mullane’s 
face is his fortune, full as much as’ his 
voice is.’ Was I goin’ to lose the half 
of me fortune, just for the pure joy of 
refusin’ to earn me five-hundred-dollar 
fee? So, faith, 1 came along, peaceable- 
like. And it’s glad I am I did come. Be- 
sides—oh, ‘twas a rale treat to me just 
to be thinkin’ how stiff scared me man- 
ager must ’a’ been all through the ave 
nin’. An’ then—” 
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and round his waist was tied a long strip 
of the Torbys’ carpet; from this protruded 
the handle of an army revolver. The 
lower part of his face was hidden by a 
black silk handkerchief; and a soft hat, 
rather too large for him, was pulled down 
to his brows. It was a hat which Tre- 
villian had passed on to Hewer some 
months before, but fortunately there is 
no way of identifying a soft felt hat. 
Below the brim a pair of piercing gray 
eyes ran over the company like the glint 
of steel. 


to delegate was tall, and he stood in 
the doorway with folded arms. Mrs. 
McFarlane, declaring that at least the 
aristocracy knew how to die, burst into 
tears; and Trevillian Torby, bending over 
Miss Evington, declared in a passionate 
undertone that he would give his life for 
hers. But Miss Evington, with her eyes 
fixed on the delegate, drew back almost 
rudely from Trevillian’s protecting droop 
and said quite loudly: “Nonsense, Tre- 
villian! I don’t feel myself in any dan- 
ger.” 

“T am here,” said the delegate in a 
deep, rough voice, “as a representative of 
the first soviet committee—a form of gov- 
ernment which, as you now doubtless un- 
derstand, will soon take over this entire 
country—indeed, the world. How dare 
you, a little, idle, parasitic group, eat like 
this, drink like this—and,” he added, 
snatching a bottle of champagne from the 
nerveless hand of a footman and quickly 
returning it, “and such a rotten brand, 
too? By what right, I say, do you feast, 
while better people are starving? But 
we are not cruel or unreasonable, and 
anyone here who can show that he or his 
immediate family belong to the proleta- 
riat and has worked with his hands, will 
be spared.” 

A confused silence greeted this speech. 
The company did not really take in the 
meaning of his words, for the reason that 
any identification of themselves with the 
proletariat—what they would have called 
the lower classes—seemed to them simply 
fantastic. Though they were continually 
readjusting their social standing with each 
other, they no m.ore doubted their genera! 
superiority to the rest of humanity than 
they doubted the fact of the skies being 
above the earth. 

Mr. Barnsell, who had had more prac- 
tice than most of them in adapting him- 
self to his surroundings, spoke first. 
Getting up, with his hands in his pockets, 
he said coolly: 

“Oh, come, my dear fellow! This is 
ridiculous. This is un-American—ex- 
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But Rawlin Kirk was no | 
tening. A _ far-away look was j 
tired-out eyes. ? 

“I’m blessed if I know,” he Was 
ing to himself, “whether the fir | 
sand is the easiest or the hardest 
of a fortune to get. If getting the 
ond thousand is due to be anything j 
getting the first—well, somebody elgg 
earn my share of it, while J rest wi 
the poorhouse! I’m through.” . 


( Continued from 
page 29) 


tremely un-American. There are no 
distinctions in this country, We alli 
sense belong to the proletariat,” 

“Speak for yourself,” said Mrs, Gry 

Mrs. Torby bent over to her nett 
neighbor and whispered, “Exactly q 
do they mean by proletariat?” wih§ 
manner of one who, being about i 
elected to a club, would like to know sy 
the organization signified 

“You will have to offer proof of 
assertions,” said the delegate in am 
threatening tone. “A leisure classé 
criminal class, and its wealth will bea 
fiscated for the common good. Ary 
or are you not members of a Iisa 
class?” 


T this the company, which had s ff 

shown a good deal of courage, inf 
of one of the most terrifying agencies# 
the world—an angry mob,—bega # 
show evidence of panic. A threat tole 
man life, even their own, seemed to the 
less horrible than this danger to the ent 
ing order of society. The right of pup 
erty—not their own property, but i 
divine right of property in genenk 
seemed worth defending at great cost A 
babel of voices arose, out of which Mr 
McFarlane’s soared like a lark: 

“I did, 1 did,” he was saying. “Tis 
to help my father pick the beets and tt 
rose-bugs. My father was a garden 
This lady”—-indicating Mrs. Gi 
“knows that what I say is true My 
father was her father’s gardener.” 

“Is this true?” asked the delegate. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Grey, “and 3 
very coarse, uneducated man too, as! 
remember him.” a 

“Thank you—oh, thank you,” said Mt 
McFarlane warmly; = his wife, raisiig 
her tiara-ed head, added: 

“Ves, and as a girl I used to take 

lain-—” < 
7 “Hush, Maria!” said her husband I 
is unnecessary. A wife always takes 
rank of her husband in any society. 

Mrs. McFarlane caught the ide # 
once, and leaning back with folded 
she looked about patronizingly 0 
whose position under the new order #8 
less solidly founded than her own 

The complete success of Mr. Mee 
lane pointed the way to others, 
training had made them ber to 
new methods of pleasing—™ 
wanted to please. In a few por 
tounding revelations had been 
all sides. Mr. Lossing, the hauegaiies 
exclusive Mr. Lossing, COMMS 
rather he loudly and repeatedly @ 
that he had long been seer 
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and at the Waldorf-Astoria 
A fact: 


The Waldorf in New York is but one 
ofthe many hotels all over the country, 
where Fatima isthe largest-selling ciga- 
tette. Thesamethingistrue,for example 

at the Astor, New York, where over 

200,000 Fatimas are sold every month; 
=at the Willard, in Washington; 

~at the Traymore, Atlantic City; 

—at the Copley Plaza, the Touraine, the 

Parker House and Young’s, in Boston; 
and at dozens of other leading hotels 
(and clubs, too) all over the country. 


At such places as these, low price doesn’t 
fount, Fatimas lead in sales because men 
PREFER them to higher-priced cigarettes. 
They prefer Fatimas’ taste; and they find that 
‘atimas treat them right. 


Kigpetrntiyes SrbaseeCe, 
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his cook—-than whom, he insisted, no one 
was a more persistent and skillful manual 
worker. Mr. Barnsell, who had always 
seemed to live remarkably well on the 
proceeds of a somewhat tenuous law- 
practice, pleaded for publicity for the 
fact that his father had kept a tailor’s 
shop—and he offered to produce photo- 
graphs in proof of his statement. 

“Did you ever work in this shop?” 
asked the delegate. 

“T’m afraid not,” answered Mr. Barn- 
sell reluctantly. “My mother,—you 
know how petty women are about class 
distinctions—she wanted me to rise in 
the world—” 

“Rise!” exciaimed the delegate haugh- 
tily. ‘You are untrue to your class, sir.” 

“Perhaps—a little,’ murmured Mr. 
Barnsell meekly. 

“But we will pass you,” said the dele- 
gate, “for the sake of your father.” 


BY a somewhat unexpected application 
of Bolshevist principles, the delegate 
exempted members of the military and na- 
val services, and visiting foreigners, from 
any examination. He showed a tendency 
also to pass over Mrs. Grey, although she 
kept asserting that none of her ancestors 
had ever done anything useful. “Unless,” 
she added thoughtfully, “Lionel Grey, 
whom they sent to the Tower for a day 
or two in 1673 for killing his valet. He 
may have had to sweep out his room. 
And I have a son,” she added more 
loudly, “who is just as bad.” 

“You mean your son does not work?” 
said the delegate, as if he felt the state- 
ment so unlikely that he was ready to 
contradict it. 

“T shouldn’t call him usefully employed 
at this moment,” replied the old lady. 
“Would you like me to describe what he 
is doing?” 

“Be silent, madam,” said the delegate, 

and turned hastily away to the examina- 
tion of the Torby family. 
’ Asked rather roughly what he had to 
say for himself, Mr. Torby rose. “I have 
to say,” he began, “that I agree with my 
friend Mr. Barnsell, that this whole 
movement is extremely un-American. 
This country is a democracy—our fore- 
fathers died to make it so; and for you 
to attempt to introduce all these dan- 
gerous ideas of class antagonism is op- 
posed to all the ideals of the founders of 
this nation. There are no class distinc- 
tions in America. I may rise to-day, and 
you to-merrow—or you might have, if 
you had not cast in your lot with these 
lawless rascals who all will end in jail. 
Take the example of Mr. Barnsell here— 
proud to own his father’s trade.” (Mr. 
Barnsell tried to oblige with a proud 
look.) “And I too—my father was a 
farmer. He tilled the soil with his own 
hands. That, ladies and gentlemen, is 
America.” 

“Ah, that’s easy to say,” replied the 
Celegate, strangely unimpressed by an 
oration that had drawn tears to Mr. 
Barnsell’s eyes. “It’s easy to say that 
your father was a farmer, but can you 
prove it? Only yesterday I saw an inter- 
view with you in our capitalistic press on 
the occasion of your being elected presi- 
dent of one of these aristocratic social 
clubs,—which the people will raze to the 
ground immediately—and this interview 


stated on your own authority that yours 
was one of the oldest and idlest families 
in this country.” 

‘The reporter misunderstood me,” said 
Mr. Torby with the firmness of a man 
whose public life has made him long fa- 
miliar with the phrase. 

Trevillian Torby sprang to his feet. 
“Father,” he said pleadingly, “let me go 
upstairs and bring down Grandfather.” 

“Goodness,” exclaimed Mrs. Grey, 
“don’t tell me that the original Ephraim 
is still alive!” 

“My father-in-law is very old,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Torby faintly. “He shuns 
socicty.” 


OR the first time since the entrance of 

the People’s delegate, the interest of 
the company turned from him and rested 
on the door through which Trevillian had 
departed. The idea that the great Ephra- 
im—the founder of the colossal Torby 
fortune, the ancestor who had become al- 
most a myth—was not only aiive but liv- 
ing somewhere in the top of the palace 
which his morey had built, was an over- 
whelming surprise to everyone. Every- 
one began calculating what his age must 
be, and having reached the conclusion that 
he was well over eighty, they were pre- 
pared to see Trevillian lead, wheel, or 
even carry him into the room; but the 
reality was very different. 

Ephraim Torby strode in ahead of his 
grandson. He was tall, over six feet, and 
the long plum-colored dressing-gown he 
was wearing made him look taller. The 
whiskers, which he wore in accordance 
with the fashion of his youth, gave to his 
shaven upper lip an added expression of 
shrewd humor. A slight smile wrinkled 
the upper part of his face, and his bright 
black eyes twinkled. From the moment 
he entered the room, the situation was in 
his hands. 

“Well,” he said in a leisurely tone, 
addressing the delegate, “what’s all this 
about?” 

The delegate in a few words, made less 
fluent by the fact that the old man had 
put on a pair of gold-rimmed spectacles 
and was now studying the delegate in de- 
tail, explained the principles of the Bol- 
shevist movement, and the relation of 
these principles to the present company. 

“Foolishness!” said the old man. “For 
the land’s sake, what are clever fellars 
like you doing wasting your time fighting 
these folks?” And he waved his hand 
toward the dinner-tab!e. “Aint you got 
sense enough to see that you’re jest the 
same—jest the same? Both against jus- 
tice and law and order—both discon- 
tented— Oh, yes, Bill, you are discon- 
tented, and Trevillian too. They don’t 
get any fun out of life—not out of spend- 
ing the money I had such a heap of fun 
making. And you'll find, young fellar,” 
he added to the delegate, “that there’s 
only two kinds of folks worth fussing 
over in this world—them that enjoys life, 
and them that would jest as lief jump off 
the bridge to-morrow. You’re both dis- 
contented, and you’re both narrer: you 
can’t see anybody’s interest but your own, 
and you’re both as selfish as the dickens 
—want to run the world jest for the sake 
of your own folks. Why, you two ought 
to be able to get together. But the fellars 
whe are going to beat you both—and 
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you're going to be beaten—is the fella 
with a cheap car and a couple of acres, 
a three-room flat, who are having tog i 
a time out of it to let you bust it 

And you'll never get past them—neyer} 
your lifetime, young fellar,” . 

“We've got a good way already «& 
the delegate. Y already a 

“Oh, maybe, maybe,” answered the ol 
man. “And I presume you're having j 
good time out of trying—and if YOU waa, 
any advice about organization, YOU migi 
drop in to see me some afternoon, why 
Bill is out. You can’t tell; I might eve 
want to subscribe to your campaig, 
fund—-” 

“Father,” said William Torby, & 
playing more feeling than at any tin 
during the evening, “that would be beng 
untrue to your class.” 

“Why, Trevillian was just 2-telling m 
Bill, that you said there were no class 
in America,” answered his father, 

In the slight pause that followed, Ms 
Grey rose, and approaching Ephraim, & 
said in her most gracious mannera 
that was very gracious: 

“Do come over and sit down, 
Torby. I should like so much to takw 
you.” 

But the People’s delegate interfert 
“No, madam,” he said fiercely. “As yi 
have shown no connection whatsoevt 
with the proletariat, I must trouble yout 
come with me.” 

Mrs. Grey nodded at the terrified com 
pany. “Good night,” she said. “Suchs 
pleasant evening! Do ask me agai 
sometime, dear Mrs. Torby.” And the 
she added to the delegate: “I insist m 
Miss Evington’s accompanying me. Shes 
quite as bad in her own way as I ami 
mine.” 

“No,” shouted Trevillian. 

“Yes, we'll take her along,” said th 
delegate; and the three left the room 
hastily, taking the precaution to lock th 
door behind them. 


HEN safely in the taxicab, whid 

Hewer had waiting for them, Mis 
Evington said: “Oh, Dick, cati you eve 
forgive me for having been a little bi 
dazzled by those people?” 

“Well, Richard,” said his mother, 4 
should think this would mean a jails 
tence for you when it comes out. But! 
shall always think it was well worth while, 
well worth while.” pes! 

“They'll never tell if we dont, sat 
Richard confidently. 

“Perhaps not,” said Mrs. Grey, st 
tling back comfortably in her comer. 
want to say this—not that I don’t know 
that you are holding Evalina’s la 
hind my back, and I should know it, e8 
if I were as blind as a bat, which 1m 
thankful to say I am not—I want = 
that I think I believe in democracy, of 
all. The only really interesting and 
able man there this evening, except you 
self, my dear Richard, was that de 
old farmer. Evidently the thing rf 
makes American society - dull < 

eople they let in nowadays, 
Guay imagined, but the people ther 
out. Yes, Richard, you have con 
me to democracy.” : 

But Richard and Evalina were not 
ing as much attention to this pi 
as it undoubtedly deserved. 
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you have ever lived in the country, mere men- 

tion of what Hires is made from will make you 
tease to wonder why it is so downright good. 
Juices of wintergreen, sarsaparilla, 
birch bark, spikenard, juniper berries— 
the roots, herbs, barks and berries that 
you searched for so eagerly in bygone 
days. These—and pure cane sugar. 
There are sixteen nature-grown ingre- 
dients—and the combination makes 
Hires the delight- 
ful drink itis. Yet 
you pay no more 
than you do for 
Qn artificially fla- 
Vored substitute. 


Hires 
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We even crossed the sea to find some of the 
goodness that goes into Hires. Hires contains 
nothing to create an unnatural craving—nothing to 
unduly stimulate. Drink all the Hires you want, 
without regret. Little tots, grown-ups, old foiks— 
every one can drink Hires pure and healthful with 
nothing but enjoyment. 

Hires to be sure. And tobe sure you get 
Hires say ‘““Hires’’ distinctly. Hires is 
‘*rootbeer’’? but all “‘rootbeer’’ is not Hires. 
Remember that and 
impress it on the 
youngsters. Hires 
is natural. Substi- 
tutes are artificially 
flavored. 


Ask for Hires at every good soda fountain. Also bottled by 
licensed bottlers. Sold in bottles so that you can have Hires at home. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ES Contains juices of sixteen roots, barks, herbs and berries 
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A Smallest Screw Know These Facts Befo 
ND say You Buy a Watch J 


crip 

TH E; '| Se oH HERE are turning operations upon] 
i al made by Waltham machinery that 

TOREIGN ‘prope minute, so wondrous in their delica 
rf AM exacting in precision, that the mind is am 

BUTT be, these triumphs of American skill in watchm 

ole Imagine a machine turning out by the many 

sands, screws so small that the naked hum 

sees them as points of metal shining under reflect 

—screws that measure 254 threads to the inch, al 

can put 47,000 of them in a small thimble! 7 

Screws that are hardened and tempered, each one pi 

on the top—screws that are perfect in sphericityy 

in thread, perfect for their place in the mechanismé 


ladies’ Waltham watch movement, which, when com 
is actually smaller in diameter than a dime —a ten cent 


The screws in the foreign made watch are made byl 
But comparing them under the magnifying glass wes 
difference between these hand-made screws and te 
tham machine-made product. The foreign screw Val 
Waltham 7% Ligne the Waltham screw is standardized in size and peme 
The movement is actually smaller than a dime of workmanship. 


in diameter 5 
$150 to $1,000 or more No human hand could ever match the quantity and qua 
depending upon the case formance of machinery that creates such miracles as these 7 


Lia 4 story is continued in a beautiful This is one more of the many reasons why the world’s leaait 

ooklet in which you will find a liberal ogists came to Waltham for time, and still another reason 

watch education. Sentfreeupon request. : j ¢ : 
selection should emphatically be a 


WALTHAM, 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 
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Special 
Red Book Coupon 





Please send me a generous trial 
tube of the safe and delicious 
Ribbon Dental Cream. 


I enclose a list of your “im- 


proved” proverbs resto 
me to their original form. 


Name 





How Many Can You Check? 
HERE are a number of proverbs—most of them well known— 


“improved” in their wording. In spite of—or because of—their 
change they have a message for eve thinking man and woman. 
How many can you restore to its original wording? 


Ungainly looks the tooth 
that wears a crown. 


Spare the tube and spoil 
the child. 


‘ee Colgate’s is the best policy. [] Brush before you sleep. 


The early brush catches A fool and his teeth are 
the germ. soon parted. 


A tube in time saved mine. A man is known by the 
teeth he keeps. 


decay, will live to bite the teeth from decay. 


another day. 


He that fights his teeth’s ae inch twice a day keeps 


If you send in your list, we will send you a free tube of COLGATE’S RIBBON 
DENTAL CREAM—the safe, sane dentrifice with the delicious flavor. Because it 
is both safe and delicious, Colgate’s cleans at least half a billion teeth each day and 
does it well. And because it is both safe and delicious, more dentists recommend 
Colgate’s than any other dentifrice. See the Evidence Chest illustrated below. 


COLGATE &CO. Dept.D 199 Fulton Street, New York 


The Chest of Byit 





Evi t "s is preferred 
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